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ntertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drilis, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 


tions contained in this book are suitable for almost | 


any occasion, and for any age or either sex. The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, etc., a feature 
whose value every hurried teacher will readily 
appreciate. 30c. 

Al Martin’s Country Store, A burlesque enter- 
tainment for from 15 to 30 participants. Unsur- 
passed for merriment, taking qualities and ease of 
production, A country store with all its peculiar 
environments is depicted. The loafers, the small 
customers, the gossipers, the lovers, the innocent 
fun-makers all have parts, “Unquestionably the 
greatest success as a popular entertainment.”’ Time, 
1% hours. 25c. 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and E-ercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts, | 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 | 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor. 25 cts, 

Artistic Entertainments. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises, “A great variety of material 
of unusual merit,’’ 25 cents, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts, 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parodies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 


Cabbage Hill School, A humorous play for 
children, 
Castle’s School Entertainments-—- Recitations 


Dialogues, Tableaux, ete.,for primary and intermed- | 
iate grades, 25 cts, 

Child's Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook, 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts, 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 2 cts. 

ic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25 cts, 

rosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings, Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original | 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts, 

Drills, Wiant’s. By Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Schools. 











Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand 
Drill. 
Vol. II. Contains Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 


Vol. LIL. Contains Broom Stick Drill and Marching | 
Through Georgia Drill. | 

Vol. LV. Contains Flower Drill and Red, White and | 
Blue Drill. 

Vol. V. Contains Cadet Drill and Marching Through 
Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 

Complete instructions in each volume, Prices ; 10¢ 

each : any three 20c.; all bound in one volume 25c, 

postpaid, 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 

cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 

Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete., or for parlor or fireside amusement, 30 cis, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades, 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts, 

Good Hamor— For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces, 30 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts, 

Holidays’? Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, inciuding St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day, 
Thetunesare familiar, Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Humorous Piatogues and Dramas-— By Charles 
Cc. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 30 cts, 

Ilelper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts, 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

Hiawatha Entertainments, Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by S. Schell. Book contains “Hiawatha: 
a Pantomimed Reading;’ ‘‘Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime ;’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Full descriptions of each part, Il- 
lustrations of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, headdress, 
peace-pipe, moccasins, tomahawk, bow and arrows, 
Music given and suggested. 35c. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Little People’s Dialegues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 





day schools, 


different 


| Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 


and verse, Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs.’ J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A. superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, cts 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Model Dialogues. By Willism M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion. 30c, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter, 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh ana original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s **Diamond”’ Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Runea-Way-Bear. A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell. A musical play or op- 
eretta for any number of children, Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’’ parade, w.th catchy music. Cos- 
tumes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Easy to learn, and give. 30min. Music and dialog 
complete. 40c, 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” *Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and ‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket) parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage, 30 cts, 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


For 





Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 
people and adults, 

Children’s Cs:mic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven vears of age, 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For’ 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels— A}! about the business, 

One Hendred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov the Peepul—‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, 
ete,, and how tu prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church 
and parlor, 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared, 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 
marches. 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises, A gem for little children, 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 
Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 


end 





easions. For children of ten years, 


BRIGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTALNING, 


folks. Original throughout, 
This hook contains 200 forms of Amusement or En 


tertainment for Social gatherings of all kinds, Clubs, Sociables, School and Church Entertainments, Large or 





Small Parties, ete., with special suggest 
assure a good time, Completely fills every demand. 


such “Bright Ideas for Entertaining” should appeal. 


ions for Birthdays, Anniversaries and Holidays. 

No one intending to give an entertainment of any kind 
can afford to do without this book. Price. substantially bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

ow to Get This Book Free—Many teachers desire to raise money for School Library books. 

Any teacher purchasing from us a copy of the book and 


Just the thing to 


To 


using it in an effort to raise funds with which to purchase books for the Schoo! Library, will be refunded the 


amount paid for the book, on purchasing library books from us with the money 80 raised. 


The amount may 


either be deducted when remitting for library books, or you may remit in full for the library books and we 


will refund the amount. 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you 


donot find what you want above, send for full list. 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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Summer School 
At Home 








Why Leave Home to Attend a Summer. School 


WHEN | Prepare you for examination 
WE _ | Prepare you for a better grade certificate 
CAN (| Prepare you for a better position 


At home, by mail, for a tenth of the cost at a Summer School ? 





A ENN PLLA LIL 


Names of Courses 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), ) 
Scientific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing 
Courses (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeep- 
ing Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), 
Commercial Arithmetic Course (13 weeks), Commercial Law Course 
(13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), Spelling Course 
(13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


Brief Description 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. 

The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, 
Physical Geography, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and Psychology. 

The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Zoology, and History of Education. 

The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology. 


Complete Information of all our Courses Given in Catalog. Send for it. 





Special Rates on All Courses to those who send 
by July ist. Rates made known on application. 





Better Than School 
After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Second Grade Certificate with ease. 
In my opinion, anyone can obtain a more thorough and 
comprenensive idea of a subject by correspondence than is 
possible by actual attendance at a resident school or college. 
WILLIAM E. Dorson, 
Gowanda, N. Y. 





mE 
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Increase of $25 a Month 
I found. the Normal Course better than the same time at 
school although the cost was not one-fifth as much. Since 
completing Course I have been asked to accept the prine 
cipalship of four different schools, each of which pays from 


$15 to $25 more per month than I am getting. 
F. H. McGHEE, 


Oculus, Ga. 


Equal to Two Years in High School 
The Courses I pursued were of as great benefit as two 
years’ High School work. To those unable to attend a 
Normal, the work is invaluable both as an aid in working } 
for higher grade certificates, and in general broadening of 
the mind. JOSEPHINE WorRKs, i 
South Dayton, N. Y. 














Send for catalog and arrange to pursue a Course this Sum- 
mer. A new class commences each Monday of the year. 








AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, — 
113 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
a gs bY 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
lionth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscfibers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the tiew address. 


RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NormMaL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 


SEND MONEY in ~ safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Xpress orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co, Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that vou fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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Editorial Change 


Mrs. Bemis, who has so long and faithfully served the readers of Normat Insrructor, and also 
Primary Puans since the founding of that journal, as editor, recently asked that she be relieved 
from the double burden in order that she might devote all of her time and energy to cne journal. 
Arrangements were therefore made for her to relinquish Norma. Insrrucror and henceforth all 
her effort will be devoted to Primary Pans. 

The selection of an editor for a journal of the importance and standing of Normat Insrrucror 
is no trivial matter, and while there are many reasonably competent, we realized that we must 
have the best, and after much investigation decided to offer the position to Miss Nellie G. Petti- 
crew and Miss Nellie McCabe, both of Piqua, Ohio, who have been engaged to act jointly as 
editors of Normat Instructor commencing with the September number. 

To many of our readers the names of the new editors are not new, yet in introducing them to 
you as your future editors a word in regard to their qualifications and fitness for the position 


_ will, we feel sure, be appreciated by all. 


Both are practical teachers of many years experience and will retain their positions in order 
that they may keep closely in touch with real, live educational work. As editors of Every Day 
Plans, both are well known to our readers. They will also be recognized as vontributors to the 
colums of NormAt Insrrucrok. Much of the detail work on Seeley’s Question Book was done 
by Miss Pettictew in conjunction with Dr. Seeley, and our Study of the Song of Hiawatha, as 
well as several of the Instructer Series of Classics was prepared by Miss McCabe. Their work 
is always intensely practical and we feel confident the editorial department could not have 
fallen into better hands, 


Our Covers 


Our readers will have noticed that for three months past we have printed on our front cover 

ge a reproduction of a picture by a noted artist. This will be continued through next year, 
but will be made more of a feature of the magazine. The pictures will be carefully selected 
for their educations! value, and will be accompanied by description, history, notes of the 
artist, etc., in the Picture Study article in the body of the magazine. Particular attention 
will be paid to having these pictures finely reproduced, and they can be used, if desired, directly 
before the class. This will serve not only to embellish and sia attractive the outside of our 
magazine, but also as an integral part of its value. 


Institute Representatives Wanted 


We aim to have Normat Insrrucror and Primary Ptans, together with Every Day Plans and our list of 
books represented at all Institutes, Summer Normals and other meetings of teachers. We pay liberally for this 
service. Arrangements have already been made for many of the spring and summer meetings, yet there are a 
large number of places yet to be filled. We are always glad to have applications for these places and shall be 
pleased to hear from such of our readers as feel qualified for the work and are desirous of taking it up. 


The Pathfinder 


Always alert to provide the best obtainable for our readers, and recognizing the superior qualities of the 
Parnrinper as a Current Events journal, we have completed arrangements with its publishers whereby we are 
able to supply it singly or in combination with Normat Insrructor, Primary Pans, Seeley’s Question Book and 
Every Day Plans. Nearly every teacher feels the necessity of subscribing to and regularly reading a good Current 
Events journal. The Paturinper is almost as well !nown in the educational field as are Normat Insrrucror and 
Primary Pans and really needs no introduction. It is a sixteen page weekly carefully edited to meet the 
tieeds of teachers and pupils. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the Educational field, 
tiany schools ordering a ‘‘class package’’ consisting of as many copies as there are pupils in the Current Events 
class. Special club rates are made for these ‘‘class packages.’’ Ask for them. 

ethaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parurixper is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Parurinper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. 
tions singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 


We are pleased to accept subscrip- 








osmeal seotearene one ee one! ase arg kvbibs Sota gaveceesth $ = 

rima ans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers................ ‘ 

Normal Instructor two years. .............c sittaahivtdbaidiummeigs Siipicaeaainsici 1.00 We want a good 
Primary Plans One b -.) DTT EPPPPPETT TTT EIT etre ted Ce ET eee ee Cob ebb be secedececececees $ wide-awake teacher to 
GE veel. sees | ee 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat........ scesssdscacdoesess) 1.40 for Normal Instructor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years............... iévesaida 2.40 ‘etieiiniilin Metall 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, Both one year............:scceeceeseeereeeees . 1.40 -rimary rians, sy 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year .............-:::scceseeseeeneeeerees 1.50 Question Book and 
All THREE One Year 2 pie «eae eh owe & Oe 616 CCR. Ab oe 6 O's oe Ce OS $1.90 Every Day Plans and 


Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 


Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 the Pathfinder in each 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 1.52 locality. Liberal Cash 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 ¢ OF ; 

Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................. 1.52 ommissions given, 


or if preferred, a large 
variety of choice books. 


All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.4 


Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B...$1.92 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year, and Seeley’s Q.B. 1.92 








Primary Plans and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B.......... 2.02 Ask for terms and be 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.......... 1.90 the first to take up the 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.............-.... 2.15 ¥ iia 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid..........-.-::::+2+s+++++ 2.15 work in your vicinity. 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........-....--- aiceee 2.02 





(See description of Seeley’s Question Book below) 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


Class Dri Pre for Teachers’ 
So ee or Sp 
ite Question Book obtainable. 


For Fersonal Reviews, 
Examinations and uct 
the Best, the only Up-to- 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over. six hundred large 
pages of the most helpful matter procurable for the use of teachers in their daily work. 


e Newest, ers in their 
Thousands of sets have been sold on the ‘‘ money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a 





By Levi Seeley Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in Trenton, N.J., State Normal School 





_ It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and 
in addition to Questions aud Answers, there is an article y Prof. Seeley on each subject 


on the best method of studying aud teaching that subject. 


It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 
It is a Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 
You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book for $1.00 postpaid, or in 


combination with Normat Insrrucror ($1.27), Primary Pans ($1.52), Paru- 


YINDER ($1.52), Every Day Prawns ($2.02). 


. Your 
with See] s 


See schedule above. YOU 


money back if not satisfactory has been a standin 
nein estion Book from the day of its publication. Although not one of tlie 
thousands who have purchased it has asked us to refund, we repeat the offer to you. 


a 


single set has been returned. These books can be obtained as follows: 


PRICES: The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper covers, — 
* Complete in one cloth v e, - - le 

For Combination Price with Norma: Ivsraucron, Prmary Pans, the 
Parurixper and Seeey’s Question Boox, see schedule above. 


des ive advertisement elsewhere and note particularly that if not en- 
Pn Sager ns Soe = a whatgou think it is and what you want—advise we and your 
money will be promptly refunded. We want these books to stanc the test— 
R TEST, and if they do not, tell us why. e 
Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Secley’s Question Book, together with 
-either or both of out Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best 
obtainable within this range of current helps. 





offer in counection 
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9 A 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schoolr. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Competent teachers wanted immediately for academic and grade work. Vacancies constantly occurr- 
ing. September positions also. Send for Bulletin 17, 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
’ 501-503 Livingston Bldg. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, *xocnester, N.Y. 
Good teachers always in demand. We have no trouble in placing all the good 
teachers we cat secure. Write us. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


313 Garrett Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


J. L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in successful operation for 20 years, We can secure youa lucrative position in the South or West 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states, We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


SOUTH DANOTH TEACHERS” AGENCY, *Srh™ 


First class teachers are always in demand in our schools. This agency can sefve you the best 
because its manager is on the ground all the time. Write now for bulletin and registration blank. 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


FREE REGISTRATION gicessezertaneimast 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 
A Recommendation Agency of ‘he highest class. CO-OPERATIVE. Write any office for registration 
blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 


TEACHERS’ 
F ! S H E A. G. FISHER, Prop. A E N Y 
Besslent facilities RD For MaNvaL. ~~ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, (7%',"01r, 224 piners needed now for good 
cial terms to college and normal graduates and experienced tenc 


8 hers. 
THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VER MONT 
" to 
AGENCY * Eleventh year. Write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 


DRAWING CHARTS Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 

These charts are large drawings printed upon largesheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can be seen by every pupil in the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the blackboard. Subjects : 

Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; black background; spray with berries, Study in 
color; rose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bowl studies for composition ; rectangular 


























TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


(Om « GO cme) 


THE 





























ition in Washing- 
ister in this Agency. 
lock, Seattle, Wash. 


* The Agency that is on the groundand does the businesss Fora 
TEACHERS ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana or Alaske it will ree 





frame; flat washes of monochrome. Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
ee Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones. Detail drawing of the feet; 
side view. 


Price per chart, 15 cents. 
Ss vecial prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








HE PU BLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet sinilar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House.” It contains infcrmation 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 
Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them, 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City. New Jersey 











200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 


WORKS FOR TEACHERS 


The South and West now offer bet- 
ter opportunities for capable teachers 
than any other section. THE BELL 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY covers this field 
completely aud works earnestly and 
persistently for its teachers until they 
are satisfactorily located. For full 
information and a sample copy of The 
Progressive Teacher, write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, Nashville, Tenn. 


If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 























BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

Ioan today, ST-LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 

logue today. a 00 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


par EE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
c, J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


reed TYPEWRITERS 43:5; 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al. 
lowing rental to apply. 


TYPEWRIT EMPO 
92-94 Lake St. Ohleage ll 














Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epitor’s Note:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed té Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs: 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stati envelope, personally. . 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope 6 
pened, Mrs. Perkius will give a reply, to the best 
of her ability, if tei cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 

DEAR FRIENDS = | 0 : 

Does it seeiti quite possible that the 
rest-tinie of the year is so tiear at hand? 
{ am sure many of you who are planning 
to combine change and rest with ‘profit- 
able study and travel will gain greatly. 
Your letters regarding the subject of va- 
cation this year have been delightful. 
Especially have I become ititerested in 
the Western teachers who will come to 
our beautiful eastern shore this summer; 
who will visit the wonderfully interest- 
ing and alluring historical spots in and 
arowhd Boston, Somerville, Cambridge; 
who will study at the Harvard summer 


school or at Hyannis or lovely Martha’s | 


Vineyard; who will take the several all- 
day steamer trips to Gloucester, the Isles 
of Shoals, Portland, etc. And, of course, 
not one will fail to visit Beverly Cove, 
the Mecca of all who can reach the place, 
this summer. For the summer home of 
President Tatt is to be located here. 

All teachers should be familiar with 
the lovely ‘‘ North Shore’’ and I am sure 
there will now be wonderfully attractive 
articles supplied im the magazines. I 
will try to note those which can be used 
most helpfully in the schoolroom, And 
I hope none of you have forgotten the 
nine fine sonnets published in the Forum 
about this ‘‘North 
setts.’’ These were noted in a previous 
number of Normal Instructor. You will 
appreciate them now especially, And 
also, look over your Normal Instructor 
files and see what was told you about 
that beautifully illustrated article on 
‘‘Old Marblehead,’’—pictures in colors. 
You will want that too, now. Become 
thoroughly acquainted, through reading 
if you can not otherwise, with this local- 
ity. You will be repaid in many ways. 

One teacher says she has used the 
space-saving idea of filing magazines on 
a hanging rod beneath her table, atid adds 
that she has also purchased, for rinety- 
eight cents, a fine, imissioti-style, tall 
magazine rack which she could not dis- 
pense with. This teacher not only re- 
moves the tables of contents and makes a 
book of them for easy reference but keeps 
a blank book with these in order to note 
especial pages of illustrations which slie 
does not wish to remove and can use 
readily in the magazines. She states that 
the latter book is invaluable. 

Another teacher tells of a device that 
must certainly be a help. She not only 


| removes and files the tables of contents 
| of the magazines she wishes to use from 


year to year in connection with geo- 
graphical and historical topics, but she 
keeps in a blank book the Magazine 
Gleanings of Normal Instructor, leaving 
space at the side of each column as it is 
pasted to write comments such as these :—: 
**Useful for my girls (bovs or class) to 
find, read and report upon ;’’ ‘‘ Excellent 
for use when studying Africa (Alaska, 
South America, etc., etc.)’’ ‘‘Illustra- 
tions and text fine for use in a travel- 
talk ;’’ ‘‘ Suggestions for essay writing by 
the class;’’ ‘‘Contains facts to note when 
studying Cleveland’s administration ;’’ 
etc. 
With best wishes for a good vacation, 
Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*Where the Ostrich Crop is Grown,’’ 
by James H. McClintock. Suburban 
Life, April, page 191. Six illustrations. 
This is very interesting and an admirable 
article to give to the boys and girls to 
read and discuss. The ostrich farms 
around Phoenix, Arizona, are visited and 
just the things we want to know are told. 

Two Arbor Day articles that are well 
worth placing on file for use anotier 
year are, ‘‘The Part Played by the For- 
ests in Every Day Life,’’ (from addresses 
delivered hefore Washington gatherings 
by James S. Whipple and James Wilson ;) 
and ‘‘The Right Way to Trim a Tree,’’ a 
most useful suggestion from the pen of 
William Solotaroff. The three pictures 
are emphatic. 


the department, as has often hap- | 


Shore of Maseachitt= | 








Juiné igo9 


CUMMER> 
SCHOOL 


An ideal summer school in an ideal 
climate. Write for 16th annual 
summer catalog. Address 
THE DENVER NORMAL 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
1543-45 Glenarm Place, DENVER, COLO. 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 























a PP og Cloths voscccccccccvcvccccscvecees $ .75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper......sccsseeeeecees 50 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper....ccssseseseeeeees 35 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prot. C. 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- _ 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL........... 25 
OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth........sssseees 1.50 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 


Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 








Teacher’s Catalog Free 


Write today for Catalogue of 
Close of School Souvenirs 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Souvenirs 
and Souvenir Post Cards 


Handsome Post Card Free with Catalogue. 
THE OHIO PRINTING CO., 














Box 23 New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
mae 
Read What Parents Say 
of the 


New York Normal School 
of Physical Education 


“Tt does not matter what iny boy of girl is going to 
do for a life work after they finish High School, I 
want that they should take the Physical Education 
course at the New York Sctiool: It gives the best 
physical training, the best course of study in subjects 
that make for health and a thorough understanding 
of one’s self and family. Incidentally other things 
failing, it gives one a valuable and useful profession 
to fall back upon. No teacher has the breadth of 
opportunity for good to the pupil equal to the teacher 
oF Physical Training. No teacher comes in contact 
with and gets so near to so many pupils for so 
many years as the teacher of Physical Education.”’ 
Hence—the teacher of greatest influence. 

There is an increasing demand for teachers and 
the compensation is greater than in other kinds of 
educational work. 

A special course for the preparation of Playground 
Instructors. Directors, Supervisors, etc. Send for 
Catalog to 

Dr. Watson L. Savage, Pres., 


308 West 59th Street, New York City 


Blackboard Stencils 


Busy Work, Teachers’ Aids, Raffia, Reeds, 
Yarns, Papers, Crafts and Construction Mater- 
ials, and general School Supplies. Most Complete 
line in the country, Send for our 1909 cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, II. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, of 
music, drawing, or pd 
ing can be made ona Lawtca 
es Printer. —— 

. O wet x 
Ska socccalare tndamaples 
of work, Manufactured by 


pe > da 
The HEKTOGRAPH CO. & Bocsze's."eccs 
e 59 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 




















8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














to individual order only, Orations, e*- 
We Do Write says, poems, plays, lectures, sermons, 
etc., on any subject for any occasions. Send stamp for 


particulars. The Putaam Sta, (Dept. N.) Leck Bex 80, Corunea, Mic 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


ON E CEN T EACH POSTPAID. Assorted as Desired 


Smaller Half-Cent Size 3x3), 
Plan to use them in your school next Fall. Send for a collection for yourself now. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, Size 7x9 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1,000 minature illustrations, 2 
pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES (0., 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


Size 5}x8 


Larger Five-Cent Size, 10x12 


Two Cents each for 13 or More 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 
7Se each, 8 for $5.50 Size including margin 22x28 





BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 








For the portfolio of statesmen you will 
want the portrait of the late Carroll D. 
Wright, page 426, April Review of Re- 
views. Eleven lines of text which con- 
tain much information accompany the 
photograph. On page 391, same num- 
ber, are two pictures of Inaugural Scenes 
in the snowstorm of Marcli 4, I909. Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Taft are shown on page 
393: 

An eight-page article of decided inter- 
est and value is ‘‘The Situation at Pan- 
ama’’ by Forbes Lindsay, author of 
‘‘Panama: The Isthmus and the Canal,’’ 
page 454, April Review of Reviews. 
There is a fine map, showing location of 
important dams, locks and cuts, and 
eleven other pictures, each of which tells 
a story of work accomplished. 


‘‘The Railway Through the Andes,’’ 
page 488 of April Review of Reviews, is 
a single-page description of value to a 
class. The picture of ‘‘An Avalanche 
Shed,’’ will be found to be aseful. 


‘*Antioci: Pleasure-Loving Paris of 
Syria,’? by Dr. Sell, page 192, Sunday 


School Times, (Philadelphia), is of great | 
The | 


interest for teachers of geography. 
third city of the Roman Empire;’’— 
‘jostling each other and speaking many 
different dialects ;’’ ‘‘city did not grow 
up gradually but was constructed by * 
* * Seleucus Nicator and it was his 
pleasure to spend great sums upon it;’’ 
buildings; the ‘‘central boulevard;’’ 
amphitheater, etc. 


“In the Twelve-Inch Turret,’’ by Rich- 
ard Barry, page 635 May Cosmopolitan. 
Kight pictures. ‘‘The danger and thie 
fascination of working the great guns in 
the turrets of our battleships graphically 
described by an eye-witness at target- 
practice.’’ This seven-page account will 
interest the boys especially. Useful 
information given. 

Use with the physical geography class, 
‘‘The Waste from Erosion in the South,’’ 
by W. W. Ashe, page 439 April Review 
of Reviews. You will find it easy to in- 
vite and secure expressions that will prove 
profitable. Three pictures. 


“A Little Dutch Flower Girl’’ is the | 


frontispiece picture of the May St. Nich- 
olas, and there is a windmill, of course. 
You will read the captain, ‘‘Tulips, 
Fresh Tuilps’’ and you will find at once 
the recently-noted article on Dutch Tulip 
culture (Chautauquan). The picture isa 
beautiful one from a drawing by George 
Wharton Edwards. * 


‘‘The Round Robin,’’ by E. Barnes, is 
a poem but I must note it here and ask 
you to be sure to use on April 12th next. 
Same magazine and number. 

‘*A Boy of Devon,’’ by Fannie Mar- 
shall, page 581 of May St. Nicholas, is 
fascinating and I do not believe you have 
any other account or story of the child- 
hood of Sir Walter Raleigh. There are 
two pictures and the one fine photograph 
of the painting by Sir John Miilais, 
showing the boy Walter and (probably) 
his brother Carew will be appreciated by 
teachers. Geographically, historically 
and ethically (quotation, second column, 
page 582, lines 10 to 13), the sketch is 
useful, 

A great deal of enjoyment and up-to- 
date knowledge can be promised from 
a perusal of ‘Public Playgrounds,’’ by 
Day Allen Willey, page 584 of May St. 
Nicholas. Eleven pictures. 

If you know all about ‘‘Logged-Off 
Landers,’? do not read the article on 
Pages 628 to 631 of the May St. Nicholas. 
I knew all too little about the title and 
text, so was glad’ to read the article. 
There are four pictures. See how many 
of the class can explain the title and tell 





|is of absorbirg interest regarding the 





courses for teachers 
NATURE STUDY ty 'ccrespondence: 
All subjects. Write 

for prospectus of special Summer Course. 
Earl DuBois, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


OUTLINES for Debates and Essays. Prepared 


toorder on given Subjects, 1 00 
P. S. Hallock, Box 157. Wilmington, Del. 


you anything about the probable location 
of the scenes described. Admirable for 
school use. The text ‘‘proceeds from the 
known to the unknown’’ in true ‘‘nor- 
mal-school fashion.’’ Written by Henry 
Hale. 

The class will be interested in the 
Duluth Aerial Ferry-Bridge. Large pic- 
ture and about a column of descriptive 
matter, page 653 MaySt. Nicholas. ‘‘Car 
moved by electricity ;’' ‘‘passage across 
the canal in a little more than a minute ;’’ 
capacity of car. Ask if any of the class 
have visited Duluth; if any can secure 
souvenir cards. 


each. 











Buy Entertainments 


FROM 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 


Tell us your entertainment 
worries and we can help you, 

We carry a good, clean line of 
Plays especially adapted for 
schools; also Action Songs, 
Drills, Cantatas, etc. 

Write the Entertainment 
specialists for free catalog. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 





Manufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
75-77 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


A reasonable amount of 
Lettering Free. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Solid Gold $1.75 
Sterl. Silver .85 











The map of ‘The Canadian Northwest 











Compiled from Recent Sources,’’ page | 
too May Century, is valuable. Prince | 
Rupert, the new and most northeriy 


terminus on the Pacific Coast of America, 
is described, and a great deal is told that 


section around and ‘‘the extent of the 
American invasion.’’ There are eleven 
pictures; the title is, ‘‘The Last Trek to 
the Last Frontier;’’ the author is Agnes 
C. Laut. Do you recall the recent Nor- 
ial Instructor note of the ‘‘canoe trip 
down the Saskatchewan?’’ You will find 
the articles useful as companion articles. 


‘“‘Munich—A City of Good Nature,’’ by 
Robert Haven Schauffler, is illustrated 
with eight fine and most interesting pic- 





OU’LL find the study of color values and artistic combinations much 
more effective if Devoe School Water Colors are used; they’re true 
colors; reliable. 

Cakes, half pans or tubes; a very large variety of boxes to choose from. 


No. 122, shown above; 1 cake each Carmine, Ultramarine, Perfect Yellow, Black; No. 7 
brush. You may have Charcoal, Gray or extra Perfect Yellow in place of Black if desired. 


tures. It is given in the May Century, 
page 68. Ask:—‘‘Of what is Munich tlie 
center?’’ Answer on page 75, paragraph 
3s 


“The Old Order Changeth,’’ by Wil- 
liam Allen White. Paper Five—‘'The 
Leaven in the National Lump,’’ May 
American Magazine. This article should 
be called to the attention of the thought- 
ful teacher who likes to make a study of 
human nature as reveaied in political 
situations and acts. The teacher of his- 
tory will find much to appropriate and 
use. ‘‘Public Sentiment—How it Acts;’’ 
‘‘The American Federation of Labor;’’ 
‘‘The Consumer’s League ;"’ etc. 


TEACHERS? SOUVENIRS cpg 5 oy i -ilgaaiamaia 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir 
No. 6, which is something new and entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. 
It is a neat six page folder of good heavy card- 
board size 33, by 6 inches, printed in beautiful 
colors and embossed in rich gold, In the cen- 
ter is a seal with the appropriate words “Lest 
we forget’’ beautifully embossed in rich gold 
witha silk ribbon drawn through the back 
and tied in a bow at the left, just as shown in 
cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. The 
cut at left shows the style with photo. If 
photo is not wanted there will appear instead 
an appropriate design. The inside contains 
an illustrated poem ‘Teachers Greeting” 
written and designed expressly for our sou- 
venirs. Onthe back of this folder is a very 
neat winter scene covering the whole page 
and is very beautiful. On one of the inside 
sheets we print for you the name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, 
names of teacher, scholars and schoolboard, 
which matter you must send us when you 
order. 

We are poritive this souvenir is far superior 
in beauty and design to anything else you can 
getfor your scholars and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 
the souvenir. 

If you are looking for the best, you are 
surely getting it when you send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7. 





No. 118, here shown; 8 half-pans; Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, 
Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray; No. 7 Brush. 


Devoe Wood-stains in powder form, 14 colors, ready to dissolve in water; 
best thing made for manual training work. Special rates to schools and teachers. 


Address Dept. 3. DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
Fulton and William Streets, New York. 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 








New Souvenir No. 7 


Is a neat 12 page booklet 
size 344 by 5in., tied with 


a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed aud embossed in 
colorsand gold. The de- 
sign is exactly as repre- 
sented here. The inside 
contains an elegant poem 
entitled ‘‘Teachers Greet- 
ing” written especially 
for our souvenirs, also 
other appropriate matter 
together with illustrations. 
We print the name of 
School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, Schoolboard and 
Scholarsin each booklet. 
They can be had with or 
without photo. If photo 
is not wanted there will 
appear instead a school 
house and play ground. 
Price List Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 


40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 





Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
legant trans envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on each Souvenir. 
There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced in size. We can copy 
from a large or small photo or from a group providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. Photos are made in the 
same manner as those costing $3 per dozen. ‘e guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph please write your name and 
address on the back. Extra photos can be had for 2c per doz. ‘ 

You must order no less than ten and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remi ‘e must p all orders. 
are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. ‘That’s the way we do business. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt 
of atwo-cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after er pee received. If photo is wanted it requires a little longer to complete the order. You 
should however order as soon as possible. sure to address all letters to this office as we have discontinued al! branch offices, 

With each and every order for souvenirs amounting to $1.50 or more we give free a Portrait of our Presidents, from Washington to Taft, size 16x20. This isa work of 
art and can be framed and it should be found in every home. rice without souvenirs 50c. 

SEIBERT 0., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





If souvenirs 
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HE large sale and countless com- 
mendations which Seeley’s Ques- 
tion Book has enjoyed during the 

brief period since its production, 
amply justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern 
Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great 
body of progressive teachers. 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 





English and Geography 

American Literature U.S. History 
Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Stud 
Algebra on rs 
Physiology & Hygiene and Morals 
Suggestione for the Stndy of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively 
treating methods of studying and teaching the various subjects, ‘This 
invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s 
as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. 

SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each 
subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 pages, is printed on a fine 
grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk ‘cloth. 
PRICE, $1.00. POSTPAID. 

ORDER TO-DAY—If not perfectly satisfied, tell us and we will refund 
your money, 

COMBINATION RATES 
Seeley’s Question Book— 

1. With Normal Instructor 1 yr. $1.27—2 yrs. $1.52) WITH BOTH 

2. With Primary Plans 1 year = . $1.52! 1 Year, $1.92 

3. With The Pathfinder 1 year $1.52. 

4. With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder 1 year $1.92, or 

Both Primary Plans and Pathfinder 1 year $2.02. 

5. With All Three Journals 1 year, $2.42. . 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., <= Dansville, N. Y. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
UNTIL JULY 1, 1909, ONLY 


usually sold at 2c or 3c each,sent postpaid, all for only 2c. 
Send 25c Today for Magazine and Postcards. 

Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908. 

I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the prac- 

tical teacher in the schoolroom of anything I have ever 

seen. There are many others larger, with long, able 

articles on educational matters, but lacking the many 

very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the 

schoolroom, G. W. HASsELTON. 














The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page monthly, a whole year, with 25 
elegant Postcards, beautiful floral designs, lithographed in 10 colors and 
embossed, with the delicate gold outlining which is the latest fad in Postcards. 
No cheap trash, but a beautiful assortment of high grade cards, the kind | 


Normal Instructor, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for S5e. 
Primary Plans, Teachers’ Gazette and 25 Postcards for $1.10 


Address all orders to THE TEACHERS’ GAZETTE, Milford, N.Y. 




















special illustrated N. E. A. folder. 


ing and Fishing, Vacation Estimates, ete., ete. 





TEACHERS 


Write S. K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, Denver, Colorado, for 
@Full partic- | 


ulars regarding Rocky Moutain Tours, Resorts, Hunt- 








, Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 100 En- 


a 
Weddin g graved in script lettering, including two envelopes, 


$6.50. Or in Imitation Engraving for $2.50. 
eo 
Monogram 


Cards 


Workmanship unexcelled. 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


Stationery engraved with your initials on 
60 sheets, fine quality, including 50 en- 
velopes, $1.35. 


neatly engraved with your name, 100 for $1,15, or in im- 
itation engraving for 50 cts. 


Write for samples. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1003 Chestnut St., 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel.” 
Told by L. E. Chittenden. 16mo. 54 
pages. With portraits 50c. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

This well-known story told by Lin- 
coln’s Register of the Treasury is here 
presented in very attractive dress and in- 
cludes five page illustrations, one in color. 
The introduction is by another hand and 
series as an explanatory text to the story 
which follows. 


‘*Uncle Sam’s Business.’’ By Critten- 
den Marriott. 12mo. 321 pages. $1.25. 
Harpers & Brothers, New York. 

This is a treatise in story form on gov- 
ernment. Its purpose seems to be to in- 
duce young men and women to take an 
interest in the affairs of the nation and 
to make attractive a life which is often 
we fear far trom being very interesting 
or very remunerative. The work of Uncle 
Sam as a detective will appeal to every- 
one and the stories of this chapter should 
prove of interest to all. 


‘‘Human Physiology.’’ By John W. 
Ritchie, 362 pages. New-World Science 
Series. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. and Manila, P. I. 

This is a biological physiology for be- 
ginners. If one misses in such a work 
the moral admonitions of the older books 
he need only remember that this is a 
‘*scientific age’’ and demands scientific 
statement. The work is very fully illus- 
trated. Germ diseases and sanitation 
are given more emphasis than usual in 
any school physiology. 


‘‘School Shakespeare.’’ A. V. Hougli- 
ton, M.A. 816 pages. Longmans, Greeti 
& Co., New York. 

Ina single volume are gathered the 
twelve plays usually read in school. The 
text almost entire is given and the press 
work is excellent. There are no notes, 
but a useful glossary. The idea of thus 


selection of plays is a good one and we 
wonder it has not been thought of before. 


‘*Education: An Essay and Other Selec- 
tion.’’ By Ralpli Waldo Emerson. 76 
pages. 35c net. Riverside Educational 
Monographis; edited by Henry Luzzallo. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

In this first volume of the series we see 
the thin-visaged Emerson as he plans iris 
idea of a cultured New England gentle- 
man. ‘‘Respect the child,’’ he says, 
‘‘respect him to the end, but also respect 
yourself. Be the companion of his 





lover of his virtues, but no kinsman of 
iis sin.’* The plan of the series is to 
present carefully selected writings upon 
education in convenient and attractive 
pocket editions at a small cost. 


‘‘A History of German Literature.’’ 


By Calvin Thomas. 430 payes. Price 
| $1.40 net. D., Appleton and Co., New 
York. 

‘In writing this volume it was itiy task 
to compress more than a thousand years 
| of literary history into a volume of about 
| four hundred pages. As it was evident 
| that I should have to omit freely and 
| boldly, I decided to omit the scholars, 


+e 





| philosophers and then of scietice. 
There are, in the main, two ways of con- 
| densing history. One is tuo reduce the 
, manifoldness of the facts to a more or 

less statistical formula. The other is to 
| select from the manifold concrete facts 
those which seem to be most representa- 
tive and most pregnant and to dwell on 
those at some length, leaving the minor 
phenomena unnoticed. In general I have 
preferred the latter method.’’ The work 
is accompanied by a complete index. 


‘*Modern Educators and Their Ideals.’’ 
By Tadasu Misawa. -304 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

This work, besides covering the field 





H 
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usually given, includes selections and 
biographies of William Torrey Harris and 
G. Stanley Hall. The idea of the author 
is rather to compile thoughts from the 
writers’ works than to express ideas him- 
self. The work forms a valuable addition 
to the series of educational works of the 
same house. 


‘Fame Book Biographical Study Series. 


No. I.’’ Edited and published by W. M. 
Knox, Chicago. 62 pages, paper. Price 
loc. 


Givena blank frame space for a picture, 
a biographical sketch of the subject, some 
‘ 


thought, the friend of his friendship, the | 


Teachers Wanted! 





| vince you. Send 
| and method to 





embracing is one volume this particular | 


June 1909 
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T won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and —— Am tape d 

ies on aah 1 cole 
. If you wish to become a better penman, 
write me._ I will send you FREE one of my 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. Inclose stamp. 

Cc. W. RANSOM, 

287 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
















IF YOU THOUGHT THAT 
SPANISH, FRENCH OR GERMAN, BE LEARNED BY MAIL 
in acourse of twelve lessons, at a total cost of 
$2.50, wouldn’t you ordera course? Let us con- 
25 cents for a sample lesson 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 140 North St., 











The “Most Popular” Music Folios 
A welcome gift in any home 


Home Songs (Words and Piano)...+.....$0.50 
National Songs (Words and Piano).....+ 
College Songs (Words and Piano) 
Love Songs (Words and Piano)........+. 50 
Piano Pieces.....eeeereeeee PTS TTY Titty it 
Piano Duets.......eeeeree+ 2 aon S90 o smen pes 
Piano Dance Folio....«...+++ 
Piano Operatic Pieces........++++ te eeeees 
Violin Pieces —_ Piano ACC.) .++ee00008 6 
New Violin Solos (with Piano ACCc.)....+ . 
Flute Solos (with Piano ACC.)..sseevveees 0% 
Mandolin Pieces, 1st Mandolin........... .40 
nid 6 Guitar ACC.ssesseeseees «40 
+ % = Piano ACC...esseceeeees +50 
New Songs for Glee Clubs....-.+seeeeees +50 
New Songs for Male Quartets.+++...+++s 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, Publishers 

















| 31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 














TEACHERS 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
book FREE. Will 
N. KELLOGG, 


Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





interest you. 














Vacation at the Shore 


Rooms ina go cottage at one of the best 
New England Beaches. For terms write to 
Mrs. H. D. Hemenway, Northampton, Mass. 


| After Jutie roth address Crescent Beach, Conu. 











What Are You Going to Do With 
Your Vacation. © 


Here’s An Opportunity To 





Make $12 and Up Per Day 


We have 4 very attractive proposition to make 
to ambitious, éfergetic men and women to act 
as our representatives, and secure enrollments 
for one of the largest and tost successful corres- 





pondence schools of music itt the world. Easy 
to secure enrollments on our special plan. No 
outfits or supplies of any kind to buy; con- 


vincing printed matter supplied free for distri- 
bution. Exclusive territory; unusually fiperal 
comitissions. “Write at once, giving experience 
and state if you can play piano or organ. Terti- 
tory now being alloted. Our unique and suc- 
cessful selling plan fully explained, showing how 
you can make, during your vacation, in pleasant 
honorable work, more than your total yearly 
earnings in the school room. Address 


SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Agency Division, Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo 











Make Your 
Vacation Pay 


We have a proposition to make 
you that will enable you to make 
money during vacation. 

The work is easy and interesting, 
the rewards liberal. 

Ladies and gentlemen of refine- 
ment are sure to be successful. 

You can work either at home. at 

resorts, or wherever you spend the summer. 
This work will! not interfere with your other 
occupations or pleasures. 
Write today for full particulars, 
ATLANTIC IMPORTING CO., 
67 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DUST CONDITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS. 


T IS only in recent years that science has sought 
I to improve the hygienic conditions of our 
school buildings. Among the most interesting 
aud enlightening of the various experiments 
conducted have been those dealing with dust 
aud its relation to the transmission of contag- 
jous diseases, 

In class-rooms, lecture-halls, laboratories, au- 
ditoritoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its most 
dangerous form. Pupils naturally track in from 
out of doors large amounts of dust and dirt—the 
frequent shifting of classes, the constaut move- 
ment of feet and the various drafts and air- 


currents produce a continuous circulation of | 


dust and bacteria dangerious to anyone breath- 
ing it. 








Circulating dust can be reduced nearly one 
hundred per cent, but the only feasible method 
of accomplishing the purpose is by treating the 
floors with a preparation that will not only 
catch and hold the dust particles but £7z// the 
disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained from 
the use of Standard floor Dressing, its use on all 
wood floors cannot be too highly recommended, 
whether for schools, colleges, hospitals, stores or 
public buildings. /¢zs not intended for house- 
hold use, and should not be applied to any floor 
in the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the present time, 
being used in a great number of educational 
institutions, in hospitals, in great mercantile 
houses and public buildings. It has in every 
instance proved of inestimable value and sub- 
stantiates every claim made for it. In addition, 
it is an excellent floor preservative, as it prevents 
splintering and cracking of the wood. ‘Three or 
four treatments a year afford the most satisfac- 
tory results. It pays for itself many times over 
by saving labor. 

Asa demonstration of its efficiency, we are 
willing to treat one floor, of room or corridor, of 
any school or public building with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and AT OUR OWN EXPENSE, 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we 
willsend free sample with full di- 
rections for applying. 

To those in charge of schools and 
other public institutions we will 
send testimonials, reports, our 
book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers”’ and 
full particulars regarding our free 
trial offer. . 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Memo the Basis 
of All Knowledge 
THE 
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5 
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\Z S 76) t- eyes, KEY 
stop-Forgettino= a 
Sh You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, increases 
TO ‘income; gives ready memory forfaces, 
REMEMBER” Dames, business, studies, conversation; 
kn wey develops will, public speaking. 





DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 








BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal Sehoo! Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave, Chicago, Il, 











| Discoverers, Scientists and 
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inserted leaves of Perry-like portraits of 
the subject of the sketch and you have the 
material of this series. The uses to which 
the work may be put are many. You 
may simply read the sketch, select the 
subject from the picture page and paste 
it in the frame. Or you may use the 
questions in the back of the book for an 
exercise in biography. These the author 
has planned for you. Each one in addi- 
tion could find a use to suit himself. 
Series One—the first to be published—cov- 
ers portraits and sketches of one hundred 
Inventors, 
Archimedes and Alexander Graham Bell 
coming, interspersed with others, on the 
saine page. 


’ 


‘*Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ 
New Kdition with maps. 
$1.25. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This classic is greatly improved by the 
addition of maps; and is further enhanced 
in value by the addition of accounts in 
the same vein of the later battles of 
Quebec, Yorktown, Vicksburg, Gettys- 
burg. Sedan, Manila Bay, Santiago and 
Tsu-Shima (The Sea of Japan). The 
Harpers’ Creasy will be appreciated by 
many who are already familiar with the 
eatlier work, 


‘A Manual of America Ljiterature.’’ 
Edited by Theodore Stanton, in collabor- 
ation with members of the faculty of Cor- 
nell University. 493 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

The first two chapters of this book, on 
the literature of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods, which occupy, however, 
but a small proportion of its pages, are 
based upon and are abridgments of the four 
volume work of the late Moses Coit 
Tyler. The larger part of the book is by 
other writers and is devoted to the writers 
of the Nineteenth Century, under the 
divisions of Historians, Noveiists, Poets, 
Essayists and Humorists, Orators Divines, 
and Scientists. There is also a chapter 
on Periodicals, and a good index. Inci- 
deutally, we may add, that the book was 
prepared as No. 4000,'‘ Memorial Volume’”’ 
of the ‘‘Tauchnitz Edition.’’ The pub- 
lication of this Edition in Germany 
was begun in 1841, and these Memorial 
Volumes form a little series of special 
issues published at turning points. For 
instance, the first Memorial Volume was 
No. 500, another No. 1000, etc. This 
present Manual is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to President Roosevelt. 


‘*The Federal Service as a Career.’’ By 
El Bie Kean Foltz. 319 pages. Price 
$1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This is a work of aspiration to the 
youth of the country. The author—an 
office-holder himself—knows whereof he 
speaks. It is obvious that this is a dis- 
tinct advantage and emphasizes the book’s 
reliability. It is a book of facts, con- 
cisely stated, free from technicalities, and 
arranged with a view to practical use. 


‘*Adventures in Field and Forest.’’ 
By Frank H. Spearman, Wm. Drysdale 
and others. Iilustrated, 212 pages. ‘‘On 
Trrack and Diamond.’’ By George Har- 
vey, J. Conover and others. Illustrated. 
221 pages, 60c. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

These belong to the large list of books 
for young people issued by these pub- 
lishers. The first-named volume is tlie 


“ latest in their Adventure Series and thie 


second is the first of a new series to be 
known as the 
stories in each are by well-known and 


popular writers and are of a very accept- | 


able character. 


‘‘Writings of George Washington.’’ 
Kdited with an introduction and notes 
by Lawrence B. Evans. 567 pages. Price 
$2.00 Writings of American Statesmen 
Series. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

Tiis is the first of a series by the same 


author covering selections in uniform | 


style and binding from the writings of 
important American Statesmen. This 
first volume covers an introductory argu- 
ment showing the field to be covered, the 
place of Washington in his Country's 


history, the basis for the selection of the | 


letters. The introduction cldéses with 


| these words: ‘‘ Whether in the manage- 
inent of his private business or in the | 
direction of public enterprises, whether | 


leading the army or presiding over the 
administration of the government, his 
action was determined by principles 
which might well be adopted as universal 
(Continued on page 43) 





518 pages. | 











LAIRD 6 LEE’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


WS" FOR SCHOOLS AND CENERAL USE “@@ 





The New Standard Speller #*" 


wrw LHe A NEW WORD-BOOK —SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 
an YEW STANDARD 4 A simple system of progressive word-building is observed throughout the entire 
, series of lessons.—— Beginning with common, easy words of one syllable, the pupil 


is instructed how to form from these the more difficult words of two, three and four 
syllables appearing in the more advanced lessons.—- By this method, the pupil learns 
to observe the forms of words, and as there are no marks of any kind placed over the 
letters, he readily recognizes them as the same when seen in newspapers and books 
—tThe eye is thus trained to note the individual letters that go to make up the words, 
and to observe the order in which they are placed. — The pronunciation is indicated 
by marked letters at the top of each group, and by this means is avoided the numer- 
ous confusing marks that in other spellers so distort the words as to make it difficult 
for one to recognize them ‘as the same words when seen without the marks. — The 
principal rules of orthography are explained and illustrated in the various lessons, 
and the use of prefixes and suffixes isso clearly shown as to give the pupil an elementary knowledge 
of the parts of speech, and prepare the way for an easy comprehension and use of the tables of prefixes, 
suffixes and stems contained in the supplement.—When the pupil is familiar with these, the spellings aad 
meanings of thousands of words will be readily understood without referring to a dictionary. 


218 PAGES — BOARDS, ORNAMENTAL COVER, CLOTH BACK, 25c, 











LAIRD & LEE’S CREAT SERIES OF 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


I> AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS THE WORLD CAN BESTOW. “<I 


MEDALS RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE at all Expositions since issued. 
AND GENERAL 







ADDENDA 
of about 300 recent words pertaining to 
late discoveries in the arts and sciences, 
making the LIBRARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
Editions 840 pages each. 


LIBRARY EDITION—For Library, 
Home and Office. Contains Dictionaries of 
Mythology, Biography, Geography, Bota- 
ny, Biblival, Historical and Classical Names, 
English Word-Building, Rules in Orthog- 
raphy, Musical, Legal and Medical Terms 
and Symbols, Foreign Phrases, Abbrevia 
tions, Metric System, Proofreading — 13 
special encyclopedic features. 900 illus., 
840 p 28 full-page plates, 1 2 in colors. Size, - 
ages ins. Full flexible leather, thumb-indexed, 

756 pages 460 pages 384 pages polished green edges, in a box, $2.50 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION — For High Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Contains all special departments of Library Edition. 900 illustrations, 24 full-page plates, six:in 
colors. 840 pages. Size, 6x8 inches. Half leather, thumb-indexed, marbled edges, $1.50 


STUDENTS’ COMMON SCHOOL EDITION — Without Medical, Legal, Mythological and 
Botanical Dictionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 full-page plates, two pages colored maps Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, a feature found in this edition only. 5x7 inches. Black silk cloth, side and back 
titles in gold, special frontispiece, 75c. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION —A new dictionary. Hand composition. New plates. 
30,000 words. 6,000 Synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, irregular 
verbs, plural of nouns, hundreds of new words. Key to diacritical marks foot of each page. Signs used in 
Writing and Typography. Vocabulary words in bold black type. 460 pages. 600 text illustrations, two 
pages flags of nationsin colors. Size, 4%x6% inches, 14 inches thick. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDITION — Fox all Primary Grades. Entirely new plates. _Root 
words in bold black type. 450 illustrations. Diacritical markings uniform with the other editions. 25,000 
words and definitions. 384 pages. Black cloth, side and back title in gold, 25c. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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How to PREPARE and How to PASS 


EXAMINATIONS 


STUDY THE NEW YORK STATE EXASIIN- 


ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 


These examinations are used by more County 

Superintendents, School Commissioners and 

Boards of Examiners in preparing examinations 

for teachers’ certificates allover the United 

States, than any other similar sets of examl- 

nation questions, 

‘History repeats itself’’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 
og examinations when preparing 
or an examination in any one of 
the following subjects. Geography 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
ef any oneof the following subjects. 
These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under thedirect 
supervision of Commisslomer Draper 
and the answers have beem carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 


versity. 
Following are the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 
for New York. are up-to-date, viz: 
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14 Years of Economy, th Answers. 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 


for 82.00, which is less than 10 cents for each subject. 
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VALPARAISO 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


UNIVERSITY| 


(ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


Will open its Summer Term, May 18, 1909; Mid-Summer Ab June 15, 1909; and its Thirty-seventh 
"Year, September 21, 1 


The growth of the Institution has been without a 
parallel, It was established in 1878 with 3 Depart- 
ments, 4 Instructors and the annual enrollment was 
210 different students, Now there are 


25 Departments _— 176 Instructors 


and an annual enrollment last year of 


5367 Different Students 


The reason for this growth is the fact that the In- 
stitution is constantly increasiug its facilities, strength- 
ening it courses of study and offering additional ad- 
vantages without making the expense to the student 
any greater. 

It is well-equipped with buildings, library, labora- 
tories, and apparatus for giving thorough instruction 
in the following 


DEPARTMENTS 


Preparatory, Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, Pedagogy, 
Manual Training, Scientific, — y, Civil n eenend, 
Classical, Higher English, Germ rench, —_ , Italian, 

Pharmacy, 


Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, 
Medical, Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 

The aim of the Institution is to give to all, 


whether rich or poor, equal advantages for se- 


curing a thorough, practical education. 

In order to carry out thic idea the inetitu- 
tion has always provided, 

The highest grade of instruction. 

it has supplied itself with the best equip- 
ments. 

It has made the expenses the lowest. 

It is thought by some that because the expenses are 
80 low, the character of the instruction must be in- 
ferlor, 

It is but just to say thatthe salaries of the instruc- 
tors equal those of the best state universities, In other 
words the low rates have not been made at the ex- 
pense of a high grade of instruction, but have been 
made by applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living’ 


so that most satisfactory neelhnsent dn | for board 
and room may be had at from $1.70 to $2.25 per 
week, Tuition $15 per pres of twelve weeks. 
if the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year 
it includes all of the departments, excepting Medical, 
Dental, and private lessons in Music, The total ex- 
pense of board, tuition, and furnished room for the 
regular school year (thirty -six weeks)need not exceed 
$102.20, or for forty-eight weeks $131.60. 











DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY 


Valparaiso University 


On account of the clinical advantages this de- 
partment is located in Chicago, just one block 
from the medical department of the school. The 
building, 80 x 120 ft., five stories high, is entirely 
occupied by the Dental School. 

The school has been established for a quarter 
of a century under the well known naine of 


“Chicago College of Dental Surgery”’ 


Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D. D.S., LL. D., 
has been the Dean of the college from the begin- 
ning, and continues to act in the same capacity. 
His name is favorably known in dental circles 
in every city in the country as well as in foreign 
countries. 

Students enter the Dental Department at the 

beginning of the year only. All other 
departments at any time. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


Valparaiso University 
The course of study in thisis the same as that 
of the best medical schools. Valparaiso Univer- 
sity owns its college and hospital buildings in 
both Valparaiso and Chicago. The Chicago 
buildings are just across the street from Cook 
County Hospital, in oné of the 


Greatest Medical Centers in the World 
The medical department is conducted in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State and the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred on all who com- 
plete the course. 

‘Two years of the work may be done at Valpar- 
iso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, or the 
entire four years may be done in Chicago, 


During the summer terms the regular work of the school continues the same as during any other term of the year’ 








review work or a part of each 


without additional expense. 
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GAYLORD’S VERB BLANKS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 


BENEFIT THE PUPIL by placing the verb before him in clear, con- 
cise, easily remembered form. 
Save half his time writing out his conjugations. 


BENEFIT THE TEACHER by making tedious explanations in the 
class room, unnecessary. 
Simplify looking over pupils’ papers, and make both studying and 
teaching the languages a’ pleasure. Send for FREE sample. 


GAYLORD BROS. 


230 E. Washington Street - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, a 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, a 


These Plan Books contain such 
of necessary books. 


which to do. 
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EVERY DAY PLANS 





COMBINATION PRICES 


is a set of handsome flan books, written 
Every Day Plans and arranged dy teachers for teachers, to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to 
furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 


every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature a and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils 
They tell how to do, what to do and supply the material with 


They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 


‘ready for use’’ 
commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


For Teachers 
of All Grades 


By NELLIE G. PETTICREW 
and NELLIE McCABE, of the 
PIQUA, OHIO, SCHOOLS 





The Most Attractive 
and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Published 
For Teachers 











Volume I Autumn Plans (40c) 
Volume II Winter Plans (40c) 
Volume III Spring Plans (40c) 
Volume IV General Plans (40c) 
Set Complete—4 Volumes, $1.50 
Complete in 1 cloth bound vol., $2.00 
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‘Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.”’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


The Newer Education 


By John W. Zeller, State School Commissioner-Elect of Ohio 


HE new education of fifteen years ago was 
T psychological. It was the result of wider 

study and more profound research into un- 
explored phases of physiological psychology. 

The new education came as a result of this 
greater and more intense study of psychology and 
its correlated subjects. 

Dr. Halleck’s two books on this subject had a 
marked influence in revolutionizing text books 
and methods of teaching. It was this deeper 
insight and greater knowledge of peychology that 
completely revolutionized the subject-matter of 
geography and the method of teaching it. 

The new psychology, _= great value on 
imagination and dignified it by the term: **The 
supreme faculty of the soul.” The old geog- 
raphy in both the arrangement of subj-ct-matter 
and method of teaching was based on the idea 
that this subject was largely a memory study. 

The new geography is based on the idea that 
its subject-matter should appeal to and depend 
mainly on the power of imagination; and the 
teacher who has not yet discovered this difference 
in psychological basis is having a hard time in 
getting good results in this subject. 

The new education, a product of a better know- 

ledge of pscyhology, improved many of our text 
‘books and methods of instruction. It placed a 
new and greater emphasis on the two important 
subjects of drawing and art study, and nature 
study. 
The new education also placed more emphasis 
on the child and regarded him as the chief and 
central concern. It led the teacher to teach the 
child rather than the book. 

In our transition from the old to the new we 
wasted some time and energy in foolish exploita- 
tions, but all in all, great good has come to our 
schools through this movement. 

The newer education is and will be industrial. 
There is a wide-spread and growing feeling that 
our public schools are not giving the people 
adequate returns for the vast sum of money spent, 
that the schools should do something for the vast 
number of pupils who leave school at the close of 
the grammar grade period, and for the many 
who leave before the close of this period; that a 
supreme effort should be made to retain a large 
number of these for a longer time by so modi- 
fying our courses of study as to give them train- 
ing which will fit them in a much greater degree 
for industrial efficiency along any line of work 
that they may choose as their life work. 

This growing sentiment against the efficienc 
of our public school to meet the demands of this 
industrial age, d-es not extend to the elementary 
schools only. 

Too many of our high school courses aim at 
preparation for college. College influences have 
too largely dictated the high school curriculum. 
A very small per cent of those entering the high 
school can attend any college, and yet the emphasis 
is placed on preparation for college. 





We preach the dignity and divinity of manual 
labor and then proceed to prepare our pupils for 
professions only. 

The high school is no longer **the poor man’s 
college.”’ 

Not until the high school course is so modified 
as to give the youth who can not and should 
not go to college an equal pincers to pre- 
pare them for some industrial vocation, can it 
truly be called **the poor man’s college.”’ 

Gur high schools, in that they have not recog- 
nized the industrial needs of this intense indus- 
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trial age, are becoming exceedingly undemocratic. 
So high an authority as Dean Russell of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, in 
discussing the needs of equal educational oppor- 
tunity, said: ‘‘The foundation rock of democracy 
is equality of opportunity. Our present school 
system does not give equality of opportunity. 
he grades prepare for the high school and the 
high school for the college. Only those who go 
to college or professional schools have equal o 
portunities. ‘The soya of the masses should 
not be the same as of the leaders. The schools 
will furnish equal opportunities when they fit 
each man for leadership in his own sphere.” This 
is a true characterization of our schools, and it 
becomes us as public school men “to sit up and 
take notice’ of this criticism. 
The question, what can the schools do to fit 


the youth for their several callings, is world- 
wide, and so vital and all-absorbing that there is 
danger in making the adjutsment to meet the 
aim of industrial training that the educational 
pendulum will swing to the other extreme. In 
our eagerness to solve this problem, there is dan- 
ger of losing sight uf that other equally important 
question, **What can the schools do to make life 
worth living during the hours when men are not 
engaged in the struggle for bread?’ There is 
danger of losing sight of preparation for the 
nation’s civic and moral life. 

In solving this problem we must remember that 
the success or failure of a boy depends very large- 
ly on the manner in which he will employ his 
leisure time, that the future character of our cit- 
izenship depends, very largely, upon the manner 
in which our vast industrial ten will employ its 
leisure hours; that this vast multitude of toilers 
must know history, civics, literature, music, art 
and other cultural subjects—must know how to 
appreciate and enjoy good books, and be able to 
think **the best thoughts of the best men as_ they 
are enshrined in art and literature.” 

‘They must be taught how to appreciate the 
things of the mind and the higher lite.” 

The school men must stand for more than 
merely specialized and technical results. We must 
ask the mill, not only what grade of steel but 
what grade of men, it will turn out, and the 
factory not only what grade of shoes but what 
grade of men it will produce. 

The newer education must see to it that noi 
only a higher grade product but a higher grade 
of manhood be turned out. 

The coming vocational schools must be made 
to articulate closely at some point with our public 
school system. In this coming readjustment of 
our schools to our new industrial conditions, the 
public school men must stand for the fact that 
‘education for avocation is equally important 
with education for vocation.” 

The newer education will not only modify its 
course of study so as to meet the needs of this 
intensely industrial age but it will aim to elimi- 
nate waste by formulating a course of study hav- 
ing a greater continuity, a more definite purpose 
and more closely correlated. The newer educa- 
tion will not eliminate any subjects or subject- 
matter but it will eliminate waste resulting from 
defective courses of study and a lack of trained 
and skilful teachers. It will not eliminate arith- 
metic but more of the poor teaching of arith- 
metic. 

The ordinary course of study seems overcrowded 
because we have not yet learned to teach the sub- 
jects in such a way as to reduce the mental fric- 
tion toa minimum and best conserve the time 
and energy of our pupils. 

The newer education will aiszo concern itself 
with the reorganization of our rural schools. 
That we have outgrown our small-unit-dis- 
trict system, no well-informed man will deny. 
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‘Thoughtful men in the country and city are de- 
yloring the decadence of our rural schools. We 
late outgrown the small-unit district-system 
as truly as we have outgrown our iniquitous and 
inequitable system of taxation. Both were good 
d generation ago, both are bad now, 

The district system, regarded as the most dem- 
ocratic, is in reality the most undemocratic. It 
is responsible for the great inequality of educa- 
tonal opportunities in the rural schools. This 
system means good school houses, good equip- 
ments, good teachers and long terms in districts 
of large wealth und intelligent public sentiment, 
and poor school houses, poor equipments, poor 
teachers and short terms where there is small 
wealth, indifference or parsimony on the part of 
the taxpayers. In our more complex civilization 
and more dense population, we are coming to 
realize that the education of the youth is} not a 
matter of district concern only—not a matter of 
local concern only, but a matter of State concern 
as well. 

‘*For the good of all, all the schools should be 
good.”” ‘The newer education will seek such 
legislation as will establish a larger unit of or- 
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ganization, one that will give the greatest efficiency _ 


at the least cost for all the children alike. 

The new education being psychological revealed 
the fact that there is a very close relation between 
tthe physical and mental life. The newer educa- 
tion is taking advantage of this knowledge and 
is coming to realize that even moral delinquency 
is frequently the result of physical delinquency, 
that ill-temper and dullness are in many cases 
directly traceable to some physical defect or de- 
formity—that the chief cause of truancy, when 
traced to its root, is found in some physical defect 
in the organs of hearing, seeing, or breathing. 

The newer education is coming to recognize 
that there is such a thing as ** Reform by surgery.”’ 
Already provision is made in some of our most 
aggressive cities to reach the seat of the difficulty 
by surgical treatment. 

In a few cities, notably Los Angeles, provision 
is made in the schouls for a malieastindt surgical 
laboratory and truants and delinquents are sent 
to this department and in many cases are restored 
to moral rectitude. 

The newer education will insist on high grade 
medical inspection, with a view of not only pre- 
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venting the spread of contagious diseases but of 
correcting physical defects. 

A State that compels its youth to attend school 
is under obligation to furnish conditions most 
favorable to their progress. High grade medical 
inspectiun and vocational training schools will 
greatly diminish the number of youth now in our 
reformatories. It isa sad commentary on the 
schools of Ohio that five thousand of her youth 
are in her reformatories. It costs the state about 
three hundred dollars per capita to maintain 
them. 

The newer education is teaching us that form. 
ation is not only wiser but cheaper than reform- 
ation. It hasin it the gospel of prevention. It 
believes that an ounce of preventative is worth, 
not only the traditional pound but a ton, of 
cure. 

The spirit of this newer education, fully realized 
will usher in a new heaven and a new earth and 
bring the children into their own. Let us hug 
this spirit to our hearts and send it forth on its 
mission with a new vigor, in the hope that out of 
it will come a better race and a larger and nobler 
Democracy. 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the Elementary Schools 


once to know the kind of teaching that the 

eo ve teachers are expected to undertake. 
With the widespread and unorganized interest in 
agricultural education it is impossible to make 
any definite classification, but we may roughly 
throw the schools in which the teaching of the 
subject is in question into three groups—the ele- 
mentary schools, the high schools, and various 
kinds of special schools. 

We first consider elementary teaching of all 
kinds, meaning, in general, such range of work 
as iscomprised in the first eight grades of a graded 
school system, or work in ungraded schools that 
is not more advanced than this. In this group 
the difficulties are the greatest. The group in- 
cludes most of the so-called rural schools, the 
greater part of which are not graded to any ex- 
tent, in some regions not at all. These rural 
schools are most closely in contact with real 
agricultural needs, and it is in them that many 
persons seem to expect the quickest and_ best 
results from the teaching of agriculture; yet they 
are beset with very special difficulties, and we shall 
need to discuss them at some length. We may 
take this opportunity, also, to discuss some of 
the principles involved in rural school education. 

The first thing that needs to be done with the 
rural elementary schools—the so-called district 
schools—is to redirect them and vitalize them, 
rather than merely to introduce agricul- 
ture as such. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that this very agitation for the 
teaching of agriculture is to be the means 
of starting the reorganization. The de- 
mand for the introduction of agriculture 
is in reality the concrete expression of a 
desire to make the schools mean some- 
thing real and tangible to the pupil, to 
relate them to his life and environment. 
The effort to accomplish this has recurred 
ane at different epochs for at least 
one hundred years. Recorded discuss- 
ions of tifty and seventy-five years ago 
read much like those of today. It is 
probable, however, that we have now ar- 
rived at a time when the agitation will 

roduce concrete organizational results. 
Saneation by means of agriculture is but 
a phase of industrial education. * * * 
"The rural elementary school will be re- 


*Director of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture of Cornell University. The above extracts are 
froma Monograph “On the Training of Persons to 
Teach Agriculture in the Public Schools,” issued as 
Bulletin No. 380 by the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


[’ THE training of teachers it is necessary at 


By Liberty Hyde Bailey* 


directed by making it a natural expression of the 
community of which it is or ought to be a part. 
Education should develop out of daily experience. 
It is not necessary to have an entirely new cur- 
riculum in order to redirect the rural school. If 
geography is taught, let it be taught in terms of 
the environment. Geography deals with the 
surface of the earth. It may well concern itself 
at first with the school grounds, the highways, the 
fields and what grows in them, the forests, hills, 
and streams, the hamlet, the people and their 
affairs. As the pupil grows, he is introduced to 
the world activities. Similar remarks may be 
made for arithmetic, reading, and all the other 
customary work of the school. This is much 
more than what is now meant by **correlation.”’ 
The problem of the rural school is not so much 
one of subjects as of methods of teaching. The 
best part of any school is its spirit; a school can 
be conceived in. which no agriculture is taught 
separately, which may still present the subject 
vitally from day to day by means of the custom- 
ary studies and exercises. The agricultural col- 


leges, for example, have all along made the mis- 
take of trying to make farmers of their students 
by compelling them to take certain ** practical’? 
courses, forgetting that the spirit and method of 
the institution are what make the work vital and 
what send the youth back to the land. The whole 
enterprise of elementary schooling needs to be 
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developed natively and from a new point of view; 
for in an agricultural country agiiculture should 
be as much a part of the school as oxygen is a 
part of the air. We should not isolate agricul- 
ture from the environment of life in order to 
teach it; we should teach the entire environment. 

It is not alone a new kind of teacher that the 
rural elementary school needs, and no rural school 
constituency should be allowed to feel that em- 
phasis should be put on teachers alone. In fact, 
the kind of teacher is usually an expression and 
result of the type of effort that exists in the dis- 
trict. The school is worth no more than the dis- 
trict pays for it. The same is true of a horse or 
a plow ora farm. The rural school premises are 
often unattractive or even repulsive. No work 
with spirit in it is likely to be accomplished under 
such conditions. Moreover, there is no equip- 
ment in most of these schools; and teaching can 
not, any more than farming, be well accomplished 
without facilities and appliances. 

The school building is first to be considered. 
From Maine to Minnesota one will see in the open 
country practically one kind of schoolhouse, and 
this the kind in which our fathers went to school. 
There is nothing about it to suggest the activities 
of the community or to attract children. Stand- 
ing in an agricultural country, it is scant of land 
and bare of trees. If a room or wing were added 
to every rural schoolhouse to which children could 
take their collections or in which they 
could do work with their hands, it would 
start a revolution in the ideals of country 
school teaching, even with our present 
school teachers. Such a room would 
challenge every person in the community. 
They would want to know what relation 
hand training and nature study and sim- 
ilar activities bear to teaching. Such a 
room would ask a hundred questions 
every day. The teacher could not refuse 
to try to answer them. A room of this 
kind, containing perhaps a plow and a 
few sprioetanl iemaleuatt, would itself 
constitute one of the means of training 
teachers. ? £ ° ° * 

It is well to consider briefly what ma 
be taught in the elementary shoal, 
whether a town school or a country un- 
graded school. In some cases separate 
classes in agriculture may be organized, 
but in most cases the work for the pres- 
ent must be incidental to other teaching. 
In any event, the content of the agricult- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Plea for the Better Teaching of Geography 


O MANY teachers, especially those working 
S in rural schools, complain that they dislike 

teaching geography, and so many teachers in 
the schools of Chicago teach no geography, what- 
ever, that I have looked about for the cause of 
their distaste for and their neglect of, the subject. 
In almost every case, I find that the teachers, 
themselves, know next to nothing about geog- 
raphy. Many have not studied it since leaving 
the grades or the first year of high school work. 
Therefore they are asking questions for which 
they themselves would be puzzled to give really 
satisfactory answers. They can not clinch facts 
for the pupils, because they, themselves, do not 
understand the principles underlying the facts. 
These teachers measure off so many square inches 
of geography per lesson, and if they are severe, 
the pupils learn their own text book 
—not geography; if the teachers are 


By Cora M. Doolittle 


lead to rational answers to some very important 
question. To show what I mean by this sort of 
preparation. I submit a plan of study on ‘‘Move- 
ments of Wind and Water;”’ selecting this subject 
since so few teachers have a satisfactory method 
for a the subject. The questions are 
supplemented by some suggestions to indicate the 
kind of answers for which to seek. Five ques- 
tions are enough to use in addition to the regular 
lesson, and will make a good “‘starter’’ to arouse 
interest. 

You will pardon this digression while I speak 
to teachers of country schools for they do need 
help amidst their hosts of duties. Last fall when 
I took up my work in a school of sixty pupils, I 
called my sixth, seventh, and eighth grades to 
the recitation seats. We had a short talk. about 


Explain to pupils that ordinarily one does 
not notice the weight of air on his hand be- 
cause the pressure is even on all sides of it; 
but, that when the air is removed from be- 
neath, the weight of air resting on the hand 
is noticeable. 

5. Why is the pressure of air on our bodies 
not painful ? 
6. Compute the weight of air resting upon the 
schoolhouse. 
7. How does the dictionary define the word 
barometer ? 
8. Read about the barometer in the encyc.o- 
pedia and in your geography. 
9. Describe a barometer that we might make. 
10. How would this barometer show variation 
in air pressure ? 
11. Why would this barometer not 
be practical? Too cumbersome 





‘easy,’ the pupils learn nothing at 


water would cvaporate—glass tube 





all. 

Many teachers can not pronounce 
the geographical names in the lesson 
—some can not even spell them. 
Therefore accuracy in spelling and 
pronunciation is not insisted upon. 
)ne of the teachers never thinks of 
showing careless John that Gon is not 
his name, or that he would not re- 
spond to a call for “*John,”’ so John 
continues to write ‘New Orleens”’ 
and to say *‘New Orlééns.”” when he 
could be made to write New Orleans 
and say New Orléans, if his teacher 
were not so careless. Careless teacher 
—careless John; what more can you 
expect ? 

hen, too, teachers who can not 
draw maps, rarely insist on the pupils 
drawing maps freehand without the 
aid of their books. The pupils trace 
endless maps, learning nothing from 
the meaningless drudgery. 

What is the remedy for these mis- 
takes? Why, simply study. 

There are others who fail in teach- 
ing this abet because they are 
teaching ‘*fluffy-ruffle’’ geography. 
Too much time spént’ on boundaries, 
and foolish detail, too many fancy 
maps, and diagrams and charts, too 
many papers on unusual features, 
explain their failure. What is the 
remedy? A study of the broader 
features of physical and commercial 
geography. 

Teachers of average ability--and 
nearly all teachers possess that-—who 
will take time to study geography, to 
prepare outlines and questions to 








apt to be too large to indicate much 
x sobs would be hard to fasten 
lube in place. 

12. If one carried a barometer, how 
would climbing a bill affect the 
reading of the instrument ? 

13. An elevation of about 1,000 
feet makes a change of one inch in 
the height of mercury in the bar 
ometer. Make five problems based 
on this fact. 

14, Find out all that you can about 
the aneroid barometer. For what is 
it used in place of a mercury barom- 
eter? Why? 

15. Put a drop of ice water colored 
with blueing into a bowl of warm 
water? What is the result? 

16. “— the window of a warm 
room. tore and after opening the 
window, note the reading of the ther- 
mometer, which should be placed as 
far from the window as _ possible. 
What is your conclusion? Show 
that air is a fluid, and that cold air 
mires with warm air, just as the cold 
water with the warm in Number 15. 

17. Open the window of a room 
where there isa very hot fire. Where 
is the draft? Between the window 
and the stove. Face toward the win- 
cow, and then toward the stove. In 
which direction is the air moving? 
Toward the stove. 

18. Sland on a chair in this room. 
What do you notice? In which way 
does the air seem to move if you raise 
your hand on level with window open 
at the top? Away from the stove. 

19. Now think of the equator as a 








help their pupils—and themselves; 
teachers who will secure specime:is, 
pictures, poems and stories to fix points; can 
teach geography. Intelligent correlation of geog- 
raphy with history, reading and arithmetic— 
through longitude and time, pupulation and 
area, and township, etc.—helps to maintain in- 
terest in the subject. But one must paint with 
broad strokes the scheme of the circulation of 
winds and ocean currents; he must give the 
pupil a big idea of the topography of the entire 
earth; he must explain in-a logical way the 
revolution and rotation of the earth, with 
changes of seasons and night and day; he must 
teach the location of belts and zones; and all 
these must be painted with broad strokes, as they 
form the filler for a study of the continents and 
countries, These things must be attended to first 
of all when teaching pupils in the upper grades. 
Here is where the Scher needs all hie ingenuity 
to bring difficult facts within the child’s ready 
comprehension. Teachers ought to use questions 
whose answers are almost self-evident, but which 


air, its weight per square inch, and so on; then 
all the pupils were sent out to compute the weight 
of air resting upon the schoolhouse. This gave 
me an opportunity to become acquainted with my 
little tole and to organize their classes, before 
the older scholars were ready for a spirited reci- 
tation. There was not a moment wasted. The 
children had confidence in the new teacher, felt 
that she had something to teach them and every- 
body was busy. But, best of all, everybody was 


happy. 
Movements or Winn AND WaTER 

1. What is the weight of the column of air 
resting upon one square inch at sea level ? 

%. Roughly compute the weight of air upon 
our bodies ? 

3. What is an air pump? 

4 Suppose that all the air in the cylinder of 


an air pump were exhausted. and one placed his. 


hand over the open cylinder, what would he 
notice ? 


stove, and the poles as open windows. 

In which way would lower air move ? 
Over the equator it would do what? In what 
direction would upper air move? When the air 
cooled what would it do? 

The air passes from both poles toward the 
equator ; becomes warm: rises: flows away 
from equator; cools, falls; Hows back toward 
the equator; becomes warm, rises; and so, 
indefinitely. We call this the theoretical 
circulation. The air moving toward the 
equator makes winds called Trade Winds. 
The air becomes warm and rises, so at the 
equator there is a Belt of Calms. The 
warm rising air strikes cold. layers above, 
and the moisture is condensed and falls as 
rain, therefore the Belt of Calms is a rainy 
belt. This Belt is also called the-Doldrums. 
Winds in upper air moving away from the 
equator are called Anti-Trades. The air 
finally settles in what is known as the Horse 
Latitudes between 40° and 40° North and 
Scuth. 











IO 


20. What name is given to the winds blowing 
toward the equator? Why? 

21. What is the region of rising air over the 
equator called? 

22, What are the winds of the upper air called ? 
Why? 

23. How can one note the existence of these 
winds? By climbing high mountains, by noticing 
halloons and clouds. 

24. How can we see that winds of upper air 
blow opposite to surface winds? On windy days 
trees bend one way, while clouds float in opposite 
direction. 

25. Belt of settling air is how known? 

The rotation of the earth turns air and 
water currents passing toward the equator to 
the westward, and turns those passing from 
he equator eastward. Therefore, winds 
going to the Equator pass in a southwest 
direction in the Northern hemisphere, and 
are Northeast winds, while those passing from 
the equator go toward the east and are West- 
erly winds, 

26. How does real circulation differ from the 
theoretical circulation ? 

27. In what direction do clouds usually float? 

The winds of the upper air, as we have 
noticed, pass northward in Northern hemi- 
sphere from equator, and in Southern hemi- 
sphere pass southward. In both cases, how- 
ever, the earth’s rotation turns the winds to 
the east, so we have Westerly winds. These 
are strong enough to affect the surface cur- 
rents, and make winds called Prevailing 
Westerlies. 

28. What are the Prevailing Westerlies? How 
are they caused ? 

29. Fill a small-necked bottle with water, using 
a funnel. Watch the movement of water in the 
funnel. Describe the movement of the water. 
The water will be low in the center, and high 
around the sides, moving in a whirl. 

The air near the poles is passing from a 
broad area to a **point,”’ wl | a similar whirl 
is the result. ‘There is very little air over 
the poles, while there is a whirl of air around 
them, known as the Circumpolar Whirl. 

30. What is the Circumpolar Whirl? How is 
it caused ? 

We see that rotation interferes with theory of cir- 
culation. Now we pass to another interference. 

$1. Which is warmed and cooled most rapidly— 
land or water? 

32. Then in summer, winds over land near large 
bodies of water would move how ? 

33. Then explain sea breezes. 

34. Why do people go to the seashore in 
summer ? 

35 In the winter, since sea holds its heat longer, 
the winds would move how ? 

You see that these winds are caused by 
changes of temperature in different seasons. 
They are called Monsoons. 

36. What does Monsoon mean? Explain why 
the name is applied to some winds. 

37. Why are Monsoons in the warm season 
rain-bearing winds? 

38. Explain rainy season in parts of Asia, Aus- 
tralia and Texas, using maps Mor reference. 

39 At night the earth radiates heat more rapidly 
ihan the water, therefore the wind would blow 
toward what? Sailors call these Land Breezes. 

In the mountains, air over the tops can 
radiate heat more rapidly, since air is thinner 
there. It becomes cool and flows toward the 
warmer air below. Air, like water, chooses 
the valleys through which to flow, so through 
them there are breezes which sometimes in- 
crease to stiff gales. 

40. Explain Mountain Breezes. 

We have seen that the earth’s rotation, and 
difference in temperature of land and water change 
the theoretical system of winds, and will note one 
more interference. 

We say that air moves toward the equator, 
as toa stove. But the equator is merely an 
imaginary line midway the poles. It is 
warmest over the equator but a very short 
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period, since the sun’s rays are not always 
perpendicular there. The rays fall perpen- 
dicularly north of the equator in July, 
August, etc., and south of it in December, 
January, etc. So the true Heat Equator ex- 
tends both north and south of the geograph- 
ical equator, and of course the Belt of Calms 
moves with it. 
41. What is the Equator? 
42. When do the sun’s rays warm the earth 
most? When they fall perpendicularly. 
43. Would rays always be perpendicular at the 
equator ? 
44. Then what does the ‘*equator’’ do? 
45. Is the Belt of Calms stationary? Explain. 
46. Explain the rainy season of northern part 
of South America and southern part of Mexico. 
47. Draw a diagram to illustrate the above, 
showing Heat Equator. 
48, Explain difference in cause of wet season in 
Southern Asia and in Southern Mexico. 


MOVEMENTS OF WATER 


1. If a leaf falls in a river, what does it do? 

2, What makes the water in the river move ? 

3. If you throw a stick in a pond on a windy 
day, which reaches you first—the stick, or the 
wave on which it falls? 

4. What do you conclude about the effect of 
wind on water? 

Wind waves usually do little except to 
cause the surface of the water to rise and 
fall, that is they do not carry surface water 
forward very far. The wind waves drag at 
the bottom, so finally, as they near the shore, 
they overturn, falling forward in the form 
of a breaker which passes with tremendous 
force, and breaks into surf. 

5. What 1s a breaker? 

6. What is surf? 

7. What is the result of wave action? 

8. When do waves wear away shore most 
rapidly? When they run along diagonally carry- 
ing sand and pebbles with them. 

9. Why is it that debris worn from cliffs, ‘does 
not accumulate at the base and protect them from 
further action of waves? Removed by undertow. 

10. What is the undertow ? 

11. What have you heard about the undertow ? 
Bathers must avoid it. 

12. We hear of **waves mountain high.’? How 
high are the largest waves? Not much over {ity 
feet—mogst large waves are from twenty to thirty 


feet in height. Where did the exaggeration come 


7) 


from? The waves seem very high when seen from 
small shins. 

Wind waves are one of the best known move- 
ments of water, let us now consider another cause 
for movement. 

13. Hold a book in the air. Drop it. Place 
some needles near a magnet. Now find out all 
that you can about weet 

The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 
have an attraction for the earth just as the 
magnet attracts steel. The revolution of the 
earth prevents these bodies coming together. 

14. What prevents the sun and moon drawing 
the earth to them ? 

15. If you jerk a basin of sand and one of 
water, which one is seen to be most easily moved ? 

16. Why then can moon draw water but not soil 
forward? 

17. If sun has the same magnetic force, why 
does it not cause tides? Jt is too far away to 
exert much force. 

At new and full moon the sun and moon 
are nearly in a line, and since they pall in 
the same direction, the tide is greater, and 
we have a Spring Tide. 

18. What is a Spring Tide? How is it caused? 

During the moon’s quarter, the sun and 
moon pull in different directions, and we 
have Neap Tide. 

19. What is Neap Tide? Explain. 

Since the moon travels around the earth in 
an elliptical path, it is nearer -the earth at 
times, and its pull on the earth varies ac- 
cordingly. 
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20. The moon’s path around the earth takes 
what form? How does this effect height of tides? 
a . In what kinds of places are tides highest ? 

ly. 

22. Write a short description of tides in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

23. Bring to class some story of tides. 

24. What is meant by ebb tide? 

25. How often do tides occur? 

26. When are tides highest. 

We know that water “flows down hill’’ that 
the wind makes waves, and that there are tides— 
let us now study another movement of water, i. e. 


CURRENTS 


We believe that water in warmer latitudes 
rises, and that in colder belts it-sinks. So 
we find in the ocean a circulation similar to 
that in the atmosphere. We must note this 
difference, however. In the air the warm 
currents are near the surface, but since the 
bottom of the sea can not be warmed by the 
sun’s rays, we find that the upper currents 
are the warm ones. One reason for believ- 
ing that there is such a circulation is this— 
if there were no currents passing from sur- 
face to the bottom of the sea, deep sea animals 
could not get the oxygen, which they must 
have. 

27. Describe circulation of water in ocean. 

28. In what does it differ frum circulation of 
air? 

29. How does the existence of deep sea animals, 
which never come to surface, prove that there is 
a circulation of water from surface to sea bottom ? 

30. Currents near what continent have been 
studied most carefully? North America. 

31. What is the Gulf Stream ? 

The Gulf Stream comes from the Carib- 
bean Sea, passes into Gulf of Mexico, be- 
tween Cuba and Florida. It flows north to 
Cape Cod, and then turns toward the east, 
and under the influence of the Prevailing 
Westerlies goes to Europe, and part turns 
south toward Equator. Part turns north, 
but of this current, we know little except 
that Captain Nansen tells of the existence of 
a current ia the Arctic Ocean. The Labra- 
dor Current along northeastern — part of 
North America is probably an arm of Gulf 
Stream on its way back toward the equator. 

$2. What is the ope: Bees Current and where is 
it? 

33. How does the Gulf Stream affect Florida? 

34. How does it affect Western Europe 

35. What carries the Gulf Stream away from 
North America toward Europe? 

The chief effect of ocean currents is chang- 
ing climate. They also carry food for sea 
animals. In the path of ocean currents coral 
animals find food, and hence coral forma- 
tions follow warm ocean currents. The 
Bahama Islands, Bermudas, and southern 
part of Florida were formed by coral animals 
nourished by food brought by warm ocean 
currents. 

36. What is most important work of ocean 
currents ? 

37. Name another effect of ocean currents ? 

38. Why are coral islands always found in path 
of warm ocean currents? 

39. Name some places thus formed. 

40. How does work of wind-formed waves differ 
from work of ocean currents? 





Country Schools for Country Children 


It should not be necessary for country children 
to attend the city schools. Schools shuuld be 
brought to the pupil. Country men and women 
should take greater pride in their schools than in 
their Jive stock and their crops, for the schools 
are raising the most valuable crop of all. No 
farm crop compares with the crop of children. 
In these boys and girls is wrapped up the future 
of the agricultural interests of the nation. Upon 
the training they receive in their formative years 
depends the service they shall render the cause of 
agriculture.—Farmer’s Voice. 
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Outlines in Geography, IV. 


hese Outlines are taken from the Geography Course 
1e Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and Training 


School, and show the work in the School of Practice. 


The 


Course began with the fourth year above the 


Kindergarten. ] 


Si 
B. 
I 


xth Grade—Continued from May Number 


Australia. 

. Location: Latitudinal, longitudinal, clim- 
atic. 
Note that the Topic of Capricorn crosses 
Australia. In what part? In what heat 
belts is Australia ? 


II. Size. Compare with each continent studied. 


. Relief. 
. Drainage. 


V. Arid regions. 


VIL. 
VHT. 
IX. 


C, 


I. Location. 


II. 


III, 


IV, 


. Coast-line. Great Barrier Reef. 

1. Gulfs, bays, peninsulas, capes, islands. 

2. Continental shelf. Extent. 

3. Coast cities located. 

a. Their size and commercial import- 
ance. 

Great industries. Exports. Note the plants 

and animals that are peculiar to Australia. 

Means of communication and_transporta- 

tion. 

Political divisions of Australia. 

(For fuller method of treatment, see outline 

work on Africa. ) 

Study New Zealand; location, climate, re- 

lief. industries, products (agricultural, 

grazing, mining). 

South America. ; 

Locate South America on the 

globe. A small globe on the desk of each 

pupil. Note that the equator passes through 
the mouth of the Amazon River on the 
east, and the City of Quito on the west. 

The equator passes also through the central! 

part of Africa, crossing the meridian of 

Greenwich in the Gulf of Guinea. Note 

that the Tropic of Capricorn crosses the 

(nearly) central part of South America, 

the southern part of Africa, the island of 

Madagascar, and the continent of Aus- 

tralia. In what heat belts is South 

America ? 

Locate South America on Mercator’s map 

of the world ? 

What bodies of water almost surround it? 

Note the Isthmus of Panama. | What con- 

tinents does it connect? What waters does 

it separate ? 

Form. Compare with Africa and North 

America. What geometric form does 

South America resemble? In what heat 

belt-is its broadest part? Its narrowest 

art? 

Rise. What continents are larger than 

South America? What ones are smaller’ 

Name all the continents in the order of 

size, naming largest first. 

Climate. Study relief map of South 

America. 

1. Equatorial Calm Belt (Doldrums). 

a. Location. 

b. Temperature. 

c. Direction of atmospheric current. 

d. Rainfall. 

e. Extent and migration. 

Trade-wind belts. 

Location, temperature, direction, moist- 

ure, velocity. Extent and migration of 

trade-wind belts. 

3. Calms of Capricorn (horse latitudes). 
Location, temperature, direction, of 
‘atmospheric current, relation to rain- 
fall, extent, migration. 

4. Northwest anti-trades 
winds’’). 


3s 


(“Brave west 


= 
“Professor of Geography in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 


Schoo 
the co 


Mission o 


1, and one. of the most prominent teachers in that litte in 


ope These outlines are republished here by kind per- 
the Journal of Geography, New York. 
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By Amos W. Farnham* 


Location, temperature, direction, force, 
relation to rainfall, extent, migration. 


V. Relief. 


VI. 


Vil. 





1. Primary highlands. 

a. Andés mountains. 

(1) Location. 

(2) Direction of trend. 

(3) Extent, length, width, height. 

b. Bolivian plateau. 
Location, area, height. 

2. Secondary highlands. 

a. Location—Guiana, Brazil. 

b. Direction of trend. 

c. Extent, height. 

3. Mountain peaks. 

Aconcagua, 22,860 feet. 

Sorata, 21,500 feet. 

Chimborazo, 20,500 feet. 

Cotopaxi (highest known 

' 19,613 feet. 

4. Lowlands: The great river valley. 

Rainfall. See rainfall map to learn gen- 

eral distribution. 

1. Compare rainfall of trade-wind and 
doldrum belts; compare these belts with 
belt of ‘brave west winds.’’ 

2. Compare eastern and western coasts and 
each with interior. 

3. Compare highlands and lowlands. 

4, Compare windward and leeward moun- 
tuin slopes in trade wind belt and ** brave 
west wind’’ belt. 

. Note change of climate of that region 
of country traversed by both migrating 
doldrums and trades. 

Drainage—dependent on relief. 

'. Atlantic drainage. 

a. Magdalena River. 

(1) Location. Traced from source 

to mouth, 

(2) Length, 1,050 miles. 

(3) Navigability (620 miles). 

(4) Delta. 

‘5) Chief tributary, the Cauca. 

(6) Magdalena Valley. 

Locate Cartagena (12,000 pop. ). 

b. Orinoco River. 

(1) Location. 

(2) Length, 1,450 miles. 

traced. 

(3) Navigability—Otinoco Falls 

(Rapids of Atures). 
(4) Delta. 
(5) The tributary Cassiquiare; note 
its peculiar relation to the Rio 
Negro, hence to the Amazon. 
(6) Orinoco Valley. 
(a) Llanos region. 
(b) Forest region. 

(7) Locate Caracas. 

c, Amazon River (largest river of the 

world). 

(1) Location. The trunk stream 
and tributaries carefully traced. 
Length, 3,300 miles (statistics 
vary). 

Navigability (2,200 miles for 

steamships). 

Mouth, 50 miles wide. 

Mara jo Island, 

Amazon Valley. 

(a) Selvas. Products. 

d. Para River. 

Physically the estuary of the Tocan- 

tins. Sometimes regarded as oie of 

the mouths of the Amazon. 
miles wide where it enters the At- 
lantic. 

(1) Locate Para (65,000 pop.). 
The center of the river trade of 
the Amazon system. (Rubber, 
nuts, hides. ) 

e. La Plata River System. 


volcano), 


Ot 


Carefully 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Forty- 


\ 


Il. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


D. 


Uruguay, Parana. Paraguay Rivers. 
(1) Location. System carefully 
traced, 
(2) Length. 
(3) Navigability. 
(4) La Plata Valley. 
(a) Pampas. Products. 
(5) Locate, — 
Buenos Aires, (560,000). 
Montevideo (240,000). 
Rosario (95,000). 
La Plata (70,000), 
Cordova (36,000). 
Santa Fe (36,000). 
Asuncion (35,000), 
N. B.—Account for so many 
a gre centers in La Plata 
‘alley and absence of them in 
Amazon Valley. 
2, Pacific drainage. 
Account for the absence of large rivers 
on the Pacific coast. 
What is the comparative velocity of its 
streams ? 
Arid regions. 
1. Desert of Atacama (Nitrate of Soda). 
2, Shingle desert. 
Note.—In what wind belt is each? 
Then account for their being on op- 
posite sides of the Andes. 
Coast-line. 
Locate Gulf of Darien, Cartagena Bay, 
Point Gallinas, Gulf and Lake of Mara- 
caybo, Trinidad Island (Asphalt), George- 
town (54,000 pop.), Paramaribo (30,000 
pop. ), Cayenne (10,000 pop.), Marajo 
sland, Cape St. Roque, ernambuco 
(150,000 pop.), Bahia (200,000 pop., 
account for this unusual size of a tropical 
city), Santus Bay and Santos (important 
coffee shipping point), Rio Janeiro (500,- 
000 pop.; nearly one-half of the coffee 
consumed in the world is shipped from this 
point) and Rio de Janeiro Bay, Cape Frio, 
lontevideo, Buenos Aires, La Plata. Strait 
of Magellan, Falkland Islands, Tierra del 
Fuego Island, Cape Horn. (Note the great 
extent of continental shelf extending from 
the Atlantic coast and account for the 
sinuosity of that coast. ) 
Locate Chiloe Island, Concepcion (24,000), 
Santiago (19,000), Valpariso (105,000), 
Callao (36,000), Lima (104,000), Guay- 
aquil (45,000), Gulf and River of Guay- 
aquil, Quito (80,000) Gulf of Panama. 
(Note the well nigh absence of continental! 
shelf on the Pacific coast and account for 
the regularity of that coast), 


. Great industries and export products: Ag- 


ricultural, grazing, forest, and mining. 
Note the plants and animals that are 
yeculiar to South America. 

Means of communication and transporta- 
tion. 

Political divisions of South America, 
Outline maps of South America ‘‘edited”’ 
by the pupils. 


North America—Second treatment. 

N. B.—In the second treatment of North 
America the emphasis is placed on the earth 
side, not losing sight of the life side. 
causes are fist considered. 
more intensive, the reasoning faculty being 


Here 
The work is 


B beer to in a greater degree. 
LL 


If. 
ITl. 


cation: Use globes, large and individual, 
also Mercator’s map of the world. —Lat- 
itudinal and longitudinal; location with 
reference to hemispheres, zones, bordering 
oceans, and other continents. 

Form. 

Size: Compare with each of the other 
continents. 


(Continucd on page 32) 
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The Birds 
F hear year at nesting time, children should 


hear that effective little poem entitled 
“Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?’ by Lydia 
Maria Child. 

You would not think of abbreviating the nar- 
rative. Give every stanza, and practise it well 
aloud before going to class in order that the vocal 
effects may be strong. Sometimes it is best to do 
nothing more with verse of this nature than to 
read it aloud. When children’s emotions are 
stirred as they should be, it frequently kills the 
finer side of the work to have the narrative repro- 
duced, discussed, or dramatized. 

In this instance, the desire to work up the nar- 
rative is not easily dismissed. The different 
**characters’’—the cow, the dog, the sheep, the 
hen, the crow, the little girls—all contribute so 
much to the climax, that children find a close 
study of the story very helpful in paragraphing. 
No, I don’t mean to recommend a poem of this 
nature as the basis of an exercise in paragraphing. 
If you have your eye riveted on paragraphing 
you will be apt to lose sight of the ethical side of 
the narrative. But having gained the lesson of 
the humane treatment of birds, pass on to the 
analysis of the story. Let children tell you who 
speaks first; write “‘Little Yellow-breast’’ on the 
blackboard; then add the names of the other 
speakers as the children suggest. 

The result is valuable, because children receive 
training in the organization of thought. Be sure 
to preserve the exact order of the narrative. 
When children depart from that order, return to 
the text: read it aloud once more, and let the 
true sequence of topics be gained directly from 
the poem. 

If vou are not afraid of over-doing the story, 
let several children retell it in the. sections indi- 
cated on the blackboard. Encourage the little 
people in throwing their whole effort into the 
reproduction; sometimes show them by your own 
vocalizations just how effectively the different 
parts can be rendered. If you put a premium 
upon emotional interpretations of the narrative, 
you will get some surprisingly good vocal returns. 

Dramatization helps here. The story lends 
itself so easily to the young dramatist, that direc- 
tions seem superfluous, Children themselves 
usually lead the way in a work of this kind. 


“The Solitary Reaper’’ 
By William Wordsworth 


**You may close your eyes while I read one of 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems,’’ directed Miss 
Carlyle. 

A slow impressive rendering of the verse fol- 
lowed, Miss Carlyle pausing frequently to give 
the children time to ** paint the pictures mentally.” 

**You may now read this type-written copy of 
the poem silently. Perhaps you can add to your 
pictures, she continued. Several minutes were 
consumed in the silent study of the stanzas. 

**What do you see first? Give the whole picture. 

**What do you hear? 

**What do you smell? Have you ever been in 
the fields when the grain is being cut? Did you 
enjoy the odor? f 

**Describe the Highland Lass as you see her. 
Have you ever seen a young girl in a costume of 
Scotch tartan? 
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“Tell how the field looks to you. How do 
you know that there were hills near this field? 


Paint the whole scene in words as plainly as you 


can. 

‘**How does Wordsworth tell you that her song 
was beautiful? Read the lines aloud. Why does 
he refer to the nightingale? ‘The cuckoo sings its 
most beautiful: songs in the early spring. Why 
is that song especially welcome in the Hebrides? 

**What does Wordsworth think the Highland 
Lass is singing? Read the lines aloud that tell 
you he would like to know the thoughts back of 
the music. What words does he use instead of 
song ? 

**What was the effect of the song upon the 
poet? How does he tell you that? Read his 
exact words aloud. 

**Read the whole poem again silently; then I 
shal] ask several of you to read parts ot it aloud. 

**Tomorrow I shall tell you who William 
Wordsworth was, and a few interesting facts 
about him. If you can find out about him to- 
night, we shall be glad to have you help us 
tomorrow. ; 

**What have you learned about him from his 
moaryg Has he told you anything about himself 
vere? Yes, that he loved music, and held this 
simple country girl’s song in his memory. 


‘The music in my heart I bore, 


Long after it was heard no more,’ ”’ 


Narration 


**This afternoon we shall write stories. You 
notice this sketch of a tent near a lake. I have 
told you the beginning of the stery in my sketch 
on the blackboard;’’ such was the preface of 
Miss Carlyle’s directions to her class in com- 
position. 

She then wrote, '*Two boys and a dog came 
out of the tent.”’ 

**You may write what occurred next.” 

As this type of lesson was new to the pupils 
they hesitated before plunging into the narration. 
When the writing was fairly under way, Miss 
Carlyle passed unobtrusively among the pupils, 
aiding and correcting individuals. When the 
stories were finished, they were exchanged. 

**Have you a story that interests you? If so, 
you may read it aloud to us.” 

Aseach narration was read aloud, Miss Carlyle 
asked children to name its interesting features, 
and also its defects. 

**T notice that few of you really tell a story; 
that is, nothing occurs in your story. Some of 
you describe the tent, or the lake; but not many 
have things happening. Listen while I read 
this one. I like it because some one is doing 
something in almost every sentence.” 


A RACE 


Two boys and a dog came out of the tent. 
Both boys were dressed in swimming garb and 
with a call, — 

**See who can reach the sail-boat first,’’ they 
ran down the beach and hurriedly swam for the 
boat. The dog, a close follower and occasionally, 
the leader, was as excited as they. Tumbling in 
the waves, splashing, and puffing, une boy grasped 
the side of the boat and tumbled head over heels 
into it, nearly upsetting it, in his attempt to get 
on board. 

**I’m the winner,’ he gasped, as well as he 
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could with so liitle brrath but a moment later 


the other clambered or board, fotlowed by the 
dripping, breathless dog and all flung themselves 
on the deck to rest and dry themselves. 


**‘What did you enjoy in that composition? To- 
morrow we shall write another story. Let us see 
if we can remember to actually have several 
events in our narration. ; 


**On the day following, Miss Carlyle said, ** Let ° 


us name the points we must keep in mind when 
we write compositions. Yes, penmanship, neat- 
ness, the margin, spelling, punctuation; yes, 
these are all worth attention; but you have left 
out the most important point. Your narration 
must, first of all, be interesting. If it is not in- 
teresting, all the other excellencies are almost lost. 

**Today we shall tell another story. Let us 
make it as interesting as we can. In an interest- 
ing story a great many things occur.”’ 

Miss Carlyle then wrote on the blackboard, *‘I 
stepped into an airship.” 

“If you don’t care to sail through the air, you 
may substitute automobile for airship; or you 
may use, canoe, or rowboat. If none of these 
please you, try this: ‘I boarded a steamer.’ .*I 
boarded a Pullman car.’ Be sure to make your 
narration interesting. Begin.” 

The usual routine followed, but there was no 
suggestion of monotony in any phase of the 
work. Each pupil revised his narration before 
papers were exchanged. Then Miss Carlyle said, 

“If you have a really interesting story, please 
read it aloud.”’ — 

Here are some of the points impressed as cor- 
rections were made. One composition began 
**How pleasant it is to go up in an airship.”’ 

Miss Carlyle asked, **How does that sentence 
help to tell the story? Does it help? If not, 
why shall we use it? How much stronger the 
story becomes when you omit that exclamation, 
and plunge at once into the narrative.”’ 

**One day I stepped into a row boat,” was. the 
introduction of another. ‘*Listen,’’ said Miss 
Carlyle, **while I read that sentence leaving out 
one day. Which do you prefer? Look throygh 
your compositon and try to find words that should 
be omitted. What have you found ?”’ 

*‘T jumped into a rowboat with a fishline,”’ 
another composition began. 

“Improve that sentence,’’ suggested Miss 
Carlyle. 

**With a fishline in my hand, I jumped into a 
rowboat,’ voluntered Mary. 

**Look through your narration and try to find 
words or phrases misplaced. Let us hear how 
you onniik: remedy the matter. 

**Now let us look for compositions in which 
something actually happens. Read yours, 
Franklin.”’ 


IN A CANOE 


I stepped into a canoe with a boy friend to 
have a tilting race. The other boys not having 
so good a canoe tipped over quicker. We took 
the tilting sticks and paddled a little, distance 
apart. Then we came racing together, the boy in 
front ramming the other canoe. We came close 
together and pushed each other. In a minute 
over we went head foremost into the water. It 
was not deep, so we had no trouble in climbing 
back. We rammed again and we knocked them 
out. 
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“What did you like about that narration? 
Yes, so many things happened. . What shall we 
improve in this interesting story? I shall write 
the corrections here on the blackboard. 

**‘What have you learned today ?”’ 

In closing, I wish to say that not the least 
valuable part of Miss Carlyle’s work is the train- 
ing of the imagination given through handling 
such a-subject as the trip in an airship. In Hal- 
leck’s Psychology you find, *‘Every person should 
write something imaginative, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a matter of cultivation.”” 


“The White Seal”’ 
From.‘The Jungle.Book,”. By Rudyard Kipling 


Children forge ahead ‘rapidly when they are 
fed daily.upon models. Kipling is so well estab- 
lished that comments upon the ex- 
cellencies of ‘‘the Jungle Book” 
seem out of place. Read ‘The 
White Seal’? aioud to the class in 
composition. About four days will 
be necessary for this preliminary 
reading. ‘Then let pupils tell the 
parts that impressed them most; do 
not have formal reproduction, for 
that accomplishes little in the way 
of substantial progress. 

When pupils are really alive to 
the subject, when it has worked it- 
self in upon them, select units from 
the narrative, and treat those sec- 
tions in detail. For description, 
take the word-picture of Sea Cow. 
Notice that Kipling describes the 
animal by first clearing away from 
thought the sea monsters which Sea 
Cow does not resemble. Let pupils 
close their eyes while you ad Rip. 
ling’s description; and call their at- 
tention to the definiteness of the 
picture. 

Place upon the blackboard such 
expressions as ‘‘a shovel-tike tail 
that looked as if it had been whittled 
out of wet leather.”’ 

Let children find other compar- 
isons, and note their use in vivif ying 
the picture. 
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Biography 
~-- An encyclopedia, of course, must preserve the 
established order in giving biographical data. 
Perhaps that is why teachers are mided into be- 
lieving that children should be trained to write 

- such sketches, ; 

The catalogue method—-that is, the method of 
recording the events in the order of their occur- 
rence, with no attempt to inject into the rehearsal 
any of the writer’s personal views—demands no 
originality. It is mechanical. Pupils find it flat. 
The utility of such a composition 1s questionable, 
because no opportunity is offered for selection, 

or for the exercise of judgment. 
A can be treated in such a way as to 
give valuable training in composition. — First 


comes a vivid presentation of the facts, if the 
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dren will take pleasure in fraining artistic sketches 
of great men and women. ..The artistic, is. often 
nearer the truth than is the mechanical. 


For the Second Grade 


**What is this, Mary ?”’ 

**A parsnip.” 

‘Here is its picture; I made it so that you can 
see the green leaves and the root. ' With the 
brown crayon I made this part of the picture to 
show you how the plant grows in the earth.”’ 

**T’ve seen onions growing like that,’’ ventured 
Mary. 

**Yes. What else have you seen growing with 
a large root like this in the earth and the green 
leaves above the ground ?”’ 

A list of familiar vegetables was given by 
different children. " 

*“What name do we give to all 
of these—turnips, carrots, and par- 
snips? Here is the name on the 
blackboard. Yes, vegetables. What 
part of the parsnips do we eat ?”’ 

‘The root.”’ 

‘I want to write that as a_ state- 
ment on the blackboard. Give the 
whole statement.’ 

**We eat the root of the parsnip.” 

**Read that statement, Phomes.” 

**Find the name of this vegetable 
on the blackboard. Yes, cucumber. 
Here is a picture of the whole plant. 
Notice its parts as it grows in the 
garden I’ve drawn fur you. Which 
vart of the cucumber do we eat ?”’ 

**We eat the fruit.”’ 





‘*“Tell me the whole statement, 
and I’]l write it on the board. Read 
this statement, Leroy.” 








YA 


Similar questions were asked con- 
cerning the lettuce, the children ob- 
serving the plant and a sketch in 
colors on the board. 
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The bean was next examined with 
a view to determining which part of 
the plant serves for man’s food. 





|| 
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**Read all these statements aloud, 
Anna.”’ 

‘We eat the root of the parsnip. 

**We eat the Zruit of the cucumber. 





Shall we require a written repro- 
duction of this description at the 
close of such intensive study of the 
model ? sata nd if you could 
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**We eat the leaves of the lettuce. 
**We eat the seeds of the bean.’’ 
**You may read the same, Julia.’’ 





produce a creditable description at 
that juncture. It seems wise not to 
ask the pupils to reproduce, because 
such a bit of writing isa mere rehash | 
which spoils the model and offers 
nothing as an acceptable substitute. 
Very different is a description that 
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**Girls, Psa may each pass to the 
blackboard; find your own panel 
and copy the four sentences, en, 
you may copy them in ink at your 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER 








follows Kotick’s arrival at his per- 
manent home. Read those para- 
graphs a few times aloud to your 
lass. When the mental pictures Have 
been painted, let pupils begin a 
written reproduction. 

Into this reproduction the pupils should be re- 
quired to inject some siaianlity. Say to them, 
“You may talk for Matkah, Kotick’s mother. 
You may tell about the journey from Nova- 
stoshnah to the new beaches. hen you have 
told that, you may describe the new beaches. ”’ 

How to manage corrections is often puzzling 
to beginners, Let pupilsexchange papers. Suy, 
“Is that composition interesting ? Yes? Then 
vou may read it to us. What did you like espe- 
cially in that writing? What soe you like to 
improve? How shall we say this sentence?’’ It 
is well to place on the blackboard the corrected 
forms of sentences often marred by the class. In 
this way definite instruction is given. 

Kipling’s stories offer almost inexhaustible 
material for the close study of models of descrip- 
‘ion and narration. No writer brings out his 
pictures more vividly. Let them not be used 
tor flat reproduction merely, but let your teacher 
ingenuity suggest ways of using the units to the 
advantage of your class. 
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material is treated orally; these facts are recorded 
on the blackboard in the form of a synopsis. A 
number of anecdotes revealing the leading char- 
acteristics of the subject may follow. Enough 
should be given to afford a chance for careful 
selection; each pupil should be trained to reject 
whatever does not bear directly upon his in- 
dividual treatment of the career. 

Just here the study of models is especially ser- 
viceable. If pupils are sufficiently advanced, let 
them bring to class biographies of particular 
interest to them. Study the form of these models. 
From several sketches, select the most attractive 
ones and place upon the blackboard their salient 
features. 

Notice how they begin. Then turn to the en- 
cyclopedia and compare its form with that of the 
interesting model, and let pupils choose. Train 
them to see that something more than an inven- 
tory may be given by the skilful biographer. 
Then you will not have the monotonous *‘Geor, 


Washington was born”’ type of biography. Chil- 


ab 


Behold her single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain; 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands ; 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard, 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive members flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss. or pain, 

What has been and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more, 


—William Wordsworth 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES was a man 
O of many professions—author, scientist, col- 

lege professor, and beloved physician. 
And he did all things well! So well, and with 
such a cheery, inspiring manner, that the world 
will continue to smile for many generations to 
come because he lived.”’ 

Holmes was born August 29, 1809, in a quaint 
old-fashioned house under the very shadows of 
Harvard College, and only a short distance from 
the historic elm where Washington took command 
of the army. It was a spot ever held dear by 
him, and he frequently made allusion to it in his 
writings :— 

‘*Home of our childhood! how affection clings 
And hovers round thee with her seraph wings! 
Dearer thy hills, ’tho clad in autumn brown, 
Than fairest summits which the cedars crown! 
Sweeter the fragrance of thy autumn breeze 
Than all Arabia breathes along the seas!’’ 

In ‘* Parson Turrell’s Legacy we read: — 

‘Know old Cambridge? Hope you do. 
Born there? Don't say so! I was, too, 
(Born in a house with a gambrel-roof,— 
Standing still, if you must have proof, — 
‘*Gambrel?—Gambrel ?—let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg, 
First yreat angle above the hoof,- 
That's the Gambrel ; hence gambrel-roof, ) 
Nicest place that ever was seen, 
Colleges red and comiion green, 
Sidewalks brownish with trees between, 
Sweetest spot beneath the skies,”’ 

In the last years of Holmes’ life his loved birth- 
lace was torn down to make room for another 
Eiareard building. 

The blood of six of the best colonial families 
flowed in Holmes’ veins, and he was proud of it. 
The Wendells, fron whom his maternal grand- 
father descended, were from Holland. 

‘*Our ancestors were dwellers beside the Zuyder Zee; 
Both Grotius and Erasmus were countrymen of we, 
And Wandel was our namesake, though he spelt it 
with a V.’’ 
His maternal grandmother was Dorothy Quincy 
Jackson, a daughter of Dorothy Quincy. A 
quaint, old picture of the latter hung in his 
grandmother’s library, and inspired Holmes to 
immortalize her in that famous poem ** Dorothy 
”? 

© ‘*What if a hundred years ago 
Those close shut lips lad answered No, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that looked so still 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill, 
Should I be I, or would it be 
One-tenth another to nine-tenths me ?’’ 

Holmes always frankly owned his family pride, 
snd confessed to a preference for the man with 
family portraits and a pedigree, but he was too 
genuine to be snobbish about it. He had a great 


”” 


fondness for Boston ways and things, and was 
responsible for the playful saying, ** Boston State 
House is the hub of the solar system.” 

Young Holmes entered Harvard College at the 
age of sixteen, and graduated in the famous class 
of 29, numbering among his classmates Smith, 
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‘end of the year and studied medicine. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


the author of ‘‘ America,’’ Pierce, the astronomer, 
James Freeman Clark, William Channing, and 
others whose names are known to fame. Many 
years after, ata class reunion, he read his famous 
poem, ‘*The Boys,’’ written in memory of the old 
college days. — ‘ 
‘*Has there any old fellow got mixed with The Boys? 
If there has take him out, without making a noise; 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat, and the catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We're twenty tonight!’’ 

After leaving college, Holmes went in for law, 
meaning to follow in the footsteps of his eminent 
grandfather, Oliver Wendell, for whom he was 
named. He changed his course, however, at the 
He went 
abroad for further medical study, and in 1838 
was appointed Professor of Anatomy in Dart- 
mouth College, a position which he held for two 
years, -He then settled in Keston, intending to 
devote his life to the practice of medicine. Soon 
he was called to the Medical School at Harvard, 
where he held a professorship for thirty-five years. 
**Few instructors ever succeeded so well in making 
the dry subject of anatomy interesting; he brought 
to it a plentiful knowledge, patience, and earn- 
estness, and an easy flowing abundance of apt 
and witty illustration, that added effectiveness as 
well as interest to his instruction.”? Dr. Holmes 
was a physician of high standing, and made one 
or two medical discoveries, which, though ignored 
at the time, are now universally accepted. He 
made maay valuable contributions to medical 
literature. 

About the time of his removal to Boston, Dr. 
Holmes married Amelia Jackson, a daughter of 
Judge Jackson of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. ‘They were the parents of three children, 
Oliver Wendell, Amelia Jackson, and Edward. 
The eldest son has followed in the footsteps of 
both father and grandfather, having occupied a 
chair at Harvard and later served as Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. He is now 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Holmes included among his friends. all the 
foremost people of his day. He was a delightful 
companion, One of his classmates once said: 
‘*He makes you feel like you were the best fellow 
in the world and he was next best.’’ It was his 
irresistible personality that made his writings so 
charming. He was always ‘‘a Boswell writing 
out himself.’’ He never lacked a subject, and 
always treated it with pungent wit-though he was 


apt to browse in every attractive sie-path. ** His 
resources for happy similies and anecdotes, verbal 
drolleries, frolicsome puns, quaint analogies, and 
brilliant epigrams. seemed inexhaustible,’’ says 
Abernethy. ‘‘Age could not wither him not 
custom stale his infinite variety.”’ For many 
years he was Poet Laureate, and for more than 
a quarter century scarcely a public event occured 
in Boston or at the university that he did nor 
grace with his presence and enliven with his verse. 

‘I'm a florist in verse, and what would people say.’ 

If 1 came to a banquet without my bouquet?’’ 

His writings show a wide range of thought and 
thorough knowledge of « multitude of subjects. 
Dr. Bigelow says: ‘*He read men and women as 
great scholars read buoks. He handled his 
rapidly acquired knowledge so like an adept in 
book-lore that one might have thought he was 
born in an alcove aint cradled on a book-shelf.”’ 

For this reason, perhaps, his witty character 
sketches in the ** Breakfast 'Tabie Series’’ is his 
best work. Where do we find anything of finer 
artistic touch or greater delicacy than the sketch 
of “‘Iris’? in ‘*The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table,’’ or that of the ‘School mistress”? in the 
** Autocrat??? Holmes wrote a number of’ patri- 
otic poems, among them being: *‘‘God Save the 
Flag,’’ ‘Union and Liberty,*’ **Old Ironsides,”’ 
etc. He was also the writer of many beautiful 
hymns. That one which begins :— 

‘*Lord of all being! throned afar, 
Thy glory flames trom sun and star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near!’’ 
Holmes was one who 
* * * ‘never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh.’’ 

He wrote many poems packed with genuine 
humor, among them were ‘‘The Deacon’s Mas- 
terpiece,”’ ‘‘The Spectre Pig,’’ and the **Ballad 
of an Oysterman.’’? Some one has said that after 


reading Holmes we find life is easier and simpler 
and a finer affair altogether and more worth liv- 
ing than we have been wont to regard it. 


Holmes never grew old. He died October 7%, 


(Continued on page 3?) 
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Spelling And How to Teach It 


counted one of the principal branches 
taught in school, ‘Then came a time of 
change. From one extreme to the other swung 
the pendulum, and spelling was shoved uncere- 
moniously into the background. No definite 
work in this branch was laid out for the primary 
grades, and it received scant attention in the others, 

A few years of this, and yrammar grade teach- 
ers began to wake up to the fact that their pupils 


could not spell the simplest words. Manuscripts 
that were otherwise beautifully done were dis- 
yraceful for the te spelling Fan Then came 
another change. Now, among teachers who realize 
the necessity of spelling, it 1s taught through all 
the grades and given its due amount of time. 
Of course, it is neither necessary nor expedient to 
give it the prominence our grandparents did, yet 
it is now recognized that the best way to teach 
children to spell is to begin in the primary grades 
and have systematic work throughout the school. 
‘The time may come when spelling reform will re- 
move the burden from the shoulders of the teacher, 
but until then the only way to learn how to spell 
is to spell. 

‘There is some difference of opinion as to where 
spelling should begin, Of course it is a foolish 
waste of time to teach it during the first half 
year. That much time, at least, is required by 
the average child in gaining a firm foundation in 
the sounds of the letters and in the preliminaries 
of writing. ‘Therefore it is not best to attempt 
the formal teaching of the names of the letters 
during this time. ‘The child confuses names and 
sounds, and progress is thereby retarded. When 
the time comes to use the letters, teachers will find 
that many of the children have learned, most of 
ihem, incidentally, and what has been learned in 
that way has net been, for some reason, confus 
ing. At any rate, two weeks will suffice to get 
the names of the letters firmly fixed in the minds 
of the average class. ‘They are then ready for 
oral spelling. 

‘Then, as I said above, they must be prepared 
in the mechanics of writing. Independent writing 
from dictation requires some skill and knowledge 
of form. A child must know how to write before 
he can begin written spelling, and a half year is 
ull too short for such a foundation, 

‘Therefore it is recognized that during the second 
half- year of school is the earliest date at which 
spelling should be taught. Success in this branch 
depends upon the care in teaching. 

In the primary classes very short lessons should 
he given at first, possibly three words a day being 
enough to begin with. ‘Then increase the number 
as the children’s ability increases. Care should 
he taken, however, not to give too long lessons to 
any class, ‘This is where many teachers make a 
mistake. 

‘The aim should be to teach the spelling of 
what words are given, for good and all, and not 
for just one day. ‘The children should be made 
to understand this. A little girl said to me once: 
“If you'd let us spell just after we’d studied our 
lesson, instead of waiting until afternoon, -1 
shouldn’t miss any words; but I forget them by 
afternoon.”’ 

This child was learning her lesson for the 
moment only. ‘here is too much of such study- 
ing done. ‘Therefore, a constant review should be 
kept up. Every lesson should be made up partly 
of new words and partly of review. Occasional 
spelling matches are an incentive to the mastery 
of the daily lessons if children understand that 
these words are to be used in the match, 

The spelling lesson should be given two periods 
on the program daily, aisde from the time pupils 
spend in independent study. ‘There should be a 
x period to develop the lesson and another for 
recitation. ‘The denelegulicieh period is necessary 
throughout the school, though a teacher should 
proceed differently in different grades, In the 


A NUMBER of yeais ago apelling van ac- 


By Eva Mayne 


peioet? grades the writing and naming of letters 
as not become so mechanical but that it receives 
much of the child’s attention in spelling, either 
written or oral, Soa careful preparatory drill 
in spelling the words orally and writing them will 
save much work later. Some such exercise as this 
is good for a development lesson: 

Have all the class pass to the blackboard. 
This is possible in most schoolrooms, as only « 
small space is needed for each one. Write the 
first word on the blackboard, the children all 
watching. If it contains a combination of letters 
that small children are apt to visualize wrong, 
separate the letters. Yor instance, a child will 








often opel “bird”? from a written page, 1, r, r, d, 
instead of b, i, r, d. ‘Teachers will recognize a 
common mistake. If the letters are separated the 
first time he is required to analyze the word, that 
mistake is done away with. Slowly spell the 
word; have all the pupils spell it together; then 
call on several to spell it individually. 

Oyce more write it, this time without separal- 
ing the letters. As you write, have all the cn.. 
dren follow you, ‘writing in the air.”” Thea 
have them write the word on the blackboard. lt 
is very easy to see, in a moment, if any one is 
making a mistake. Have that child erase, and 
watch you write the word once more, then write 
it himself, In this way, first mistakes in copying 
are detected, and many general errors may be 
corrected at the beginning, thus starting the chil- 
dren right. 


Repeat this with each new word, and any hard 
review words, The children are now ready to 
study the lesson independent of the teacher. The 
studying should be done, however, after a_pre- 
scribed method, of which | will speak later. 
This exercise should, if possible, follow the de- 
velopment lesson, while it is still fresh in their 
minds, and will serve as seat-work. Another ex- 
ercise in seat-work will be the use of the ietter 
cards in making the words. 

Have the lesson well written in a prominent 
place on the blackboard and let it remain there 
all day. This will be a help to some in visualiz- 
ing the words. It may be covered by a curtain 
during the time of recitation, then uncovered for 
use in correcting any words missed. 

The recitation should consist of both oral spel- 
ling and the writing of words from dictation. 
Dictated sentences should be given after the first 
year, but should be used with discretion. Make 
them short and easy to understand, containing 
only familiar words, Have only one sentence at 
first, increasing the number with the grade, but 
do not give more than three or four to any class. 

‘The development lesson will, of course, be 
carried on ina different way above the primary 
grades, It is not necessary to dwell so long on 
the writing of each word. Spell the lesson 
through with the class, draw from the children, 
or explain to them the meanings of any words 
that may be unfamiliar to them, and have the 
children make sentences to show that they under- 
stand the meanings. Call especial attention to 
the proper way of writing any word that is likely 
to be copied wrong. 

In all grades, have a definite method of study- 
ing the lesson. In one city, such a method is 
laid out by the superintendent and printed on 
slips of paper. Bach child has a slip pasted in 
his book, where he may refer to it often. It is 
not that one method only is good, but that the 
children shall have something definite to go by. 
It is not enough to say, ‘*Write your words five 
times,”’ or, ‘*Study your spelling lesson,’’ but tell 
them how to study it. Have some such method 
as this: 

‘Take one word at a time; look at it; turn 
away and make a picture of it in your mind; ther 
look at it again to see if the mental picture was 
right. If so, spell the word over to yourself, then 
copy iton your paper. Look to see if it is right, 
then write it again. After going through the 
lesson in this way, go over the hardest words again. 

In the recitation, it is desirable to have quiet 
and attention, then prononuce the words once, 
distinctly. | Many teachers get into the habit of 
pronouncing a word, pausing a moment, then 
saving itagain. Their ‘naiilo almost invariably 
pay no attention the first time, depending upon 
the certainty of a second. 

There are a few rules which should be taught 
as they are needed, as the rule in regard to e and 
ie; not, of course, to primary grades, 

Devices should be used to aid in the spelling, 
but should be kept subordinate to the main point 
—teaching the children to spell. Many exercises 
in visualization should be given. **Flash- 
writing”’ is one that is especially helpful. ‘This 
consists of writing a word on the blackboard. 
giving pupils a good look, then erasing and re 
quiring them to write it. ‘The value of such ex 
ercises is obvious, It makes a great difference 
wilh a child whether much or little is expected ot 
hin. This is certainly true in spelling. Give 
reasonable lessons, proper preparation, and ample 
i ae for study, with a knowledge of how to study: 
nen expect all the pupils to have perfect lessons, 
ano here will be few who do not. 

‘l1..5 18 a branch which need not worry a teacher 
if he 1s willing to give it regular, systematic at 
tention, and this regular work will turn out as 
good spellers as the noted ones who in olden days 
**spelled down the school.”’ St 
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that inquisitive old gentleman, Polonius. 
**Words, words, words,’’ replied the 
melancholy Dane. 

- Which was afier all a very sensible answer, for 
unless hé was occupying himself with a primer, 
or the back part of the dictionary, it is difficult 
to see how he could have been reading anything 
else. 

Thus, since words are a vital consideration in 
reading, it follows that the question of word 
study must always be a vital one. This is evi- 
denced, indeed, by the amount: which writers and 
lecturers have recently had to say 
about it. Ican hardly hope to say 


W tet do you read, my lord?’’ inquired 
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Word Study Again 
By Geoffrey F. Morgan 


our first method of word study is through oral 
expression. 

G. Stanley Hall truly says that there is a vast 
difference between having something to say and 
having to say something. This is aptly illus- 
trated in the dreary ‘‘conversation lessons’’ based 
on, let us say, the characters in ** Evangeline.” 
Now the average boy doesn’t care much for even 
the story of Evangeline, and still less for the 
character delineation. To ask him _ to discuss 
Basil the blacksmith, or Benedict Belfontaine, 
therefore, is to ask him to haltingly deliver him- 
self of some hackneyed, stereotyped expression 






wish to speak than that one unhappy. boy should 
drag his weary way through the forest primeval, 
or read us clumsy definitions of the ‘‘ten hardest 
words on page 67.” 

After direct conversation, I suppose a boy 
learns the greater part of his vocabulary through 


reading. No, I do not mean the fifteen-minute 
reading lesson you prepare so conscientiously 
every morning, but just his plain, every day read- 
ing. ‘That is, of course, provided he reads at all. 
If the school has a library, be it ever so small, 
and. the pupils use it regularly, your language 
difficulties will be very greatly lessened. . Writers 

such as Henty, Strowbridge and 

Alger, and Miss Meade and Louisa 





anything new on the subject, hut 
rather to emphasize some needs and 


Alcott, use many a word with 
which young readers are unfamiliar. 





indicate some defects in our present 
methods of teaching. 

_ Our principal source -book for 
word study is undoubtedly the dic- 
tionary. Soskilfully has this been 
puinted out by enterprising publish- 
ers that the dictionary has become 
practically a fetish with many teach- 
ers. They pride themselves upon 
the agility dusiens by Johnny in 
‘looking up’ a given word, and 

int with pride to the extensive 
lists of definitions prepared _ by 
Mary asa part of her reading lesson. 
Each child is required to louk up 
ten to twenty words in various les- 
‘sons, and concerted drill in ‘‘dic- 
tionary work’’ is frequently given 
by the teacher. ~ 
Now most of all this would be 
good if it were not so useless. The 
weakness of the system, lies in the 
fact that most of our schovul dic- 
tionaries define one unknown word 
with another, or perhaps with two 
‘others. Thus Willie, seeking for 
the meaning of haughty, learns that 
it means arrogant, which leaves him 





They keep recurring, however, and 
the pupil gradually forms a fairly 
accurate conception of their mean 
ing. He does it, moreover, with- 
out having recourse to his diction- 
ary for the purpose. We should 
use all legitimate means to en- 
courage children to read, to read 
all the books they have time for, 
and thus they will unconsciously, 
but none the less. surely, gain an 
ever increasing knowledge of their 
mother tongue. 

I said a moment ago that chil- 
dren learn words through actual! use. 
It is obvious, then, that they learn 
them, not as isolated units, but as 
parts of sentences. This is a funda 
mental point. It is far more valu- 
able to be able to use a word cor- 
rectly than to be able to explain 
it correctly. You think that one 
embraces the other? Not always. 
Take the word “‘spirit,’’ for in- 
stance, as in “‘A good class spirit,”’ 
or the word ‘“‘honor,’’ ia oH 


onor 
the king.”? Can you explain them 
accurately ? 





worse off than before. So fraudu- 


But you know how to 
use them. 





lent is held to be fallacious, to 
pollute is to contaminate, austere is 
rigorous, and soon. On the other 


hand, the big dictionary, the one so -S 


big that we have to walk to the back 
of the room to consult it, has sucha 


mass of definitions and explanations 6 


appended to each word that the 
papil usually abandons his fruit- 
ess quest and enjoys the colored 
chart which depicts the flags of all 
nations instead. The fact is, the 
dictionary is extremely valuable asa 
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Now, since children learn words 
in sentences, the best thing for us 
to do is to teach them in sentences. 

’ Therefore, when new words in the 
reading lesson must be learned, let 
us place illustrative sentences on the 
board, rather than definitions, and 
require the pupils to do the same. 
Instead of giving each pupil ten 
words to define, give each pupil 
one word, and ask him to use it 
in ten sentences. Let him use what- 
ever method he may to gain a sense 








guide to spelling and pronunciation. 
but as an aid to definition, partic- 





of its meaning, coming to the teach, 
er if he cannot obtain it elsewhere, 








ularly for younger children, it leaves 
much to be desired. It behooves us, 
therefore, to devise some other 
means for promoting this essential study. 

If you iid commider for a minute, you will see 
that children learn most words through seeing or 
hearing them in actual use. The first werd of 
a child’s vocabulary are learned to meet its par- 
ticular needs. That is why a baby’s first word is 
usually “‘mamma.’’ It learns that by the enun- 
ciation of that word. its wants are most likely to 
be supplied. Then as the field of its knowledge 
and activity grows, it finds the need of other 
words to express its varying needs and desires. 
“Up” and **down’ ‘are likely to be learned pretty 
early, be pe with **bottle,’’ ‘*dinner,’’ or what- 
ever word expresses the meal idea. Thus the vo- 
cabulary grows to supply a demand. Just as 


soon as the child has a new occupation, or has. 


made a new observation, he must needs learn new 
words in order to discuss it. In other words, 
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which he believes you wish him to say. But give 
him some brisk, progressive work in nature study 
or manual training, for instance, and see how 
different is his attitude. Here is a boy carving 
a bracket. No need to ask him to define a 
bracket,—he knows from experience. Names of 
implements become familiar tu him, so do names 
of processes. He is a live boy now, with some- 
thing to say, and by a little questioning you can 
set him to express himself with ease and fluency. 
To have a successful conversation lesson—a 
term I dislike very much—we must have a subject 
in which the child is thoroughly interested, and 
about which he has plenty to say. How shocked 
we all are if the class all talks at once! ‘‘Quiet, 
children, quiet. We must have more order. 
Raise your hands-if you wish to. speak.’? And 


yet how much better it is that they should all 


and then use it again and again un- 
til it becomes part and parcel of his 
own knowledge. I hope the time 
is coming when teachers will say, ‘Give me 
sentences using these words,”’ rather than, ‘*Give | 
me definitions of these words,’’ for then will 
every pupil gain a knowledge of words as parts 
of a living language and not as isolated units 

having no connection with the world of speech. | 


Teachers, magnify your calling. It is of God. | 
You are preachers of the Gospel of Education, | 
which is the gospel of light, life and love. As | 
the disciples came to the Great Master to hear His | 
words so do the children of today come to you to 
be taught. Your calling is a holy one, for you 
are working on the fleshly tablets of immortal 
souls. And you unconsciously teach your. pupils [ 
more than is found in text-books or precepts. 
Your influence, fur good or evil, will ‘Roll from } 
soul to soul and grow forever and forever. ’’— Sel. § 
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‘What all his surroundings mean to a child 
will be no more than you have put into his soul.” 

‘*To see beauty and to love it is to possess one 
of the chief requisites of a happy and a contented 
life.”” 

A love of beauty is instinctive in every child, 
but it requires direction and teaching to lead him 
to see beauty. “There is hardly a roadside pond 
or pool which has not as much landscape in 1t as 
above it. It is not the brown, muddy, dull thing 
which we suppose it to be; it has a heart like 
ourselves, and in the bottom of it there are the 
boughs of the trees, and the blades of the shaking 
yrass, and all manner of hues of variable, pleasant 
light out of the sky; nay, the ugly gutter that 
stagnates over the drain bars in the heart of the 
city is not altogether base; down in that, if you 
will look deep enough, you may see the dark, 
serious blue of the far-off sky and the passing of 
pure clouds. It is at your own will that you see 
in the despised stream either the refuse of the 
street or the image of the sky.” 

It is to this kind of seeing that we wish to lead 
pupils through our picture study. Ruskin says, 
**T am impressed with the fact that the greatest 
thing a human soul ever does in this world is- to 
see something. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, 
and religion—all in one.”” 

The most beautiful things in life are not the 
things which are remote and difficult of access; 
they are the things which lie all about us—sky 
and cloud and sunset, leaf and bloom and _ fruit, 
field and forest and mountain. To bring the 
child into harmony with his surroundings and to 
help him to see and enjoy beauty in his environ- 
ment, we employ every agency possible. This is 
why nature study, observation lessons, and picture 
study have a place in our curriculums of today. 

It seems very appropriate that our picture study 
for June should: be landscape. At this season 
when the call of life is so strong from bird and 
tree and flower, it is fitting that we endeavor to 
see the world without through the artist’s eye and 
to catch a glimpse uf the beauties which nature 
has revealed to him. 

Conditions and environments must always shape 
the work of the teacher. A teacher in an un- 
graded school or one of many grades has neither 
the time nor opportunity to do the work which 
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Picture Study 


By Nellie G. Petticrew 
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can be done in a school of a single grade. The 
work must also be regulated by the age of the 
pupils. But pictures appeal to children of all 
ages, and while the older ones may learn more 
things from this work, there is a.culture value 
for all. 

The first requisite:for successful picture study 
in the schoolroom is,;an, interested teacher. She 
must be filled with the spirit of her work and 
must find pleasure in it herself if she wishes her 
— to profit by. it. 

There are many ways in which this subject may 
be presented. A special artist may be studied, 
the artists of a given country, pictures of a cer- 
tain class, pictures witha certain story, etc. One 
teacher who was especially interested in Corot, 
chose that artist and his pictures for her lessons. 
A collection of his pictures was made and the 
pupils directed to find out all they could about 
the man and his work. Ten minutes a day were 
spent in this study. The first daya ve pe 
picture was shown and the pupils told all they 
could about the artist, the country where he lived, 
etc. Very little was said about the picture—it 
was simply placed where it could be seen. The 
next day the class talked about his work and 
mentioned ny sees his love for trees. Another 
picture was shown and the trees observed. The 
following day other characteristics of this artist’s 
work were brought out and more pictures studied. 
Then each child was asked to select the picture 
he liked best, giving a written or verbal reason 
for his selection. 


In compe the study of this artist, the. 


teacher gave each pupil a small copy of the _pic- 
ture he had chosen. <A story was written about 
the artist, and the picture. used to illustrate it. 
Following the story was a description of the pic- 
ture in the child’s own language. Every teacher 
will see that while this was primarily a_picture- 
study lesson, at the same.time it was made a lan- 
guage and composition lesson. 

(It might be added just here, that it is such 
correlation as this which.enables the busy teacher 
to do all the things she wishes to do with an 
already crowded program. ) 

Another teacher whose class was especially in- 
terested in the study of trees, chose for her picture 
study such pictures as were especially strong in 
the portrayal of trees. The pupils helped in mak- 
ing a collection of these pictures. They were 


mounted on’a large sheet of cardboard, the trees -| 


in each picture compared with those in the other 
pictures and also with the trees growing about the 
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schoolhouse. Later, the children learned enough 
about the artist to know from what country he 
came, then found out what they could about the 
trees growing in that country. 

In the advanced classes it is often best to study 
the artists of a given country. Thus pupils who 
are studying the geography and history. of Ger- 
many or of France will enjoy very much the works 
of the artists of those countries. 

With pupils of mixed grades a picture which 
tells a story is always acceptable. ‘There is so 
much in the picture by Ruysdael, **The Wind- 
mill.’” How many points of interest it possesses! 
The windmill with its long arms, bringing: to 
mind so much of the life and industry of the 
country; the sea and the sailing-vessel,. which 
echo the same thought; the thatched and tiled 


roofs, which give at a glance the home life of'* 


these home-loving people; the church-spire, which 
tells of their devoutness; the women sharing -in 
the daily tasks; the wall along the sea, eloquent 
with the struggle of the people to protect their 
land from the encroachment of the water; and, 
over all, the clouds and blue sky. A wonderful 
story of life and labor glorified and enriched by 
the touch of the artist’s hand. 

**Could we but once gain that habit’ of ‘soul 
‘which takes note of beauty’ even unconsciously, 
while the outward thought is on other affairs, 
and which; when the soul is free, causes her. to 
return instinctively and claim her own, we should 
be sustained by the strength of those who. have 
poured their life-blood into their art. And the 
weariness and sordidness of life would measurably 
disappear. At times it would disappear utterly, 
and we would dwell on shining heights; for in 


the moments when we feel the inspiration of the 


master to the full, the line that separates us is 
but slight. We are, for that moment at least, 
great like him.”’ 





Form a habit of throwing off before going to 
to bed at night all the cares and anxieties of the 
day—everything which can possibly cause mental 
wear and tear or deprive you of rest—the duties 
of the coming day demand it. 


"AT THE BROOKSIDE-J. McD Hart. 
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Shadow Game 
By Mabel Stedman 
(This game is designed for use 
in kindergarten, in connection 
with the mother play of ‘The 
Shadow Rabbit,’’ but it may also 
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Shadow Song 


(For Imitation.) 


Words by M. STEDMAN, 





be used for children in the first 
grade of primary schools. } 
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: Melody by W. A. MOZART. 
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One child is chosen to repre- 
sent the sun, and the others form 
two circles, one within the other. 
The children in the outer circle 


1. Oh, 
2. He plays what - ev 
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represent the shadows of the chil- 





That likes 
play, When sun 








with me! 
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dren in the inner. -circle, and 
therefore-each one in the outer 














circle should stand directly be- 
hind the child whose shadow he 
represents. The child who acts 
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as the sun takes a crouching posi- 
tion in the middle and the 
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**shadows”’ do the same in the 
outer circle. Very slowly the 
sun’? rises (until standing), 
throwing his imaginary rays upon 
the children and causing their 
**shadows’’ to rise behind them. 
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‘*Oh, see, I have a shadow 
That likes to play with me. 

He’s almost sure to follow 

. Wherever I may be!"’ 


After singing they run, walk, 


when that 
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gone a 
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light Why 
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jump, hop, or skip about as they 
« please, each child followed by his 
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shadow, who does exactly as he | =" 
does. To avoid confusion in this 
the teacher may ask two or three | 





what their shadows will do. 














After all have taken their turns, 
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children at a time to show her | 


the ‘‘sun’’ goes down and at the 
same time the ‘‘shadows’’ dis- 
appear, which they do by crouching down. 
the children sing: 

‘‘He plays whatever I play 

When sun or light is here, 
But when that light has gone away, 
a Why, he’s no longer near!’’ 

This is the end of the game, but in order that 
all may share the different activities it may be 
repeated, a different child being chosen to act as 
the sun and the children changing places with 
their **shadows.”” 





Echo 


By Grace Anna Fry 
Cincinnati Kiudergarten Training Schools 
In playing this game, occasionally vary the 
physical movements and tone intervals. 

: Keep the ideal of **fair play’ in mind. Nearly 
all children can keep the eyes closed while stand- 
ing in one place as the child in the center of this 
game does. . 

One child goes into the ring and says: 

Come, playmates, let us form a ring 
To play this game in which we sing 
(Sing) Echo. (Answer all softly) 

Oti tiptoes softly run around 

Uiitil I tap upon the ground. 

(With foot’ Tap-tap. (Ad/.with foot, 

softly). Tap-tap. 

. Child closes eyes and says (all 
standing): 

I call and point as all may see 
Straight to the one wlio answets tie. 
Echo (/}. (Answer one) Echo (pp). 


Child then guesses who the 
echo may be. 

(Keep tones well forward on 
lips, not in throat. ) 
. Do not try to give each child 
4 turn at one playing of the 
game; five or six turns should be 
sufficient, and stop when the game 
is at its height in interest. ‘This 
is a good rule for all games. 


Echo. 


By Della Blue 
A Play Song for First or Second Grades 


Let the whole school form a large play circle. 
Choose one little girl, who takes her place in the 
center of the circle as Brier Rose, and five or seven 
boys who form a circle about Brier Rose, repre- 
senting the hedge. At the beginning of the 
second stanza let three girls, chosen from the 
large circle, represent the fairies and take their 
places within the larger circle but outside the 
small one. 

The fairies then try to touch Brier Rose, while 
the hedge tries to protect her. The first fairy 
who succeeds in touching her becomes Brier Rose, 
and the game is played again. 

Let the children of the large circle form a 
trumpet of their hands as they sing the chorus 
warning Brier Rose of the approaching fairies. 

See our pretty Brier Rose. 
A sturdy hedge about her grows, 


Nor soldier brave, nor lady fair, 
Can pluck our Brier Rose. 


Chorus— 


O pretty Brier Rose, 


Brier Rose 
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Then Brier Rose Charming and bright, 


Watch for the fairies 
In the moonlit night. 


At last they come, thie fairies fair, 
To gather blossoms for their hair; 
And by means either foul or fair, 
To pluck our Brier Rose. 





Number Game 


Draw on the board, a circle, eighteen inches 
in diameter, with an inner circle of six inches. 
Mark off ten even spaces in the outer cicrle, like 
the spokes of a had, numbering these spaces 
from 0 to 9. In the center put 20. Havea 
saucer of water and a rubber ball. A child 
stands at a prescribed distance from the board, 
dips the ball in the water and throws twice or 
three times at the board. He then puts his score 
on the board, by writing the uibbere which he 
has hit, and the sum under them. While the 
first child is writing his score, another takes his 
place and throws the ball. The game gives 
practice in accurate aiming, thereby training the 
eye; also practice in writing numbers and in 
addition. The children enter into it with much 
enthusiasm. 









CHORUS. 
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Slow Pupils 

How to deal with slow, dull, backward, or unclassi- 
fied pupils is a question every teacher must face daily. 
These pupils consume more ‘than their share. of the 
teacher’s time, they make it exceedingly difficult to 
hold the interest and attention of other pupils in the 
recitation, and“ they retard the general progress of the 
class. 

‘ The remedy frequently given by the leaders of edu- 
cational thought at teachers’ associations is that an un- 
graded room with a strong teacher should be opened to 
which: these pupils should be sent. This solution of 
the problem is very satisfactory to teachers because it 
relieves them of the burden. 
is that it will not work. Did you ever see a teacher 
who had taught ima system of schools where there was 
such a room? -It is simply impracticable. 

Teachers will never be relieved of the burden of the 
slow, dull, unclassified pupil by having some one step 
in and take him. The only thing to be done is to 
accept the situation and make the best of it. 

One way to attack these cases is to use means to pre- 
vent their developing, for they are the product of growth 
and development the same as the strong pupils. The 
boy who is a ‘‘misfit’’ in the eighth grade certainly 
did ‘not develop in that grade, but no doubt gave evi- 
dence of it in the first, second’, or third grade ; and then 
was the time the case should have been treated instead 
of putting it off to a later period. Whenever a pupil 
shows>weak ness in any subject in any grade that is the 
time to attend to his case, and teachers should so ar- 
range their programs that they can give special atten- 
tion to such cases. This can be done. 

In. the Galesburg schools the last half hour of the 
day is given wholly to such work, ‘‘individual instruc- 
tion,’’ the other pupils being dismissed at 3:30 p. m. 
In the High School each teacher gives, at least, one 
period each day to helping those who need special as- 
sistance. This plan has been followed for years and, 
while’ it has not entirely eliminated the ‘‘misfits,’’ 
there is good reason for believing that it has greatly 
decreased the number, lessened the degree of inequality 
in some, and saved many from failing entirely. The 
teachers do, perhaps, the most efficient work of the day 
at this time; at least they have such an opportunity. 
—dilinots School News. 


School Incentives 


If human nature were perfect, incentives would not 
be.a necessity. Before the full development of intelli- 
gence and will, a child is controlled by his feelings. 
The hope of reward, or the expectation of pleasure, 
must be stimulated in the child so wat the right course 
may be taken. 

Among the many incentives commonly employed 
may be mentioned. the following which have been 
selected from those mentioned in Millar’s ‘‘School 


Management,'’ @ book which every teacher should 
possess, “ 
Prizes. Here you will see there is competition among 


several, but only afew win. This is entirely different 
from a system of rewards where all who reach a certain 
standard receive a mark of distinction. It is safe to say 
that no good teacher who has looked on the question 
in all its bearing will accept the responsibility of em- 
ploying the prize system. 

‘A Desire for Good Standing. This is an incentive 
which appeals directly to the self-respect of the pupils. 
Every pupil feels the honor of standing high in his 
school. This motive is serviceable‘ in childhood and 
all through life. , 
. Approbaticn. .A wise teacher will approve often, 
and find fault only when he must. ‘Children need en- 
couragement. A slight effort to-improve should be 
recognized, Approbation, when fairly earned, should 
not be withheld. 

JA Desire for Knowledge. Every new truth learned 
‘will serve as‘a lasting prize to the earnest student. 
This desire for knowledge may be cultivated. ‘‘It is 
impossible to pour water into a tea kettle that has the 
lid'.on, Remove the lid, arouse curiosity, create a 
desire for study. 


«Tore of -Activity.....Seli-activity, is the basis of. all 
mental growth. The love of activity should be used as 


One objection tothe plan. . 


. oped by class discussion. 
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an incentive.» They should be trained to regard them- 
selves, not as mere listeners, but as participators in the 
work of the school. 

The Love of Self-Control. 
the consciousness of power. Mastery over self isa 
leading feature of every good school, The teacher who 
neglects self-government among his pupils is under the 
disagreeable necessity of. putting his own authority 
unduly in the foreground. 

The Sense of Honor. . A good school is one marked 
by a high sense of honor. Boys have more regard for 
honor than is usually supposed. Manliness should be 
approved,..> The moral tone’of.the school is bad if the 
misdeeds of. the pupils are not condemned by the other 

‘members ofthe class. 

The Sense of Duty. The highest of all incentives is 
the sense oi duty. The highest happiness in life is that 
whicii comes from the consciousness of having done 
our duty. It is a blunder to appeal to this sense in 
children who have not acquired that knowledge and 
judgment which are necessary to give self-direction to 
his actions. This sense of duty should be cultivated. 
—Canadian Teacher. 


Education from the Ground Up 

Two years ago, it occurred to the principal and the 
patrons of Holly Springs High School, a country school 
in Wake Cou .ty, N. C., to increase their facilities, 
They secured four acres of land and built an eight- 
thousand-dollar house. Holly Springs is distinctively 
a rural community. It had already voted the maximum 
rate of taxation under the law. But the taxable value 
of the property in the community is not large, and an 
eight-thousand-dollar building was a great undertaking 
for these people. The county helped a little; the 
patrons made as liberal contributions as they could; 
but still they had to borrow a rather large sum, The 
women became interested and they were the first to 
suggest that the school grounds be pianted in cotton. 
The labor was done by the pupils and the community, 
the seed and fertilizer were given. The first year, the 
farm made more than one hundred and twenty dollars, 
and the school term was lenythened nearly two months, 

A few miles away was another school. It became 
interested; but its land was too poor for cotton, aud the 
school term was barely four montlis, They tried hay, 
with success. This was not a scheme for teaching agri- 
culture. The patrons had little faith in that subject 
for school study. It was a plan to raise money to in- 
crease the length of the school term, The second year, 
several schoois made efforts to conduct school farms. 
In some cases, where there was not sufficient land, some 
Here was an agency that was more 
powerful than local taxation, Yet its money-raising 
power was distinctly of secondary importance to an- 
other advantage which came unexpectedly out of the 
establishment of these school farms.— World's Work. 


Let the Children Help 


Does it ever occur to the busy teacher that the child 
has almost a consuming desire to be allowed to help get 
things done? The child is always anxious to do what- 
ever it sees othersdo. Sometimes, of course, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for it to accomplish what it would 
like to accomplish, but it is the wise teacher or the 
wise parent who seeks always to give the child an op- 
portunity to do anything within its power. Of course, 
it is easier for a mother to set the table rather than to 
have a child of five carry in the dishes for her. | It is 
always easier for one to do things himself than to help 
children to do them. Many college teachers make this 
most serious mistake, thinking it is much more digni- 
fied-to lecture .to. the class, rather. than to have the 
members of the class develop for themselves the prin- 
ciple at issue for a-particular. recitation. It is much 
easier. for the teacher in the high school to point out 
to the students studying Macbeth the ultimate truth or 
beauty-in that great play, than it is to have this devel- 
So it is much easier any- 
wherein the school course for the teacher to do the 
reciting than it is to help the pupils to do it for them- 
selves.. The teacher often chogses this easier way, 
instead of seeking to guide the children in their own 
clumsy efforts. However, the fundamental thing in 
teaching is guidance. The teacher who makes the 


Self-government gives 


patron gave more. 
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showy recitation herself is not teaching but reciting. 
—The Nebraska Teacher. 


The Best for the Child 


Poor teaching is a sin, poor schools a disgrace. A 
community that treats the problems of education ‘with 
indifference is treating the progress of civilization with 
indifference ; it is treating the highest and holiest -in- 
terests of its future citizens with shameful neglect... Is 
anything too good for your child?» ‘‘No?’’? Then 
nothing is too good for all the children. The best 
brains, the best hearts and the best characters that a 
community can summon to preside over the growth and 
development of the young hearts and minds within it 
are wilat it should have at*aity cést; and the commun- 
ity that does not.see this, does:not-concern itself with 
this fundamental truth, deserves to stagnate or to de- 
generate, 

While it is true that the school is only one. of the 
agencies that contribute to the child’s proper develop- 
ment, all inteiligent people will agree that it is one 
ot the strongest agencies. While the school cannot be 
a substitute for the home, and the teacher’s care and 
guidance a substitute for a mother’s love, still for long 
years during the most impressionable and plastic period 
of the child's life the school is stamping its influence 
for good or ill upon his mind and heart. Good schools, 
therefore, are not only an index of the intelligence 
and earnestness of a community, but they represent as 
no other institution this thought and striving for higher 
things which. should characterize all the efforts of 
modern society.—/issouri School Journal. 


Over-Helped Pupils 


One of the unexplainable things which every teacher 
is compelled to witness with sincere regret is the con- 
stant effort on the part of many parents, strong in 
ability and character, because of having been compelled 
to win their own way in the midst of extreme diffi- 
culty, to remove every semblance of difficulty from 
the educational pathway of their children, by practi- 
cally getting their lessons for them, thus robbing them 
of the chance to grow strong by their own efforts. In 
too many instances the benefits of home study are 
practically lost to the child because of the mistaken 
kinduess of an over-indulgent father and mother. 

Many children of wealthy and prominent families 
turn out to be worthless in life because they are neither 
taugnt to work nor to respect those who do work. If 
the public school insists upon honest effort as the only 
condition of success, such children are usually with- 
drawn from it and placed in some fashionable private 
school where money is supposed to be able to purchase 
what the child is too lazy to learn. In all probability, 
the father worked his way through college, but the in- 
dolent son must be sent to the most expensive institu- 
tion of learning the country affords, given all the [| 
money he wants, to be squandered. as he sees fit, and, 
when vacation comes, has to be sent’ to some seaside | 
resort to recuperate his exhausted energies for another 
season of educational effort. 

Sometimes a child of real promise is spoiled. by 
being made to feel that, because he is bright, hard 
study is not necessary. 
notion can enter the head of a young person than the 
notion that he can succeed by his wits without honest, | 
persistent effort. Thomas Edison has been quoted.as/ 
saying that success is made up of five per cent of ability | 
and ninety-five per cent of hard work. The probabilities) 
of accomplishing something worth while in the world 
are much greater “for the student who puts forth one} 
hundred per cent of effort in connection with seventy 
per. cent of ability than for the one who has one hun- 
dred per cent of ability but uses only seventy per cent 
of effort. 

Right here is a danger Sa in our school work.) 
The tendency is to let down the standard of effort. and| 
assume that, if the child goes to seliool with remark 
able regularity, he. will absorb knowledge and the 
ability to use it. To guard against this fallacy, th ; 
honie and school should unite in instilling the oldq 
time lesson of -the absolute necessity of oid-fashioned 
hard work as the only means of getting an education 
which is to be of any use in practical life.—Ofio Adu 
cational Monthly. { 


Perhaps, no more dangerous 
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Writing is reaching out tor ideat forms 
through correct movement. 


Think good letter forms when you write on the 


blackboard, and your letters will begin to take on 
good forms. 


OOD writing, like any other exercise per- 
y formed by the hand, is the result of well 

trained muscles. All agree that muscular 
training is most easily accomplished in youth. 
Therefore, if we would have the child become a 
good penman, it will be best to begin the train- 
ing when he is young. But, it is urged by some, 
the muscles of the little child are undeveloped 
and if overtaxed they may be injured. ‘Training 
is not over-taxing unless carried to excess. 

The first activities of a young child are muscu- 
lar, and he is allowed to kick and throw himself 
about with the utmost freedom, that he may grow 
physically strong. All the muscles, however, are 
not developed at the same time, nor are all equally 
developed. Those of the fingers are stronger 
than those of the wrist and arm because they have 
had more exercise in grasping playthings, ete. 
‘The muscles of the hands are the first to acquire 
any skill, Every child has considerable use of 
his hands long before he can walk. By the time 
he has reached school age other muscles are some- 
what developed while some are yet dormant, 
but the hand muscles still excel in proficiency. 

I'he school should take all these muscles into 
account, consider the work that each is intended 
to perform, and carefully train every one for its 
particular task. When a child enters school, if 
his articulation is faulty attention is given to the 
muscles which control the organs of speech. — If 
he does not sit, stand, or walk correctly he is 
drilled until these errors are overcome. But when 
it comes to teaching him to write we are prone to 
work along the line of the least resistance. We 
fail to take into account the muscles to which 
this work properly belougs. Because the fingers 
are somewhat skilful and because they are ex- 
pected to hold the instrument for writing, we give 
to them the added task of furnishing the motive 
power which propels that instrument over the 
paper. ‘The tngers should hold the pen or pencil, 
the forearm should furnish a rest, the wrist should 
he the bridge between the instrument and the 
rest, and over which the motive power from tke 
muscles of the shoulder and upper arm should 
travel. ‘The muscles of fingers, wrist and arm 
should be carefully trained for each separate task. 

The two things which are considered in teach- 
ing «a child to write are movement and letter 
forms. Most of us, however, are likely to reverse 
the order, and in emphasizing the form we often 
lose sight of the movement. ‘The two should go 
together. ‘T'rain the child to use his muscles. put 
correct forms before him, then give him sufficient 
sractice and he will ultimately learn to write. 
"his cannot be accomplished, however, in a week, 
or a month, ora year. The mental pictures of 
good forms are likely to be gained long before 
the muscles have acquired the skill to produce 
those forms. ‘This isevinced by the readiness with 
which children criticise letters which are not in 
accord with the forms they have been taught, 
although their own writing is full of faults. 

Good forms once learned will remain, but the 
hands which make them must be in constant 
training until skill is acquired and good writing 
hecomes a habit. ‘This is why it is necessary to 
keep up the teaching of writing throughout the 
grades, seeking to strengthen the form idea, to 
make more strong the habits of correct movement, 
and to establish the muscles in their work. 

in our writing, as in many other things which 
we teach, we are likely to measure our success by 
appearances. ‘*Pretty writing,’ especially in 
primary grades, is not an evidence that the child 
is er ever will be, a good penman. He may have 
. quick eye and a steady hand and thus be able 
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Penmanship 
By Nellie G. Petticrew 


to reproduce forms with some degree of accuracy. 
But in this reproduction is he acquiring a control 
over his muscles which will enable him to do 
stronger, better work as the days go by, and will 
this training make these muscles equal to the task 
which the advanced grades will give them? If 
not, then the work is worse than worthless. We 
have no right to teach a child the wrong way to 
do anything, for the sake of present results. We 
are not teaching him to write for any one grade, 
but for all grades and for life. 

When, in our writing, as well as in all our 
other school work, we look less at the outward 
appearance of the thing, and more upon the 
motive power which produces; when we guage 
our work less by the finished product, and more 
by what it has done in developing the child, then, 
and not until then, will our work be permanent, 
valuable, and worthy to be called etl 

The first grade teacher must present good form 
to her pupils and teach them which muscles to 
use ak how to use them. The teachers of the 
succeeding grades must build upon this founda- 
tion, emphasizing all the time the principles 
taught in the beginning, and training the child 
to increase his power as the demands of his work 
increase. If a child knows how to form a letter, 
and knows how to use the muscles to make that 
form, the question of how many of those letters can 
be formed in a given time is likely to be settled 
by the necessities which arise. Form and move- 
ment gained, it is aneasy matter to work for ra- 
pidity and at the same time keep up the other two. 

The first requisite in teaching any art, is a good 


model. In music, if we wish the child to pro- - 


duce a good tone we cause him to hear good tones. 
In color, we place correct standards before him 
and train him to be guided by them. In writ- 
ing, the model is all important in teaching cor- 
rect forms. You teach a little child the sound 
of a letter or a word by repeating that sound 
again and again, until he can produce it. Then 
aes write the letter or word on the board and he 
earns its form as he learned the sound—by imita- 
tion. If the sound model is faulty he learns it 
wrong; if the form model is incorrect he learns 
that wrong. In all grades, but especially in the 
primary grades, the teacher’s writing is the 
upil’s model. And unless the teacher has proper 
ideals of neatness, correct form, and constant ex- 
cellence, she cannot expect the writing of her 
pupils to be good. We will never have any 
marked improvement in our writing until our 
teachers write better themselves, 
If emphasis has been placed upon the need of 
correct letter forms, still greater stress should be 
ut upon the teaching of how to make these 
arias A few general suggestions will be given 
und then a more definite outline will be presented. 
The teacher should prepare and teach the 
formal writing lesson with the same care and 
enthusiasm that she puts into other subjects 
taught. No lesson of the day requires more con- 
stant attention and vigilance on the part of the 
teacher. The writing period should not be a 
time to “do other things.”” The children may 
be quiet and at work, but unless they feel your 
interest and enthusiasm they will soon grow lax. 
Every written lesson should be a writing lesson. 
This is a hard saying, but it is the ny we must 
pay for good work. Whenever a child is given 
written work he should know that he is to be just 
as careful of his letter forms, of his position and 
movement as in the formal writing lesson, and 
that his ‘aia shall look just as well as the best 
page in his writing book. Can he be made to do 
this? Yes, if he has been taught how to write 
(not draw) correct forms; if his muscles are well 
trained; if you do not overload him with work ; 
and if you have inspired him with adesire to do 
his best. For back of all the work is the motive. 
Insist upon correct position of the body when- 
ever the child is writing. He should sit facing 
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the desk, with the body at a convenient distance 
from it, the feet flat upon the floor, shoulders 
erect and body inclined slightly forward from 
the hips to avoid touching the back of the seat. 
Many faults in our writing are traceable to care- 
less position. 

The lower left corner of the paper should be 
placed near the front edge of the y ate being so 
placed that it forms an angle of about forty-five 
degrees with the edge of the desk. Both arms 
should rest un the desk, the right. arm at right 
angles to the ruled lines, the left arm opposite 
the right at about a right angle to it. All the 
weight of the budy should fall upon the left arm. 
The left hand should hold the paper firmly and 
also move it toward the top or aa of the desk 
as occasion requires. 

The back of the right hand should be turned 
toward the ceiling so that the large muscles of 
the arm may be in a position to serve as a rest 
for the arm. The wrist need not be flat but 
turned so that the penholder points toward the 
right shoulder or the back of the room. No part 
of the hand or wrist should touch the paper, ex- 
i. the tips of the third and fourth fingers. 

he pen or pencil should be held firmly but 
not gripped. Every joint of the hand should 
curve outward. The penholder should cross the 
second finger at the root of the nail and the first 
finger near the knuckle joint. The first finger 
and the thumb should hold it in sition, the 
thumb bending outward. The third and fourth 
fingers should be bent well back under the hand, 
forming a sliding rest. 

Finger Drills to relax the muscles of the hand 
and fingers. (1) Stretching the fingers. (2) 
Opening and closing between the second and third 
fingers. (3) Folding the third and fourth tingers 
back under the hand. 

Movement Exercises. ‘The larger muscles of 
the arm and shoulder are to be used as the pro- 
pelling power for the pen. This is the founda- 
tion of all good penmanship. Have the pupils 
place their hands flat on the desk. palm down, 
the fleshy part of the arm alsoon the desk. Note 
that the wrist does not touch. Impress upun them 
that it must never touch when they are writing. 
Raise the palm of the hand a short distance from 
the desk and move the wrist in and out of the 
sleeve. ‘This is the movement which is most used 
in writing and is therefore most important. It 
gives a uniform slant to the down lines and teaches 
one how to carry the pen lightly over the paper. 

(1) General movement drills. 

(2) Specific drills, Preceed a lesson upon a 
new letter by drills upon the principles used in 
the formation of that letter. Use the. exercises 
given in teachers’ class and any others which will 
help to develop the movement needed for the par- 
ticular occasion. 

‘Teach related letters in groups. Join letters 
into words, words into sentences. Copy selections 
and write from dizta‘ion. 

Pupils should not be forced to mak2 their work 
the exact size of the copy, although they should 
be encouraged to do so. Writing should be of 
such size that much white shows around the |let- 
ters. Do not crowd letters together. Space 
uniformly both in width and height, and keep 
the slant regular. 

Muscle training is a slow process, therefore do 
not be discouraged if immediate results are not 
what you might wish. See your work as it is 
related to the work in the other grades and do 
not relax your effort. Daily reviews are neces- 
sary in movement exercises. Every exercise, let- 
ter, word, and sentence should be written with a 
free, easy movement. 

Lesson Plan—(1) Materials in order. . (2) 
Finger and movement exercises with attention to 
correct position. (3) Placing of copy on the 
board and careful study of it. (4) Practice by 
pupils. lat sae 
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The Wonderful Little Ant: “A Jack of All Trades” 


S IT any wonder that the sluggard is advised 
| to goto the ant and study her, industrious 
ways. She pursues many occupations in a 
diligent, intelligent manner, and it almost seems 
as though she had received an education, and she 
has. We hear people say that these tiny people 
’ know things by instinct, which means that they 
are born with the knowledge of certain things 
that they do not have to learn. This is true of 
soine things, but for many more the ants must 
have instructors the same as children do. ‘They 
do not learn in classes but are taught one by one. 
They are like the children in one respect—they 
have to do the same thing over and over again 
until they know it by heart, and then they will 
keep on all their lives doing the one thing in the 
same way. ‘There are ant-hilis everywhere and 
you may make a study of this interesting insect 
right at the nearest ant-hill, commencing with 
the egg or grub period of growth. If you will 
provide yourself with a magnifying glass, it will 
enable you to notice the smallest ants comfort- 
a! without straining your eyes. 
he life history of an ant may be divided into 
four periods—the egg, the grub, the pupa, and 
the perfect insect. ‘The eggs are yellowish white 
and very tiny. .The larvae, like the young bees, 
are white, legless. grubs, narrowing toward the 
head. ‘They are carefully tended by nurses who 
carry them from room to room according to 
changes in the weather. Herein is the first lesson 
of a young ant, the _—, for these unhatched 
members of the family. The first thing taught 
them is to carry out the cocoon cases, which are 
little yellowish rolls half an inch lung; and one 
ant at each end, these‘cases are taken out into the 
warm sunshine and laid down. The older ants 
are the teachers. 

The next grade lesson is just as valuable, and 
this is recognizing the inmates of the same hill. 
This. instruction is carried on to such a remark- 
able extent that it enables them to pick out a 
foreigner in a moment and if, to see that the 
lesson has been thorougly learned, the teacher 
puts a stranger into the nest, they will at once 
set upon him and make short work of his life. 
They learn to know their companions by their 
feelers. -Having a hard shelly covering they get 
no knowledge through their outside shell. It 
requires a little close inspection to notice that 
these feelers are jointed and the sense of smell, 
which is their strongest one, is placed at the very 
tip of each feeler. This sense of smell is their 
means of recognition. They know their friends 
in this way in the same manner that a dog knows 
his master. Ants run about from one to another 
and touch each other’s feelers and this is their 
manner of talking. If an ait is taken away and 
kept from his companions for months, and then 
returned to the same ant-hill, all his friends at 
once seem to know him and greet him with every 
mark of affection with their feelers, showing 

leasure at his return. Even when the little 
cases that hold the young are taken out of the 
ant-hill and hatched, and afterwards returned to 
it, there is no doubt that they are recognized as 
belonging to the same family, for the older ants 
immediately begin to care for them, which speaks 
well for their intelligence. 

- An easy little experiment will prove that the 
care of the young is taught before taking the les- 
son of —— their neighbors. Take a few 
young ants and place them in a bottle with some 
of the young in cases, taking the ants from two 
different hills. ‘The ants, instead of quarreling, 
at once began to care for the cases. Again we 
took some ants that were full grown from different 
hills and placed them in the bottle when there 
was a battle royal. It is easy to distinguish. the 
young ants from the older ones by their size and 
‘the brightness of their bodies, that is, their hard 
‘shelly covering does not show the dusty, tarnished 

appearance seen in the older ants. 





By T. Celestine Cummings 


The ant is instructed how to find food, then 
the one who discovers it leads others, and much 
time and patience are uften taken to impress the 
lesson. So this certainly shows, does it not, that 
these tiny insects have some kind of a memory? 
The ant is taught to work 
up any material for food. 
for everything he discov- 
ers must be tested, even a 
white rag, to see if it is 
available. 

The farmer 
wonderfully 
and as they are widely 
distributed through — the 
states, any one may have 
an opportunity to watch their farmng experiments. 
You will hardly require magnifying glasses for 
this-class of ants as they ure of a large size, like 
the black carpenter ants—winged, and of a bright 
mahogany color. <A tuft of reddish hair beneath 
the chin gives them their scientific name of Pogo- 
nomyrmex barbatus ov ‘bearded ants.”’ The 
workers are present in enormous numbers all about 
the ant homes. ‘‘Workers,’’? you say..‘‘why I 
thought they were all industrious.”” T’he queens 
are exempt from tasks and they may play. which 
they do, by play- 
fully, nipping 
each other, or they 
swing from a 
blade of grass in 
a truly gymnastic 


ants are 
interesting 
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, per manner. The 
MILKING THE COW workers’ never 
lay. 


_We had a fine chance to study a colony of 
farmer ants in a live-oak grove. There were 
open grassy spaces between the trees and in these 
the ants had made little clearings about the 
gateways leading up from their underground 
granaries. The entrance to the tunnel was always 
in full sunshine with tall grasses and weeds stand- 
ing around it in almost perfect circles. Some of 
these circular clearings, or discs, are twelve feet 
across, Leading away from 
them through the grass and 
weed forests on every side, are 
clearly defined trails used by 
the ants in foraging outside PUPA BABY 
their farms. But the Barbati 
are not content with foraging only. They have 
crops of their own. Two species of aristidia, 
commonly known as ant-rice or needle grass, are 
allowed to grow in belts around the paved gute- 
way of the clearing. Just these two grasses and 
nothing else in the way of vegetation. These 
bearded ants, of course, can neither plownorsow, 
but they can do some vigorous hoeing to keep 
weeds and _ other 
grasses down about 
their crops. After 
the seeds have been 
gathered from the 
ant-rice and. stored 
in granaries below, 
the ants will then 
clear away the 
dead stalks to make 
room for next sea- 
son’s crop. Their mandibles get pretty well worn 
each season doing the hoeing say clearing away 
work. 

When these ants go on foraging expeditions 
they do not work in gangs as you would suppose, 
with an overseer, but as individuals. Watching 
single ants coming and going along their high- 
way, we noticed that they carried seeds of various 
sorts, both oily and farinaceous. In some of the 
upper underground granaries these seeds are 
husked and the husks carried out through the 

ateway to the kitchen midden, their **back 
oor.’’ We were very curious to have a lool: at 





A WORKER 


these famous underground storerooms that we had 
heard so much about, but were rather fearful of 
being stung if we should attempt an invasion, as 
the stings of these farmer ants oe a reputation 
that the explorer should give heed to; but we did 
find some one, that for a suitable remuneration 
was willing to risk the wrath of these small 

ople, and with hands and face carefully swathed 
in sting-proof material he wielded the spade 
effectively. It was somethng wonderful what that 
spade uncovered in the way of systematic build- 
ing, for here builders and miners had been at 
work, who surely knew what they were about, as 
well as any man. ‘There came to view a series of 
large chambers arranged in irregular stories like 
Roman catacombs and connected at many points 
by tubular galleries leading to the central gate. 
Some of the caves were used for eggs and larvae, 
some for queens and males, but many were gran- 
aries filled with seeds. In one nest left exposed 
by a deep cutting, the galleries and chambers 
were traced to a depth of ten feet. 

One of the ant’s most thrifty industries is one 
you could never guess. It is dairying. They do 
not make butter but they milk cows, their cow 
being an “‘aphis.”’ The ants love the nectar and 
sweet saps of plants and fruits, and the aphides— 
the cows—are especially prized, for the reason 
that they supply the ants with the sweets they 
crave.. They are tiny green insects with a pair 
of tubes on the last two rings of their back which 
are the organs of secreting nectar, or honey dew. 
The ants stroke them gently and this makes them 
give forth tiny bubbles of nectar. Ants are very 
kind to their **Jersey cows,’’ and when the supply 
of honey gives out the aphides are carefully car- 
ried to new plants, and when winter comes, both 
the plant insects and their eggs are kept in the 
underground stables out of reach of the frost. 
So careful are the ants of their tiny green cows 
that they will even tunnel the way for them up 
juicy plants, so that in case of a foray by warring 
tribes of ants there will be a hiding place for the 
prisoners of war. 

You would not suppose that ants have a sense 
of smell so keen as to detect a difference in odors, 
but they have, and a favorite fragrance is Patch- 
ouli. This perfume when placed near an ant- 
hill causes the busy workers to quit their occupa- 
tion on the instant, and to literally roll over with 
delight in the fragrance they love. This is the 
acme of luxury, but they are little epicures as 
well as they have their own mushroom beds, 
They gather bits of Jeaves and foliage and carry | 
them to their nests, where in time a sort of fungus 
grows on them, forming «a winter food. 

Ants have a knowledge of the mason’s trade, as 
they make tiny bricks of mud to stop up passages 
in their underground home. Even labor-saving 
devices are employed by them, for they will pro- 
cure food and save themselves many steps by 
dropping it below to their companions that are 
waiting to catch it. | 

They are as clean housekeepers as the bees are. | 
I have mentioned how chaff and stuff of that 
kind is thrown out **the back door.’’ The nurses, 
in caring for the baby ants that have just left 
their cocoons, keep them clean by licking and 
rubbing them, and they have a way of feeding 
them on half digested food. The dead are always 
removed and buried. 

These active little insects seem really to enjoy 
overcoming difficulties as much as we do, Think 
of the clever little architects undertaking such an } 
ingenious, and we would think impossible bit of | 
engineering, as that of making a bridge. They§ 
make a rope of their bodies by linking them to-j 
gether long enough to span the space to be bridged 
over. 
The Texas ants are said to be the most intelli-# 
gent of the race, for the battles between these redj 
ants and the black ants are carried on with realf 


(Continued on page 33) / f 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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A Great Educational Institution and the Men Who Made It 


Jolin D, Rockefeller has given many of his millions 
towards the building of the great University of Chicago, 
and a magnificent institution with costly buildings, 
splendid equipment, extended curriculum and student 
registration reaching last year to 5070 in its many col- 
leges and departments is the result, With all of these 
millions and other benefactions, Chicago University, in 
common with other large schools of the country, con- 
stantly feels the need of more endowment and larger 
funds, : 

Fifty-five miles from this splendidly endowed and 
notable school, atiother insti ution, also bearing worth- 


ily the title and character of a University, which last: 


year registered 5367 resident studentsand is constantly 
adding to its facilities and scope, has grown up with- 
out one cent of endowment or State aid. It is a dis- 
tinetly private enterprise, founded thirty-six years ago 
hy the man still its active head. These statements are 
sufficient to mark it as unique among the great educa- 
tional institutions of the country, to which distinction 
it is certainly entitled. We re 
fer to Vaiparaiso University, 
at Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The writer recently paid a 
to that school, and a 
brief statement of the im 
pressions made and informa- 


visit 


tion received as to the charac- 
ter, extent and methods of its 
work, we feel sure, cannot fail 
to be ot interest. 

The was started in 
i873 by H. B. Brown, with 
some experience as a teacher, 
unbounded energy and a 
hundred dollars as capital. He 
also had an idea, which was 
to provide a school where a 
practical education could be 
at a minimum of ex- 
pense, There were three 
partments, four instructors and 
thirty-five students in the be- 


school 


tew 


ecured 


de- 


vinning, and the school occu- 
pied a part of what is now 
called the Old College Build- 
Kight years later, when 
pupils 


vrown into the hundreds, 


ing. 
had 
Mr. 
©. P, Kinsey, also a_ teacher, 
with Mr, 
Krown in ownership and man- 


the number of 


became associated 
apement. Now there are tweu- 
departuients, £70 in- 
tructors, large 
buildings, ample dormitories,a library of 12,000 volumes 
and the last catalogue showed an enrollment of 5,324 
tudents, a larger number than any other university in 
These two men are still the owners and 


ly-hive 


nine school 


this country. 
active managers of the school, Mr, Brown as president 
and Mr. Kinsey as vice president, with the energy 
and ability which has brought about these results ap- 
parently still unabated, and still young enough to see 
iwany years of active work yet in prospect. 

As intimated, there was an idea at the basis of this 
institution, and this has been consistently followed. 
That this idea and its application has been a 
the results attest. That these results could not have 
been attained without efficiency of method and quality 


success, 


of product is equally evident, 
of the ideas of the tounder was that in order to 
the entire 


(one 
saye time, the school should be in session 
year. There are daily recitations in each subject of 
one hour, no vacations, no holidays, and examinations 
are held on Saturdays. Tiiis economy of time as com- 
pared with most colleges is a feature which has recom- 
mended itself strongly to the students attracted to the 
school, Another feature is that students can enter at 
any time, remain as long as circumstances will permit, 
ind can return, taking up the work where it was dis- 

ntinued, In most subjects new classes are formed 


ry term, so that a student Can -be sure’ of finding the 


Ve ..___ 


- By F. A, Owen 


place that fits his needs, It will be understood, of 
course, in spite of the prououn ‘‘his’’ that the school 
is co-educational, and the ‘‘co-eds’’ are largely repre- 
sented, 

An extract from the catalogue explains how the large 
classes are handled, and gives light on several features 
in the method of instruction: 

‘‘The Institution is so thoroughly organized and the 
work so completely graded, that educators who visit it 
acknowledge that the large attendance is a most valu- 
able feature of the school. On account of the large 
attendance, the institution is able to offer to students 
a range of studies and means of classifying their work 
which could not be had in any other way. The teach- 
ing force is always kept ample for any-emergency, and 
the classes are always promptly sectioned. * * * 

‘ : 4 * Suppose, for example, at the 
opening of the term there are 600 who wish to study 
Arithmetic. They are divided into Beginning, Ad- 
vanced and Review Classes. Now, suppose that 200 








Tiiese are assigned to 


wish to be in the Review Class. 
a teacher who at once divides them into five sections, 
each section haying one hour every day for reciting, 
the same as if there were forty in the Review Class. 
The Beginning and Advanced classes are sectioned in 
the same manner, Thus it is seen that each student 
has the same opportunities for reciting as thongh the 
attendance did not exceed 100. Besides, no one can 
over-estimate the advantage of being in charge of a 
teacher who has made a specialty of his particular 
subject. Such a teacher will devise new plans and 
methods and wili do more in one term for those in his 
care than the instructor who does promiscuous teaching 
can do in three terms. 

‘There are usually twenty classes in Arithemtic, ot 
nine different grades; nine classes in Algebra, of four 
different grades; tour classes in Geometry and two in 
Trigonometry, of different grades; six classes in Gram- 
mar, of four different grades; from tour to six classes 
in Rhetoric, of two different grades. In fact, there 
are several grades in each subject, and several sections 
of each grade in all the subjects in the various depart- 
ments, so that students have the opportunity of taking 
up the particular subjects they may desire to study, and 
also the particular grade ‘in that subject. There are 





in the University more than three hundred regular. 


classes every day, not including private classes, ’’ ° 


The University covers a wide field. There is a Pre- : 
paratory School, and Classical, Scientific, Enginéering, . 
Art, Elocution and many other Courses, Its laborato- : 
ries will accomodate six liundred students at. once, or. 4 


three times thatin a day. Three of the University, 


buildings are located in Chicago and. occupied: by. “its ‘’ 


College of Medicine and Dental College.. -The Medical » 
college adjoins the Frances Willard Hospital. and 1g 


opposite the Cook County Hospital, giving the very 
best clinical advantages. The first two years of the 
medical course may be had either at Valparaiéo or Chi- 
cago, but the last two years must be spent in Chicago. 
For the same clinical advantages, the: Dental course is 
had in Chicago. Both of these colleges are houséd in 
adequate and well-equipped buildings and their courses 
and diplomas are of its highest standard. The Law 
Department is maintained at Valparaiso and the student 
may at the same time carry on work in which He is 
deficient in the regular - col- 
lege classes. A college of 
Pharmacy helps to:maké up the 
University circle. The De- 
partment of Music is an im- 
portant one. It came into ex- 
istence almost at the com- 
mencement of the school and 
has kept pace with the other 
branciies of the University. 
The newly erected Music Hall 
is an especially fine -structure 
and in conveniences and equip- 
ment for its purpose is sur- 
passed by few if any. Inci- 
dentaliy, we may state, as in- 


of this equipment, there are 
seventy pianos in tae various 
practice rooms of this build- 
ing, all of them new and ot 
one make—the Kimball. A 
Public Scliool Music eourse is 
a feature that especially inter- 
ests those intending to become 
teachers. The Commercial De- 
partment is very large and its 
work is so well known that its 
diplomas are recommendations 
of high grade in business cen- 
ters. 

Teachers, those who have 
taught or are to teach, are es- 
pecially well provided for at 
Valparaiso, and naturally it 


is in this that the writer, as well as our readers, are 


particularly interested. The Teachers’ Department 
is one of the largest in registrations, Two years are 
usually required to complete the regular Teacher's 
course, but many students are sufficiently far advanced 
to complete it in one year or even less, Everyone has 
the privilege of pushing ahead and doing the required 
work in the shortest time possible. Whatever a student 
brings in the way of certificate for work previously 
done is credited. Trained teachers are the product 
of this Department. Then there is the Psychological 
and Pedagogical Department for advanced professional 
work, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 
A Kindergarten course is also provided. Teachers find 
the arrangement of the terms and the system by which 
they can ‘‘drop in’’ for a term or a few weeks for review 
or special work, most favorable, and the number who 
avail themselves of this is legion. The Summer term 
has found fully a thousand of this class in attendance. 

The declared policy at Valparaiso is to provide the 
‘‘advantages of the high-priced schools at an expense 
within the reach of those having the most modest 
means.’’ This feature of expense is an important one. 

The ordinary tuition is $15-per term of 12 weeks, or 
$50.a year if paid in advanice. 


(Continued on tage) ) 
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This does not include. , 
Law, Medicine, Denitistry, private lessons. in Music, +. ~ifs 
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HE value of a 
T school is in great 

measure determined 
by the kind and amount 
of work done by the 
pupils and the spirit in 
which it is performed. 
For these the teacher is 
almost wholly respon- 
sible, and he secures them 
chiefly by his conduct of 
the recitation. Here his 
knowledge, his apt illus- 
trations, his keenness of 
thought, his skill in 
questioning, find their 
greatest opportunity. So 
to arrange these recita- 
tions as to render them 
most effective is not an 
easy task; whatever the 
scheme, there is always 
the suspicion that some 
other plan might prove 
more nearly ideal. We 
need not be discouraged 
if ours meets unfavor- 
able criticism; it will at 
least emphasize some im- 
portant points. 

Something worth do- 
ing should be provided 
for the pupil the entire 
school day, the time 
spent upon the study of 
each subject as well as in 
its recitation being desig- 
nated. This involves a 
consideration of the time needed to conduct a 
recitation. In general, a large class needs more 
time to recite than one of fewer pupils, a class of 
older pupils more time than the same-sized class 
of younger children. There are probably three 
or four in each class, In a seventh or eighth 
grade, twenty-five minutes may be spent very 
profitably in the discussion of a lesson, suppose 
we allow twenty; for little children ten minutes 
will be sufficient; fifteen will not be too much for 
pupils of from nine toeleven. A simple numerical 
calculation will show that on this time basis, with 
the usual eight grades, a school day lasting from 
7:00 a.m. to 5:30 p. m. will be needed. With 
our present curriculum the day is probably long 
enough. Our task, then, is to make each recita- 
tion effective and to distribute available time 
wisely, 

Instead of following the conventional plan of 
having the little ones first, we shall secure better 
attention from the larger boys and girls and a 
better spirit generally in the schoul if each quarter 
day the older classes recite before the younger. 
Older pupils give tone to the school and make 
public opinion; their hearty support renders 
teaching effective and easy coon possible. It 
1s wise to show a desire to suit their needs and 
consult their interests. Bring them to feel that 
the school is worth while and the attendance 
problem will be largely solved. 

If, besides, the study time for older classes in 
each subject is put as nearly as possible after the 
recitation in that branch, directions can be fol- 
lowed more easily, class enthusiasm will not 
evaporate, interest can be maintained with less 
expenditure of energy, and thus more be accom- 
plished in the same time. The pupils will, in 
addition, acquire the habit of studying thought- 
fully instead of rushing over the text to repro- 
duce the words in the next few minutes, Then, if 
the teacher is full of the subject and has thought 
about presenting it properly, if the pupils are 
allowed to tell what they know and do what they 
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can, there will be as much activity, interest, and 
delight in the schoolroom as on the playground, 
the typical, careless,.indifferent atmosphere will 
disappear, and the problems of government will 
approach the vanishing point. 

Jombination of classes will he:p solve the time 
problem; this may take place without detriment 
to class interests, A live class of eight or ten 
for twenty minutes is more profitable than two 
classes of half the number for fifteen minutes 
each. ‘The seventh and eighth grades may recite 
together in most subjects. In arithmetic certain 
topics may be given one year and the rest the 
next, or the whole course may be taken each year, 
the higher part of the class doing the more dificult 
work, If these two grades are supposed to take 
United States history from 1492 to the present 
time, one year ma y be devoted to discoveries, ex- 
plorations, colonial development and the revolu- 
tion; the other to the national period. ‘The 
larger class and the time gained more than com- 
pensate for the apparent lack of sequence every 
other year. Fifth and sixth-year history classes 
may united, taking, in a general way, bi- 
ography one year and community life the next. 
Other combinations will suggest themselves as 
actual school conditions become evident. 

The program should be flexible. If three 
geography classes are allotted forty-five minutes, 
one may use twenty-five today and ten tomorrow. 
Five minutes’ discussion may be given to a lesson 
in arithmetic; the class may be sent to the board 
and a second may recite while the first is working 
out its problems. If the art of story-telling 1s 
properly cultivated, an older girl may tell the 
little ones a story while the teacher is handling 
another class, Some pupil may be entrusted with 
‘giving out spelling.” 

Elementary agriculture may alternate with 
geography or take its place once or twice a week, 
Physiology may recite instead of history or 
grammar or reading once or twice weekly. Com- 

sition, oral and written, is a part of every sub- 
ject. Topics assigned upon which to write formal 
papers are taken from one of the regular subjects 
of instruction, or grow out of the pupil’s experi- 
ences, his reading, or the story work. Manual 
training might well be given the time of arith- 
metic once or twice a week. Spelling is taught in 
connection with reading or grammar. Drawing 
or hand-work may supplant reading occasionally. 

In all this active attempt to energize the older 

upils, the little ones must not be neglected. 

hey must recite each quarter-day. In pleasant 
weather they may have longer recess if public 
opinion permits, but the teacher or some trust- 
worthy older pupil should keep them in mind. 
Paper folding and cutting, blackboard drawing, 
and other suitable handwork may be given them 
at regular times during the day under the over- 
sight of some pupil who has acquired expertness. 
Any work entrusted to pupils must of necessity be 
carefully looked after by the teacher. ‘There is 
no better way of cultivating the social spirit than 
by allowing pupils to assist in the general work 
of the school, but it must be done with caution 
and good judgment. 

There should be some general exercise at the 
beginning of each half day. The character of 
the morning exercise is determined by neighbor- 
hood custom and the teacher’s preference; brief, 
sincere, devout religious exercises are most ap- 

ropriate and helpful. Story-telling, the read- 
ing of children’s compositions, bits of travel ex- 
perience, simple experiments make a pleasant in- 
troduction to afternoon work. The customary 
twenty minutes or half hour devoted by the whole 
school to writing can be more profitably spent. 
Short, carefully-given lessons, and attention to 
practice will be sufficient. The best way to secure 

ood writing is to require legible work at all times. 
or home study the same subject should be taken 
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regularly. If grammar or history is preferred, 
let it and the geography of grades VII and 
VIIl change places. Some subject consid- 
ered difficult should be put early in the day. 
In small schools sometimes one grade is missing. 
Its time may be divided or used for the subjects 
that need more time. If a grade is very small, 
its share of the day may be reduced, but care is 
needed to prevent loss of interest. Moré than the 
alloted time is spent on handwork, drawing, 
writing, and other arts; while some are practising, 
classes in other subjects may be reciting. The 
time assigned is for instruction in the art and 
practice under careful directions. If consecutive 
classes in arithmetic cause lack of board space, 
interchange arithmetic II1 and IY with history 
or geography. , 
PROGRAM 


9:00-9:1o—General Exercises. 
g:30—Arithmetic, Grades VII and VIII. 
9:45—Arfthmetic, Grades V and VI. 
g:55—Arithmetic, Grades I and II. 
1o:15—Arithmetic, Grades III and IV. 
10:30—Writing, Drawing, Music, or Hand-work, 
10:45—Forenoon recess. 
11:00—Grammar, Grades VII and VIII. 
11:15—Grammar, Grades V and VI, 
11:30—Reading, Grades I. and If. 
11:45—Language or Reading, Grades III, IV. 
12:00—Reading, Grades V and VI, 
:0o—Noon intermission, 
:05—General Exercises 
:25—History, Grades VII and VIII. 
:40—History, Grades V and VI, 
:55—Reading, Grades | and [I, 
:15—Reading, Grades III and IV. 
:30~—Reading, Grades V and VI. 
:45—Afternoon recess, 
:00—Reading, Grades VII and VIII. 
:15—Geography, Grades V and VI. 
:30—Reading, Grades I and IT, 
:45—Geography, Grades III and IV, 
:00o—Geography, Grades VII and VIII, 

Grades I and II, IIL and IV, divide time 
assigned as seems most advisable, 

‘The time for closing each recitation is given. 

PROGRAM FOR RURAL, SCHOOL, (7wo Koom;) 

Room [| 
First Second and Third Grades 

g 100-9 :}0—Opening Exercises, 

g:40-9:25—Music or Story Reading. 

g:25-9:50—Reading and Spelling, Grade I. 

g:50-10:10—Readiny and Spelling, Grade II. 

10 :10-10:30—Reading and Spelling, Grade III, 

10 30-10 :45—Recess. 

10;45-11:05—Reading and Spelling, Grade I. 

11:05-11:30—Reading Story, Grade LJ, 

11:30-i2:00—English, Grade IT. 

i2 :00-{ .0o—Lunch, 

i :00-1 :25—Arithmetic and Board Ex., Grade [. 
125-1 :55—Arithmetic and Board Ex., Grade [1. 
:55-2:15—Arithmetic, Grade ITI. 

215-2 :30—Writing. 

130-2 :45—Recess. 

45-3 :10—Reading and Spelling, Grade [. 
:10-3 :35—Reading and Spelling, Grade il, 
735-4 :00—Geographiy, Grades III and IV. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 

g :00-9 :10—Opening Exercises, 

g:10-9:25—Music or Reading of Stories, 

9?25-9:35—Spelling, Grade VIII. 

9:35-9:45—Spelling, Grades VI and VII. 

9 :45-9:55—Spelling; Grades IV and V. 

9:55-10:15—Mental Arith., Grade VIil. 

10:15-10:30—Reading, Grades VI and VII. 

10:30-10:45 -- Recess. 

10 :45-11 :00—Reading, Grades [V and \V. 

11 :00-11 :15—Physiology, Grade VIII. 

11 235-11 :30-—-Grammar, Grades VI and VII. 

11 :30-41 :45—Language, Grades IV and \. 

11:45-12 :00—Grammar, Grade VITI. 

1200-1 :oo—Luneli, 

1 :00-1 :20—Arithmetic, Grades VI and VIL, , 

1:20-1:40~-Arithmetic, Grades 1V and V, 

1 :40-2::00—Arithmetic, Grade VIII: ~ 

2:00-2 :15—History, Grade VII. 

2:15-2:30—Writing. 

2 :30-2 :45—Recess. 

2 :45-3 :00—Geography, Grade VIII. 

3, 100-3 :20—Geography, Grades IV and \. 

3 :20-3 :45—Geography, Gradés VI and VII. 

3 :45-4:00—History, Grade VIli, 

Busy-work is supplied when not reciting, ic all 
grades. 
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Roses Red 
By Harriette Wilbur 


For eight, twelve or sixteen girls, twelve or fourteen 
years of age. Each one wears a white diess, and carries 
a stnall tennis ball completely covered with petal- 
shaped pieces of red tissue papers. Pianist plays a 
waltz. Girls enter from different entrances and take 
positions as in Diagram A, B, or C, according to num- 
ber taking part. 






































Rear Rear Rear 
Left Right Left . . PRight Lett . . [Right 
Front Froat Front 


Diagram A Diagram B Diagram C 


I. Stand in groups of four, each group facing the 
center of its own square. On accented beat of first 
measure all toss balls up; on accented beat of second 
measure catch balls. Repeat this movement twenty- 
four counts (eight measures), 

II. On accented beat of first measure all bounce bal!s 
on floor, on accented beat of second measure catch 
balls in palm of left hand. Repeat eight measures. 


Rear 





Left Right 











Front 
Diagram D 


III, Girls of right front and right rear corners in each 
square face together, as in Diagram D, and girls on 
left sides face together. Girls in rear corners lay their 
balls down on the floor at their feet, and the two girls 
in each pair piay catch with the ball belonging to girl 
in front. 

1V. Girls of rear corners face together, those in front 
corners face together, and each one holds her ball in 
right hand. Both girls in each pair toss their own ball 
across to partner on accented beat of first measure, catch 
their partner’s ball on accented beat of second measure, 
and toss it back on first beat of third measure. . (See 
diagram E.) 

V. Girls face center of their own square as in I. 
The girls ai left rear and right front corners in each 
-yuare toss up their own balls as in I; the girl at rear 
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across the square with opposite girls using ball belong- 


ing to girl at left front. (Diagram F.) 
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VI. Girls at rear right and left front bounce their 
own balls to the floor and catch while girls at other 
corners play catch diagonally across the square with 
two balls as in IV. 


Rear 
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VII. Girls face center of square and play toss with 
two balls diagonally across, as in Diagram G. 


Rear 
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in each square play toss around the square 
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with the four rose balls, thus; on first accented ‘beat 
the girl at rear left tosses her ball to girl at front lett, 
then catches a second bal] from girl at rear right and 
sends it on to next girl, and all toss thus simultaneously 
about tlie square. 4 jin dole aks ciara 

IX. The girls all begin tossing their balls up as in 
I, at the same time moving toward exits at rear ieft 
and rear right. They walk very slowly, half of: the 
number going off one side and half the other. Whéun 
all disappear pianist begins a lively. two-step. The 
girls skip in, each one with a big bouquet.of roses, 
real ones or tissue paper ones. They .peit each. other 
with these as boys play snowball, and after they have 
gradually approached the footlights they toss some of 
the roses down to audience. 

(Curtain) 


June’s Blossoms and June’s Banner 
, By Lettie Sterling 
(A Flag Day Exercise) 


Any number of children may take part, Those join- 
ing in the concert recitation and song may be grouped 
back of the child with the immense bouquet of daisies 
aud the child with the large flag. While these two are 
reciting, four tiny people come ‘in, two with pretty 
baskets filled with daisies,-and two with baskets con- 
taining flags, the baskets containing flags must be so 
shaped that the flags are hidden. 

Each child should be carefully instructed to keep 
the right hand at the center of the back in order to re- 
ceive a tiny flag secretly, while the left hand is held 
toward the front to grasp the clusters of daisies offered 
from the daisy baskets. The tiny chiidren with the 
baskets go to each one in the group, the flag carriers 
keeping flags out of view, slipping a flag into each 
tight hand, and the daisy carriers putting clusters of 
daisies into each left hand. When the task is com- 
pleted this little quartette stand right and left of the 
child with the immense bouquet of daisies and: tlie 
child with the large flag, standing so that a flag carrier 
and a daisy carrier are on each side and the two ciil- 
dren in the center. 

Recitation for Child with Daisy Bouquet— 


Do you see the sun’s rays shine 
In this bright bouquet of mine? 
Like the daisies, you and I 

To be cheerful folks should try. 
Spotless frills aud hearts of gold 
Bid tue children who behold 
Keep their lives as pure as snow 
And their hearts with love aglow. 


Recitation for Child with the Large Flag— 

The red? says , ‘‘Be brave;’’ the white? says, ‘‘ Be 
pure ;’’ the blue’ says, ‘‘Betrue.’’ The white+ «says 
**Be pure ;’’ the gold® says, ‘‘Be brave and trne.’’ 
daisy fields and flag poles preach tlie same: Sermoms 
through the long June days*. Bek fecar'? 


cal and the staff horizontal .]} 





[The child inolds the flag so that the stripes are vetti- 
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1. Run finger along some red stripe. 

2. Run finger along white stripe. 

3. Hold finger on blue field. 

4. Turn to companion’s bouquet and take hold of 
the white frill of a daisy; turning the daisy’s face 
toward audience. 

5. Touch two or three gold centers. 

The child holds the flag in the ordinary position at 
all other times. 

6. Likea flash, without asecond’s pause, the quartette 
having moved to their: places, the concealed flags 
appear and the group recite in concert with great spirit 
and emphasis. : 


Concert Recitation-for the group— 


And Flag’ Day, our banner’s glad birthday, 

Comes when fields with the daisies are white ; 
So while sunny. daisies are glowing 

Wave® the banner that stands for the right; 
And mingle®-the beautiful daisies 

With the red and the blue and the white?°. 

7. Hold flags high in right hand, letting them ap- 
pear like a; flash. sll 

8. Wave flags left on ‘‘wave’’ and: ‘‘for.* Wave 
right on ‘‘that.”’ 

g. Bring both hands together, holding higli. Then 
drop left hand and hold daisy bouquets in right hands 
with flags.in the center. - 

10. Hold bouquets in a natural position but care 
should be taken that tiie flags are vertical all the time. 


Recitation for the six, the quartette and the two whe 
recited at first— 


Our flag! so bright, 
And daisies!? white, 
Reflect!* the cheer of June’s bright rays. 
They bid us too 
The sunshine woo - 
And pleasant make the passing days. 
So sunbeams we ; 
Wi.1 try to be 
And by our deeds our country praise. 


i1. The one with the large flag and ithe two flag 
carriers hold flags forward. 

i2. The one with the immense bouquet of daisies 
and the two with baskets filled with daisies hold the 
daisies forward. 

i3. The rest of tiie stanza is for the whole six torecite. 


-Whien this recitation is finished, all sing the closing 
song—'!Long As the Daisies are White and Gold.’' 
\Tune: The College Song ‘‘ Rig-A-Jig.'’) 


When daisies make the meadows gay, 
And bow to clouds that. sail away, 
And coax the zephyrs all to play, 

' Ah, then comes Flag Day too. 


Chorus— - 


June is the month of our banner’s birth, 
And daisies come in white and gold 
Nodding their heads when we tell its worth 
'- And praise each shining fold, 
“Red, white, and blue; red, white, and blue; 
Red, white, and blue; red, white, and blue! 
Long as the daisies are white and gold 
Will we to these be true. 


When daisies coax the lad and lass 
To linger ’mong the meadow grass 
To gather wealth, a shining mass, 
Ah, then comes Flag Day too. 
Chorus— ‘ 
When we are making daisy chains, 
And birds repeat their best refrains, 
And light the longest time remains, 
Ah, then comies Flag Day too, 
Chorus— ; : 


A Little Girl’s Dream 
: By Maude M. Grant 
_ (Enter little girl wearing a muslin dress, a hat. and 
‘atrying a parasol. ) 
Little Girl— 
I’ve been taking a walk this warm bright day, 
O’er the meadows bright and free, 
The air was warm, the birdies sang, 
I’: as tired as I can be. 
1 think I will sit down here and rest, 
This place is so nice and cool, 
And I needn’t hurry a bit, yon know, 
For now we don’t have any school. 
It's vacation time and the boys and girls 
__ Will sing and laugh and play, 
They needn’t do lessons, they needn’t do sums, 
For many and many a day. 
I'm fond of my school, and I like to learn 
Of things that are strange to me, 
Ot the queer little boys and girls who live 
So far away over the sea. 
Ot dear little brownies and fairies and elves, 
And brave old historical men, 


a Aud people who liyed, oh, so long, long ago, 


. . 1 just. wish I could have seen them. 
,/’m just as sleepy —as—I—cari—be, 
~ Dl lose my eyes a4 minute, ~ . 
Why,—what was that? It seemed tome, 
Ithought—I heard alinnet. 2... 
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(Tiny boy dressed as a Brownie runs on whistling. ) 
Why ,—no—it’s not a bird at all, 
“Whatever can it be? 
Oh; little creature all in brown, 
Come over here to me. 
(Beckons, and the Brownie hops up.) 
Brownie— 
I am a little Brownie, 
I live ’neath the roots of trees, 
I’m friends with all good girls and boys, 
And squirrels and birds and bees. 
I have a little playmate, 
She is not brown like me, 
She’s fair and white, with gauzy wings; 
And we play most happily. 
I will call my little playmate, 
You’ll be glad to see her, I know, 
Now shut your eyes, oh, very tight, 
And I’ll gently call her—so. 
(Brownie calls.) ; 
(The Fairy comes in dressed in.white and carrying a 
wand,). . _ ; ak ~ wie 
Fairy— 
Open your eyes, little maiden, 
And listen to what I say; 
I’ve my magic wand -here ready, 
Would you like to wish today? 
You may wish for anything, really, 
And your wish is sure to come true, 
So now, my dear, I’m ready, 
What is it you wish me to do? 
Little Girl— 
Oh, pretty little fairy, if you could bring to me, 
The strange little children of whom I’ve read, 
Who live away over the sea, 
The little Indians, the Arab boy, the frosty Eskimo, 
A Japanese, —Georye Washington and Columbus of long 


ago; 
Paul Jones, I'd like and a Pilgrim girl, to come to 
visit me, 
Oh, fairy, if my wish comes true, 
How happy I shall be! 
(Fairy waves lier wand and speaks.) 
Go, good little brownie, and bring to mie, 
The people this little girl wishes to see, 
(Brownie runs off and comes back with Columbus, 
a child dressed in a black calico robe, and wearing a 
black mortar-board cap.) 


Columbus (bowing deeply)— 

1 am Columbus, a captain brave, 
Who saiied an unknown sea, 

And this broad country that I found, 
Is dear to you and me. 


I sailed from a sea-port tar away, 
With three tiny ships I crossed, 

Though the waves were high, and the storms were wild, 
And my small ships heaved and tossed. 


And great America I found, 

O’er the waste of waters blue, 
And the year of this discovery, 

Was fourteen ninety two. 

(Columbus and the fairy step to the rear, the little 
girl remains in the middle of the stage, and the brownie 
runs off and brings in a boy and girl dressed as Indians. ) 

Brownie— 

This is little Hiawatha, 
And the Indian girl beside him 
Is the merry Minnehaha, 
‘Laughing Water’’ trom Dakota. 
Indian Boy — 
I am little Hiawatha, 
I can run so very swiftly, 
I can aim and shoot an arrow, 
I can catch the largest fishes, 
I can see a long, long distance, 
{ can talk with birds and rabbits, 
I can float upon the river, 
In my birch canoe I paddle, 
With my grrandmotlier, Nokomis, 
In my snug, warm deerskin wigwam, 
I live by the Gitchee-Gumee, 
By the Shining-Big-Sea-\Water, 
Jake Su-pe-ri-or, you call it. 
Indian Girl— 
I am hardy Minnehaha, 
From the land of the Dakotas, 
I can run fleet as the red deer, 
I can make the deerksin clothing 
That all Indian girls and boys wear. 
I can plant the corn and grind it, 
And make Indian bread out of it. 
And I help my Indian father 
To make arrows from the flint-stonés, 
In the land of the Dakotas. 


(Indian boy and girl step to the rear, and the brownie 
brings in a little girl dressed as a Japanese.) 
Brownie— 
This girl’s name is Tantu San,- 
She comes from the: Sunrise Land, Japan. 
Japanese Girl speaks (first making three bows tonchi- 
ing ler head to the floor, on bended kivees) — 
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Over the ocean wide, 
Far, far away, 
From the land of Japan, 
I have come here today. 
My country is strange, 
To you, I suppose, 
And my people are different, 
And wear funny clothes. 
We take off our shoes 
When we come in the doors, 
And we never have chairs, 
But sit on the floors. 
We are always polite, 
As indeed we should be, 
It would give me great pleasure, 
Should you call on me, 


(Makes three bows on bended knees, touching hea 
to the floor.) 

(Brownie brings in boy dressed in loose white cotton 
suit trimmed with cotton batting to represent au 
Kskimo. ) 

Brownie— 

Out from the land of ice and snow, 
Came this furry, frosty Eskimo. 


Eskimo Boy— 


I’m an Eskimo boy as you can see, 

And the cold North Pole is the home for me, 

I love the keen air, and my snow uouse too, 

And I’m neyer without nice things to do. 

I fish, and I hunt, and I ride away, 

O’er the snowy ice-fields every day, 

My dogs are so strong, and so fast they go, 

Their feet scarcely seem to toneh-the snow, 

In my land we have cold, cold days and nights, 

And the snow is all rosy with shining lights, 

Then we play, and we sport, and we have great fun, 

In our strange, strange Land of the Midnight Sun. 

(Goes to the rear, and brownie brings in a Pilgrim 
girl dressed in gray with a kerchief and cap.) 


Brownie— 


Here is some one from long ago, 
Priscilla is her name, 
A little Pilgrim girl is she, 
Who in the Mayflower came, 
Pilgrim Girl— 
I am Priscilla of Plymouth, you know, 
And I lived, ol, many years ago, 
I know how to weave and bake, 
And I even all my stockings make, 
When I go to bed at night, 
I always use a candle light. 
I have to wear gray clothes, you see, 
For colors bright are not for me, 
A cap I wear to hide my curls, 
Vain things are not for Pilgrim giris. 
(Goes to rear, and brownie brings in an Arab boy, 
wearing a blouse, loose white trousers, and a red and 
yellow turban.) 


Brownie— 
Far away in desert sand, 
Rows of patient camels stand, 
Waiting long to hear with joy, 
The footsteps of this Arab boy. 


Arab Boy— 
Ar—e—yam—i—pak—tak—se, 
Kl-—le—iman—ee —mar—an—te 
Can you talk like that with me? 
On my desert far away, 
I driye camels eyery day, 
Great huge camels, safe and kind, 
No friends better could I| find, 
Should you e’er a visit pay, 
To my desert far away, 
O’er the winding sandy track, 
You may ride my camel's back. 
(Puis hands together, stretches out arms, bows, and 
goes to rear.) 


(Brownie brings in boy dressed as George Wash- 
ington. ) 


Brownie— 


The Father of his Country, George, 
I introduce to you, 

A great, good man he was, indeed, 
So loyal, brave and true, 


Washington— 
I’m fond of all the boys and girls, 
And they are fond of me, 
Though some don't like their history books, 
It grieves me sore to see. 
I saved your country, little girl, 
Please make a pretty bow, 
I cannot think of anything 
To say to you just now, 
Except that you be brave and true, 
And tell your schoolmates too, 
That they should he like Washington, 
Now, little girl, adieu! 
(Takes off his cocked hat, bows, and steps to the 
rear.) 
(Brownie brings in Jolin Pau] Jones, dressed in a 
sailor suit and carrying a large American flag. ) 
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Brownie— 
The friend of George, great John Paul Jones, 
Who first upon the sea, 
Raised to the breeze the Stars and Stripes, 
Which are so dear to me. 


Paul Jones— 
I’m John Paul Jones, this is my flag, 
I love it well, don’t you? 
It was the first American flag 
Ever seen on the ocean blue. 


From the high, high mast it waved and swung, 
Where the salty breezes blow, 
Oh, who would not a sailor be, 
That loves the flag? Yo—ho! 
(All stand in a row at the back of the platform, the 
fairy on one end and the brownie on the other.) 


All sing or recite together— 
Little girl, little girl, are you satisfied now, 
That you have seen us all? 
’Tis time to go, but some day you 
Must return our every call. 
(All bow together and march off in time to music. ) 


Little Girl (rubs her eyes, and speaks) — 
Was I asleep? Oh, could it be? 
That strange, strange people called on me? 
I thought I saw them. Tell me, pray, 
Did you see people from tar away? 
(Points at one of the audience, and slowly goes off 
the stage.) 


Flag House Exercise 
By Jane A. Stewart 


(For June 14) 


[Decoration: flags; picture of George Washington; 
certificates of the Flag louse; Flag house picture— 
‘*The Birth of the Flag’’ by Weisgerber. | 


I. OPENING SoNG—'‘Awake! Salute Old Glory.’’ 


(Tune: ‘‘My Maryland’’.) 

(At each repetition of the words ‘‘ Salute the flag,’’ 
let the children standing raise right hands to forehead 
and drop them to side asa salute. The flag may be 
held aloft on the plattorm and waved during the sing- 
ing by a boy or girl appointed for the purpose. ) 


Hail, purest flag, o'er land or sea, 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

It moves the worid toward liberty, 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

Its stars so bright, its stripes se fair, 

No other can with it compare, 

It sails the sea and rules the air, 
Awake! Salute Old Glory! 


Our flag has tempests’ rattle known, 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

By all the winds of battle blown, 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

For you its beauteous folds were torn: 

But now by loyal legions borne, 

It vies the splendors of the morn, 
Awake! Salute Old Glory! 


Ye patriots to the rally come! 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

From hill and vale let every home 
Awake! awake! salute the flag! 

The stars and stripes for freedom stand ; 

O come and for your country band, 

And pledge your head and heart and hand, 


Awake! Salute Old Glory! 
— Selected, 


2. Recital of the Flag Pledge in concert by the 
whole school— 

3. ‘‘ THE BIRTHPLACE OF OUR FLaG.”’ (An exercise 
for six children.) 

First— 

Have you seen the place where our beautiful flag 
was born? I mean by that the house in which the first 
American flag was made. I have seen it. The birth- 
place of our flag is a little old house in Philadelphia 
on the North side of Arch St. below Third St. It is 
thought that this house has been standing there since 
the early days of the 18th century. I believe there is 
a story that some of the bricks in it came over from 
England in the good ship Welcome. It is certainly 
the oldest house I ever saw. 


Second— 

The precious flag house is a quaint old place, you 
would all agree, were you to see it. When you go to 
239 Arch St., you have to look very sharp to see the 
house, for the big modern buildings crowd up against 
it as if they were ashamed of their little old-fashioned 
neighbor and wanted to hide the dear old place from 


sight. 
Third— 
The house is very small, that is true. 


queer looking structure. 
store window and a narrow doorway in front. 


It is a very 


The 


dingy roof is very steep. There are only two stories. 
Inside there are such curious little rooms and the fur- 


nishings are all gray with age. 





There is an old fashioned - 
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Fourth— 

The front room of the house is occupied as an_ office 
now. -Hereare desks and a counter and all the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the work of the American Flag 
House Association. This society has just succeeded in 
buying the old house for the. people of the United 
States. The place seems very business-like with the 
typewriter’s music and the busy clerks, 


Fifth— 

When you go into the dingy dark little sitting room 
back of the front room, you begin to realize that you 
are really in the birthplace of the American flag. The 
room is full of patriotic memories. Right here Betsy 
Ross sat when she sewed the flag. And the event 
seems very real when you see above the high.old Dutch 
tiled mantel, the picture showing General Washingion 
consulting with her about the flag in this very room. 


Sixth— 

It is a beautiful custom at the old flag house to keep 
the starry banner floafing from ati upper window. The 
American flag, waving above its birtliplace, can be seen 
at a long distance, guiding the pilgrim to his destina- 
tion. Every visitor at the shrine of the flag pays hom- 
age to the emblem of our country by taking off his hat 
and saluting ‘‘Old Glory.’’ 

4. Music or Recitation. 

5. ‘‘How THE FLAG Housk Has BEEN PRESERVED”’ 
(Essay by a girl). 

. Some patriotic men in Philadelphia who were grieved 

that the house in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence had been destroyed, deter- 
mined to save tiie dear old flag house trom a similar 
fate. On Oct. 22, 1898, they got together in the parlor 
of the flag house to plan how to preserve the place for 
the nation forever; and also how to keep it on its 
original site. Many ideas were suggested. Finally it 
was decided to let everybody have a share in the enter- 
prise. At ten cents apiece, it-was proposed to raise a 
fund to pay for the house and for all the expenses in 
connection with it. Five years were allowed for the 
work, 
The plan was started. Certificates of membership 
were printed, and very soon it was proved that the 
scheme would be a very great success. The school 
children were perhaps, been most interested in it. 
They formed clubs of thirty to get the copy of the 
painting by the artist C. H. Weisgerber, illustrating 
the birth-of our nation’s flag, the original of which 
hangs in the flag house. It was Mr. Weisgerber who 
originated the idea of saving the flag house. Over 
one million persons contributed one dime each for 
the preservation of the Flag House. 

6. Recitation: ‘‘THE AMERICAN FLaG."’ By Joseph 
Rodman Drake. 

7. ‘‘PRESENTATION OF THE FLAG HouskE’’ By Two 

Boys. 
[One boy should be dressed to represent Uncle Sam. 
The other in double breasted long coat, knee breeches, 
and slouch hat (broad-brimmed), to personate Phila- 
del phia. ] 

(Enter Uncle Sam. He paces up and down, then 
looks around impatiently.) 

Uncle Sam (pulling out his watch) — 

Where is Philadelphia I wonder? He said he’d be 
here at this hour and wanted to see me on particular 
business. Ah, here he comes. I wonder what he’s 
bringing. He seems to have a heavy load. 


(Enter Philadelphia. ) 

Philadelphia (places some large packages on the 
table and then shakes hand) — 

Let me apologize for being late. But the returns 
were delayed and I wanted to have them all in before 
I came with your present. 

Uncle Sam (laughing heartily) — 

Well if it is a present I am to receive, I could afford 
to wait. You see this is Flag day and I am very busy 
with celebrations. 


Philadel phia— 

That's the very thing. That’s what brought me! 
(Opens a package and unfurls an American flag with 
field containing 13 stars in a circle.) This is to be the 
most historic flag day you ever celebrated Uncle Sam. 
You remember it was Philadelphia that gave the idea 
of flag day to the country. And long before that it was 
in Philadelphia that our starry banner had its birth, 
129 years ago. 


Uncle Sam— 

True enough. You shall always be remembered for 
that, Philadelphia, above all things that have made 
your city great in the nation. 


Philadelphia bows (in acknowledgment) — 
' I bring you today, to celebrate its birth, a flag pat- 
terned after the original design. See its field has but 
thirteen stars one for each of the original colonies, ar- 
ranged by George Washington himself in the form of 


a circle. 

Uncle Sam— 

Thank you, Philadelphia. That is thoughtful of you. 
(He takes the flag. ) 
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Philadelphia (opening a square 
ing a model of the flag house) — 
But that is not all, Uncle Sam. Iam bringing you 
today, not only the precious flag but also another gift 
that is beyond price. On behalf of the American Flag 
House Association representing one, million ;donors 
throughout: the country, I have the very great pleasure 
to present you with the birthplace of-the flag to, have 
and to hold among your most prized and revered posses- 
sions for all time. : a 
Uncle Sam (receiving the model) — paris 
‘*What! the dear old flag house! And you want me 
to take and keep it! Well, I do not know of anything 
I’d like more to do. This historic shrine, so closely 
linked with the early life and ideals of our nation, has 
long been on. my mind. I have feared that like othei 
colonial relics, the quaint old flag house might-be 
demolished in the rush of city growth and the country 
be deprived of one of. its most precious reminders of 
its early beginnings. res the ee 
Philadel phia— ft ist 
So were we, Uncle Sam. And we got a few people 
interested in the matter. (Unfurls a* long scroll.) 
Every name on this list represents from 30 to Ioo other 
names, . One million in all.. Just read them over when 
you have time. They’re from all parts of the country. 
Everybody had a chance to have a: hand in the good 
work of saving the flag house. And I’m proud-to say 
that Philadelphia leads all the other cities. 


Uncle Sam— 

And you richly deserve the credit. I rejoice in ‘the 
strong spirit of patriotism that has been so plainly 
shown in recent years by which every historic relic 
and land mark has become a source of local and na- 
tional pride. The old flag house, as the nation’s prop- 
erty, will stand through the coming years as an in- 
spirer of patriotism, (Takes Philadelphia by the hand.) 
The nation should guard well this trust. And to you 
Philadelphia I extend the country’s appreciation for 
this notable addition to our national historic treasures. 


8. ‘‘Acrostic,"’ Exercise for 15 children, (each 
carrying an initial.) 
This is indeed a glorious day, 


Herald the tidings far and wide, 
Eternal God to Thee we pray. 


Old Glory’s birthplace behold with pride; 
Let the millions now rejoice, 
Destruction shall ne’er be tide. 


For it is now the Nation's choice, 
Like an ancient shrine it stands 
Amidst scenes of former strife, 
Guarded by tender, loving hands. 


Henceforth it shall have new life, 
Our mission 'on eartli is peace, 
Uplift the peoples of the land, ee 
Send greetings to each and every race, 
Entrusting all in God’s own hand. ~~’ 
— Selected. 


package and show- 


g. Singing, ‘‘ America’’ to close, 


The A B C’s of the Flowers 


By Myrtle B. Carpenter 
(A Dialogue for eleven children) 


CHARACTERS :—Mother Nature dressed as an old lady. 
A little child and nine children carrying the letters of 
the alphabet. Each one except the’last should be pro- 
vided with three large cardboard letters which. they 
hold up as they speak of them, or you may have the 
children carry the flowers themselves and hold them 
up as they recite. Little Child: and Mother Nature 
should be on the plattorm together. 


Little Child— 

Mother Nature, Mother Nature, 
I am but a little child, 

But.I want to know the flowers 
That along my path have smiled, 

Some there are so tail and stately, 
Others, timid, shy and sweet, 

How I wish that you would call them, 
So I’d know the ones I meet. 


Mother Nature— 
I'm‘ like the old woman that lived in her shoe, -‘ 
I have so many children I don’t know what to do. 
Perhaps—you might learn them, whereever they be, 
If I call up before you the flowers A,B C. 


Little Chila— aries chy 
Oh, thank you, kind Mother Nature, 
I’m sure that I will try _ 
To learn their names and dwelling place 
If they once pass‘me by. ; 
First Child (enters, bringing the first three letters)- 
A is for the Asters, purple, red and white, 4 
In the fall they come to us bringing us delight. 
B is Bachelor Buttons, petals fringed and quaint, _.. 
Fit to don the king’s lapel or be loved by saint. © 
C is for the Columbine, horns filled with honey swet 
Favorite of the honey bees, beautiful, complete. 


Second Child— Pes ae 


D is the Dandelion, golden as the sun, | 
Turning all to silver white when its days are done. 
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E is Everlasting, pride of Autumn’s plain, 

Living on forever, living not in vain. 

F is for the Feverfew, white and pure your flowers. 
For your dazzling brightness, we are glad you're ours 


’ Third Child-- 


G is the Golden Rod, ’tis our National flower, 

Synibol of our Loyalty and the Nation’s power. 

H is-fragrant Hyacinth, loved on ‘Hoiland’s shore, 
Always just so gayly sweet, would you were ten score. 

I is the Iris growing by the stream, 

Beautiful and stately, there you stand and dren. 


Fourth Child— ~ 
J is the Jasamine, pure, with thoughts of death, 
Heavy with a fragrance shed at every breath. 
K_ is yellow Kingscup, with a heart of gold, - 
Always just so sunny and cheerful we are told. 
L’s tlhe Lady Slipper, small of size and gay, 
You ‘would please dear Cinderella should: she- come 
your way. 


Fifth Child— 
M is the Marigold, in the marsh you grow; 
By your golden petals, we your face would know. 
N is the Narcissus heralding the spring. : 
How we love you. When you cone, Winter's on the 


wing... : 
O. jis the. Oxalis, like the shamrock true, 
Matters not,. where ere you be, we’ve a place for you. 


Sixth Child— 
P. js just the Pansy, modest, sweet, and ay 
Lifting up ifp cheery smile to the passers by. 
Q is the Quince plant yielding splendid fruit, 
Well beloved by housewives, with your message iute, 
Ris for the Roses, red and pink and cream, 
Among aji the blossoms, Nature crowns you queen. 


Seventh Child-: 
§-is. the Sage plaut yielding spices fine, 
You.an légal holidays always have to shine. 
t is for the Tulips, goldén, cream and réd, 
Vou are:qtite a favorite, often it is said: 
U stands for unkpown ones, blossoms hid away, 
Bloomitig in the far off spots no one knows today. 


Eighth Chiid— 

V. is modest Violet, hiding neath the leaves, 

Kach one hails your coming, with your parting griéves. 

W stands for Water plants, of such there are a score, 

Some of them you’ve heard about should I name them 
o’er. 

X is.Xanthorhea, medicinal in power, 

When there’s sickness or disease, then you have your 
hour. 


Ninth Child— 
Y is the Yarrow, strong and pungent too, 
Many folks, I have been told are very fond of you. 
Z is the Zena, vafious in hue, 
And the alpliabet concludes with the Z ’tis true. 


Little Child—- 


Thank you Mother Nature, now I think T see, 
And I hope I’ve learned today, the flowers A, B, C. 


(This exercise may be made to accommodate a larger 
or smaller number of cliiidren by a different arrange- 
meut of the letters. 


City or,Country 
By Myrtle B. Carpenter 
13 i inden for three girls, one dressed as a Fairy.) 


“Eairy— | 


If I conld.be alittle child, 
I wonder which would be 
The very nicest piace to live—well, 
I will wait and see. 
City Girl— 
I love the hurry and bustle of a busy city street, 
Where every one has much to do, yes, every one you 
meet. 
I love the sound of the whistles, the clock that strikes 
the hour, 
Where everything about you, shows strength and push 
and power. 
Country Girl— 
on e the country. byways, the sound of the lowing 
fire, 
And the horses that neigh, when you come their way, 
and the dog that I know is mine. 
I love the song of the brooklet that babbles along at 
ny feet, 
Oh country life i in every way I’m sure is most complete. 


City Girl— 


re me the schools of the city, where hundreds of chil- 
ten go 

And with evérything that. is up to date they teach their 
minds to: grow, 

€ parks with their playing fountains, the stores and 
the opera ‘too— 

Oh Ww nat diaye you in the’ ‘country - that I should trade 

with yout? 


Couiitry Girl— 


Our school has ae ‘single teacher, but she loves us, every- 
One 
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And joins in our work and frolic, till both alike are 
one, 
Our park is the broad, broad acres of corn and nodding 
grain, 
And the birds sing a song that is clear and strong—the 
country is not in vain. 


Fairy— 


Well, well, ’tis hard deciding, for each is sure her own 

Is the very best and happiest place that anyone has 
known. 

Some things I like in the city, but then there are 
others too, 

That would endear the country most certainly to you. 

I think I’ll- stay a Fairy, and then, why don’t you see, 

I can be there in either place, whiere e’re I want 
to e 





-Our Country 


Our country! whose eagle exults as he flies 

In the splendor of noonday broad-breasting the skies, 
That from ocean to ocean the land overblown 

By the winds and the shadow, is liberty’s own— 

We hail thee! we crown thee! to East and to West, 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain witii a people He fills 

As free as thy winds, as firm as thy hills. 


Our country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where manhood is king and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul— 

We hail thee! we crown thee! to East dnd to West, 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills, 

As free as thy winds, as firm as-thy hills. 


Our country ! whose story the angels record— 
Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord, 
Vhen men shall be brothers in love, like the sun, 
T}lumine the earth till the nations are one— 
We hail thee! we crown thee! to East and to West, 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a peoplé He fiils 
As free as thy wiuds, as firm as thy hills. - 

- —£dna D.. Proctor. 


A Song for Flag Day 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
ie stripes forever gleam ; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream ; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through the 
night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its foids! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and 
vou— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home Jand and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the 
sound 
—Wilbur D. 


The Flag Gees By 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel tipped, ordered lines: 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the Hag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state ; ° 
Weary marches and. sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


Days of peony and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift incréase ; 


Nesbit. 


Equal justice, right and law, 
reverend awe. 


Stately honor an 
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Sign of 2 nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—H. H. Bennett. 


The Color Guard 


There were waving hands and banners, as the crowded 
car rolled by, 

There were shouts from merry children ringing to the 
summer sky ; 

Then a strain of music rose atid swelled and pealed 
along the street, 

As their gay, tumultuous clamor melted in a chorus 
sweet :— 


‘‘O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
lous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly stream- 

‘ing!’ 

Ali! the Starry Flag is glorious, and the children love 
it, too; 

And the land is safe and happy where the children’s 
hearts are true. 

How their youthfui ardor thrilled me, as the revelation 
came 

That the Guard is ever changing, but the Flag remains 
the same. 


through the peri- 


We a born tov late for glory, but we still in memory 
eep 
Stirring echoes from the battlefields where warrior 
fathers sleep. 
We have held the Flag as ours, but lo! the years are 
passing by, ? 
Aud a newer generation waves the Stars and Stripes on 
high. 


Bétter thus! for now the rancors of the strife no more 
appall ; 

And tie children know no faction, and the Flag be- 
longs to all. 

Be it so! we yield the prestige, for the New Guard 
comes apace, 

With the strength of youthful millions, loyal purpose 
in its face. 


Flag of peace or Flag of battle! Children, it is yours 
to love! 

Will you honor and defend it, as the gift of God above? 

Ah! the children’s hearts are loyal! From a myriad 
array 

North and South there comes the answer, as it came 
that summer day :— 


‘‘Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust:’ 

Aud the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.’’ 
—Charles W. Harwood. 


Pansies 


A handful of brigiit-hued pansies, 
Purple and yellow and white; 

Some with sweet, seriotis taces, 
Others with tun all alight. 


Here’s a chiap all in bright yellow, 
With a saucy bronze-browu eye, 

And a little maid in mauve and white, 
Looking most ready to cry. 


I wish that you could speak to us, 
Oh! pansy-people dear! 

I know if your lips could open, 
Sweet fancies we shouid hear. 


Never mind! You love me, I know, 
I read it in your faces; 
Perhaps you're denied the gift of speech 
Lest you have too many graces. 
—Aindergarten News. 


A Free Land and a Free Flag 


I see a room with faces bright, 
And eyes that sparkle clear, 

And children sing the songs they love 
Of home and country dear. 


For little children love to hear 
Of those men strong and brave, 

Who worked and fought and died for. us, 
Who did our country save. 


Once these same men we talk of now 
Were just as small as we, 

They learned to love this flag of ours, 
Which waves o’er all the free 


_And if we love it when wer’e small, 
-And those who made it-grand, 
When we get oid enough to vote 


We'll keep this a free land, ~Selected,.. 
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Discontent 


Down in the fields one day in Jane, 
The flowérs all bloomed together, 
Save one who tlouglit to hide herself, 

And drooped, that pleasant weather. 


A robin, who had soared too high 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near a buttercup, 
Who wished she was a daisy. 


The buttercups must always be 
The same old-tiresome color, 

While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Altho’ their gold is duller! 


‘*Dear Robin,’’ said this sad young flower, 
‘‘Perhaps you won't mind trying 

To find a nice white frill for me, 
Some day when you are flying.’’ 


‘* You silly thing,’’ the robin said, 
‘*T think you must be crazy ; 
I'd rather be my honest self, 

Than any made-up daisy. 


‘*You’re nicer in your own bright gown ; 
The little children love you; 

Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


‘*Tho’ swallows leave us out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places ; 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies!’’ 


--Selected. 


Buttercups 


’Tis said that fairies used to sup 
Each from a tiny golden cup. 
But ah, one night alas! 
Just when their banquet-feast was spread, 
A sorry thing, so it 1s said 
Did surely come to pass; 
For ah, the fairies quarreled there - 
A happening most strange and rare — 
And yet it must be told, 
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That each with many a scowl and frown 


Upon the ground threw fiercely down 

His little cup of gold; 

And when they stooped in haste to find 
Their little cups all golden-lined, 

Not one could there be seen; 
Instead they saw smile up at thein 
Sweet buttercups, like many a gem 

On slender stems of green. 

And to this day in meadows sweet, 
We find them growing at our feet 

Or by the river’ s brink— 

Sweet summer’s flower—the buttercap 
That lifts its dewy chalice up . 
For fairy folk to drink. 


—Alice Jean Cleator. 


Summer Slumber Song 


Come to my arms, weary mortals, 
List to the croon of my song. 

Fair are the hours and golden, 
Bright is the nooontide and long. 


Slender, the lances of sunshine. 
Quiver and glimmer -with heat. 
Why shouid poor mortals be toiling, 
When rest and slumber are sweet? 


Deep in the shade of the forest, 
Far from the glare of the light, 
Where the clear stream murniurs softly, 
‘There find thee rest and delight. 


Soft are my breezes, and soothing, 
Rest thee from struggle and strife, 

Cease from thy labor and slumber, 
Toiling is not all of life. 


—Cora S. Day. 


Finger Song - 
(For smallest children) 


Ten little birds in the summer sky, 
What are you doing up so high? 

Ten little birds came down to see 
What in the world the matter could be. 
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Ten little birds fly up again, 

Sparrow and swallow, robin and wren; 
But as I watched them they flew away, 
And left me alone, that sunny day. 


Ten little fingers high up in the air, : 
Listen, you’l] hear them shappitig up there. 
Ten little fingers, quiet and ‘small, 

Hark, and you cannot hear them at all, 


—Selected: 


How ii iin a Turned intoa Pansy 


There was a little boy 
Whom his mother did employ, 

In doing all the errands she could think up; © 
And shie sent his feet, so nimble,, ...° =: =. 
Afte1 scissors, spool and thimble, : 

Till the neighbors always called him Jobnny-jump ep. 


Now this Johnny—little boy, 
Whom his mother did employ, 


Saying, ‘Johnny, jump up, dear and fetch the tarts, 


please 
Or, ‘Run, Joinny to the spring, 
And a pail of water bring.”’ 
Don’t you see he grew to be his mother’s Heart's-ease? 


The Songster of June 


O gold-throated robin, sweet songster of June, 
Who taught you that tune? : 

So rich and ecstatic it captures the heart, . 

And fills it and thrills it with magical art. 


O robin, your melody ripples along 

A liquid- -sweet song. 

You know very well, you demure little sprite, 
Kach note from your throat is a witching-delight. 


O robin, we lister like one in a trance 

To your tuneful romance. 

Sing on! You restore to us visions sublime 

And care and despair are forgot for a time. 
—Susie M. Best. 
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Its rich wholesome treasure is mine without measure, Its blossoms and fragrance are free! 


Where the children are swinging, and joy-ful-ly sing-ing Of the old 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
this department from time to time: , 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones ate 
reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters aud compositions, 


These aud all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 


graded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short as our space is limited and we want 
to giveevery State an opportunity to be 1epresented. Ever 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it. ‘ 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowiug points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 844 x54. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about’ 7 inches 
loug. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the ger ,grammar aud 
punctuation are correct. Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your lettér to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for June 
‘‘God taught me to read. He lent me the world for 
a book.’’ 
Club Poems for June 
Be glad, and-say ‘‘ This beauty is for me— 
A thing to love and learn. 
For me the bounding in of tides; for me 
The laying bare ot sands when they retreat.’’ 
: —Jean:Ingelow. 
Song Weft’s 
The grace of the bending grasses, 
The flush of the dawn-lit sky, 
The scent that lingers and passes 
When the loitering wind goes by, 
Are gushes and hints of sweetness, 
From the unseen deeps afar,— 
- The foam-edge of heaven’s completeness 
Swept outward through flower and star. 
For the cloud, and the léaf, and the blossom, 
The shadow, the flickering beam, 
Are. wajfs on the sea-like bosom 
Of beauty beyond our dream: 
Its glow to our earth is given: 
It freshens this lower air: 
Oh, the fathomless weils of heaven,— 
The springs of the earth rise there! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


President’s Letter for June 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

What a deep breath of relief you will draw when 
June gives the signal for schools to close! Plan to 
spend. every moment possible in the beautiful out-of- 
door world, for that will rest, freshen and strengthen 
you for the work of the coming year as nothing else 
can. If you have not already a‘‘ hobby”’ of some kind, 
choose one at once that you can enjoy out of doors. 
If you are a camera fiend a kodak will give you many 
delightful hours and the pictures will be interesting 
souvenirs of how you spent your vacation. If you visit 
places of historic or legendary interest, take some 
snap-shots for our Club and send us a letter describing 
the place. Give us the legend and so share your 
pleasure with the other members of the Club. There 
are so many quaint and pretty local legends that would 
add to the interest of thé Geography lessons and make 
the places seem more real to the pupils. Try to get 
acquainted with your own section of the country. 
Learn all you can about the trees, the birds, the flowers 
and ferns about you. Many of our wild grasses are 
beautiful for basketry and weaving. They should be 
gathered as early in the season as they are long enough 
for use. Dry in the shade as quickly as possible, in 
order that they may retain their color. But find time 
In the golden’ summer weather just to rest and grow 
strong. Make your summer a time of recreation. 
Wishing you a beautiful, restful, invigorating summer. 

Cordially yours, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange 


Miss Alice M. Goforth, Glynn, La., would like to 
exchange scenery post cards with the Club readers, 
_Miss Beulah Lionberger, Memphis, Mo., R. F. D. 
“f. 3. Box 16, would jike to have her pupils exchange 
¢. 


e-M. Thrall, Lawrence, Wash:, ‘Whatcom: Co., 


‘ 


Witt: school children in-the- Philippine Istands: - 


would like to exchange postcards with other teachers. 
Agnes Fahey of Madison, Wisconsin, and Gladys 

Latham of Syene, Wisconsin, would like to. exchange 

views with other readers of tle Normal Instructor. 


Club Letters 
Pioneer Days in Minnesota 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In one of the club letters I noticed that pioneer life 
in southern Minnesota was mentioned. Both families 
of my grandparents came to Fairbault county at the 
close of the Civil War. They settled in a wild prairie 
region, for there were no railroads and few towns ex- 
cept along the rivers. Both families suffered much 
from fires and cold winters. Every bushel of grain 
and all provisions had to be hauled by wagon to and 
from a town one hundred and fifty miles away. The 
first schoolhouse was a sort of box affair, too coid for 
winter terms of school. The disobedient lad in the 
back seat was almost within arm’s reach of tle master 
at his desk. But there was no back seat.’ Benches were 
built against the side walls. The one desk was a board 
nailed at right angles to the end wall in front of one 
of the benches. Here the five oidest pupils sat and 
when No. five was wanted the other four had to file out 
and Jet him pass. Books were fainily property; that 
is one family owned an arithmetic, another a grammar, 
and so on. 

Indians were never seen in those parts after the Civil 
War, but I have often heard Mis. M— tellof the bard- 
ships she endured because of the red men. Her home 
was a little south of Mankato and New Ulm, places 
where the Sioux massacres were worst. Her husband 
having been drafted, she was left alone with three small 
children. The nearest neighbor was ten miles away. 
One day when she had just taken fresh bread from the 
oven she was startled by the entrnce of two squaws and 
a brave. So frightened that she did not know what to 
say, she denied having any food in the house. One 
of the squaws with a significant ‘‘ Ugh!’’ pointed to the 
steaming loaves upon the table. After coolly helping 
themselves the Indians departed. Later Mrs. M—, 
frightened by the reports of the massacres, took refuge 
in a small thicket. There she and her little children 
stayed for three weeks living on raw vegetables and 
corn meal soaked in water. They saw Indians fre- 
quently but were not molested although their house 
was thoroughly ransacked. While Mrs. M—’s story 
does not compare with that of those who passed through 
the ‘actual horrors of the time, yet it shows what hard- 
ships and anxious hours were endured by all. 

I am writing from North Dakota, the ‘‘ Flickertail 
State,’’ but can tell you very little about it as I have 
lived here but a short while. This section raises some 
of the finest wheat in the world. Macaroni or durum 
wheat is ground into flour by local mills and shipped 
to Finland, Scandinavia and South American ports. 
Flour milling and agriculture are the leading indus- 
tries. The land in the eastern part of the state is ievel 
prairie unbroken by anything save an occasional well- 
kept bunch of farm buildings with a small grove of 
carefully tended trees. This is in no sense the ‘‘ Wild 
and Wooly West’’ but the great expanse of country im- 
presses one as such grand sights as the ocean and moun- 
tains can. In the presence of these three natural fea- 
tures one can realize the world’s immensity and his 
own insignificance. Early settlers of North Dakota 
can tell thrilling stories of blizzards and prairie fires 
but the former seem to have lost some of their old 
fury, while the latter are rare as the country becomes 
more thickly settled. 

—NoRTH DAKOTA SUBSCRIBER. 


Variety in Language Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— ; 

What kind of sentences do you get from your Gram- 
mar classes? Are they the weak and flabby kind 
modeled upon those in the text-book? When study- 
ing the appositive, do you accept yards and even miles 
of changes rung upon, ‘‘Mr. Smith, the butcher, is 
sick???’ Do you weakly consent to hearing that ‘‘The 
boy who was here has gone?’’ and ‘‘ When he comes, I 
shall go?’’ If so, it is your own fault, for all children 
can make better sentences and will if you insist upon 
it. Of, course, the sentences given’ above are gram- 
matically right and they illustrate the subject under 
discussion, but can’t they be bettered? I believe that 
they can and that the materia! for better ones is in the 
hands of the pupils themselves. One day, announce 
that all sentences are to be based upon the reading 
lesson, the next upon the history lesson; later on, 
upon the story you are reading them. Soon you will 
find that the English lesson is improving, that the 
children are taking more interest in it and that their 
grasp upon their other studies is becoming stronger be- 
cause the material therein has been used more than 
once. To further clinch my point, may I quote some 
sentences given in ciass today? (We were studying 
emphatic and progressive verb-phrases and the sen- 
tences were not prepared beforehand.) 

1. Why did President Taft call this extra session of 
Congress? Bete 
-.2. (Coffee merchants are rusHing. great quantities of 
coffee into New York. 


;¢ 
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3. Ex-President Roosevelt is writing for the Outlook. 

4. The fleet did arrive in safety. 

§ The Canadian grosbeak is spending the winter 
with us. a 


Language Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have just been looking over some language work 
which has created such good interest in my class that I 
am anxious to pass the plan along. And now if our 
President approves of the plan, I hope some of the 
Club will try it. I have arranged what we call, ‘‘Our 
Garland of Days.’’ My class have provided themselves 
with five cent pen tablets especially for this work. 
About the middle of the first page we wrote the follow- 
ing lines:— 

A GARLAND OF DAysS 


Happy, happy holidays! 

Days of learning Nature’s ways, 
Days of childish sport and play, 
Days to keep in mind alway ; 
Sacred days of deed and story ; 
Days that speak the Nation’s glory. 

On the next right hand page write your list of 
‘*Special Days.’’ We use the following, arranged as 
they occur, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter Sun- 
day, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day. 

I have made a collection of short poems, quotations, 
anecdotes and historical facts about each one of ‘‘Our 
Days,’’ and any teaclier can make the same by looking 
over material on hand. And now to go back to our 
books again. Insist that all writing must be the pupil’s 
best in these books and that all writing be on the right 
he : page, leaving the left vacant. I write the work 
c ie blackboard and let this be copy work instead of 
G #tion, as the work will be more correct and neater. 
¥ .st write your ‘‘Day’’ then the date, if there is a 
certain date, then the material you have gathered. 

I find it a good plan to have this work once or twice 
a week and the regular class work the rest of the time. 

Now explain to your class that the pages which have 
oeen left blank are for the illustrations of our work. 
Pictures cut from magazines, newspapers etc. 

Now every morning for davs you will see bright 
eyes at the door as tle boys and girls hurry in to tell 
you they have found the picture of a cannon, orof Lin- 
coln’s home, or of a ‘flag, or of soldiers marching— 
just « hat they wanted for some of their ‘‘ Days.’’ You 
wiii te delighted with the interest aroused, for eacli 
one will be anxious to have a nice book to take home 
at the end of the term to show to those who have helped 
find tii pictures that make the book almost alive. 
Some 3f our books are so good I expect to show them 
at the County Fair. 

If this effort gets into print I hope to tell of soue 
other work that has helped me. 

--THE CouNniRyY COUSIN. 


Send Them Home Happy 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This plan of relaxation was found very successful 
with pupils of tie Second Grade. | At the close of the 
day’s work I gave to tlie children the last ten or fiffeen 
minutes, spending it as they wished in games, gen- 
real conversation, the finishing of a story, anything 
that gave them pleasure. My main object was the. re- 
adjustment of any child whom discipline or failure 
had made tired and bitter with both school and teacher. 
A cheery word, some favor in the game and-a happy 
face beamed good night at you from tlie passing line. 

What did it cost? Some days, nothing—an equal 
pleasure with the children; otheis—Oh, you weary 
teachers with frazzled nerves and tired voice and body! 
You know the cost. : 

What did it pay? At the close of one year the Su- 
perintendent asked. ‘‘ Miss C. how do you keep out of 
trouble? You are the only teacher of whom parents 
have not entered complaint this year.’’ I truly believe 
it was all due to my effort to send home a satisfied 
sunny child. 

—N. 


How I Improved My School 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Two years ago when I began teaching this school 
where I am now, there was a rough blackboard, only 
boards painted black, old cracked window blinds and 
dozens of little cards tacked up all over the walls; The 
children said they were tired of these cards so we took 
them down and hung up some large mounted pictures 
which I had. At the close of the first term we had a 
box supper at which we made $15. With this_ we 
bovight a Hyloplate blackboard, new window blinds, 
a small globe, a few books, and one half dozen .dust- 
less erasers. 

Last spring we hauled away the ashes from in front 
of the house where they had always been emptied, and 
made a large flower-bed there. I furnished some seed, 


t 


‘and one of the neighbor ladies sent us twenty slips 


(Coniinued from page 35) 
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Outlines in Geography 


(Continued from page 11) 


IV. Relief. - 
1. Western highlands. 

North America. 

_ a. Mountain systems, 
peaks. 

b. Plateaus. 

2. Eastern highlands. 
4. Lowlands. 

a. Central plain. 

hb, Coastal plains. 
V. Drainage. 
1. Arctic drainage. 

a. Mackenzie River (2,000 miles). 
Flows to higher latitudes, hence to 
colder regions throughout its course 
and into Arctic waters. Its upper 
course frees itself from ice earlier in 
the spring than does its lower course, 
causing overflows and floods in_ its 
lower course. Therefore the Mac- 
kenzie and other rivers belonging to 


Use relief maps of 


ranges, noted 


the Arctic drainage have little com- _ 


mercial value. 
To drain the land is their principal 
office. 

2. Atlantic drainage. 

a. St. Lawrence River. 

b. Hudson River. 

c. Mississippi River. 

d. Many less important streams, 
Note the relative commercial value 
of these rivers based on their lati- 
tude, direction of flow, length of 
their navigable waters, their relation 
to other bodies, and the character of 

_ larger bodies into which they flow. 

3. Pacific drainage. 

a. Colorado River. 

b. Sacramento—San Joaquin River. 

c, Columbia River. 

d. Yukon River. 
Study the relation of these rivers to 
commerce. 

4, Interior drainage. 

Commercial and irrigation values. 

VI. Climate, determined by,— 

1. Latitude. 

2. Prevailing winds. 

3. Bodies of water. 

4, Ocean currents. 

Note temperature of each current (Gulf 
Stream, Lsteador current, Japanese 
current) and direction of prevailing 
wind passing over them landward. 

VII. Rainfall determined by,— 

1. Prevailing winds. 

2. Mountains and Plateaus. 

3. Bodies of water. 

VIII. Coast-line. 

1. Compare different coasts with regard to 
direction, length, sinuosity ; hence num- 
ber of harbors, temperature of harbors 
in winter, nearness to foreign markets. 

IX. Great industries determined by,— 

Temperature, rainfall, soil, presence of 

forests, deposits of minerals, water-power, 

navigable. waters. 

X. Densely and sparsely settled regions and 

reasons therefor. 

Study the greater Antilles, their location, 

size, relief, climate, principal products, and 

chief cities, noting the relation of Porto 

Rico and Cuba to our own government. 

Seventh Grade—-Detailed Study uf ths 
United States. 

This is a somewhat exhaustive geographical 
study of our country which is considered to be 
of prime importance to intelligent, loyal citizens. 
Geographical reasons for the settlement and devel- 
opment of the various regions. for the origin and 
growth of cities, and for the commercial prosper- 
ity of our nation are carefully considered. 

Eighth Grade— Second treatment of Eurasia 
and a series of lessons on the atmosphere and the 
ucean. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A. Eurasia. Treatment similar to second treat- 
ment of North America. 
Study the East India Islands. 
B. Lessons on the atmosphere and ocean. 
Many pupils never go beyond the eighth 
grade, hence never receive formal instruction 
in any branch of physical geography. In 
wre. | grades the work has been very 
argely confined to a study of the land. 
These lessons will interpret many phenomena 
which otherwise might never be explained. 
| This completes the Outline which was begun in our 
February nnmber. The Outline covers the Course from 
the Fourth year, We and our readers are indebted to 
Prof. Farnham and to the publishers of the Journal 
of Geography for the privilege of reproducing this. | 





Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(Continued from page 14) 
1894, “eighty-five years young,’ 
from his arm chair to ‘‘more stately mansions.’ 
Of the sixty boys who graduated with him in ’29 
only four were left. ‘The funeral sermon was 
preached by Dr. Edward Everett Hale at King’s 
Chapel, and the body was laid to rest in Mt. 


Auburn. 


s] 


and passed 


, 


MEMORY GEMS 


Holmes’ writings are studded with gems. 
Pupils should be encouraged to make copious 
selections. Such poems as **The Chambered 
Nautilus,’’ ‘The Promise.’? and ‘The Living 
‘Temple”’ should be committed entire. 


POEMS FOR READING AND STUDY 


Bill and Joe,” ‘*God Save the Flag,”’ **The 
Boys,”’ ‘*The Last Leaf,’’ ‘An Old Man’s 
Dreams,’’ ** The Meeting of the Dryads.”’ 

Study to get the thought and meaning of these 
selections. ‘*Bill and Joe,’’ and **The Boys” 
are class poems. The following suggestions for 
the tormer will show what may be done with each: 

1. Read the poem carefully. Explain the 
second and ninth stanzas. 

2. The last line of the poem translated means 
"Here lies Joe. Here lies Bill.”’ 

3. Describe Bill and Joe as you see them. 
Write an imaginary conversation. 

Explain the following :— 

‘You hear that boy laughing? You think he’s all fun, 
But the angels laugli, too, at the good he lias done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 


And the poor man that knows him lauglis loudest of 
all.’’ —The Boys. 


To whom does this stanza refer? Mention 

other classmates who are commemorated in the 
m. 

Write a description of the old gentleman char- 
acterized in ** The Last Leaf.”’ Describe him in 
his youth. 

1. Select similies and metaphors. 

2. Holmes was himself a “Bast Leaf,’’ but was 
the suggestion contained in the last stanza ever 
fulfilled? Why? 

What are Dryads? Select graceful and fanci- 
ful expressions. Read Tennyson’s **Talking 
Oak.”’’ Contrast the two. 


HUMOROUS POEMS 


**My Aunt,”’ **Contentment,’’ **The Comet,” 
‘**The Deacon’s Masterpiece,’ *‘The Height of 
the Ridiculous. ”’ 

SUGGESTIONS 


Tell the story of ‘*the one sad ungathered rose 
on my ancestral tree.”’ 

What is a Comet? Describe him ‘on his 
way.’’ What would happen to land and sea if 
the earth should get in the ‘bearded devil’s 

ath?’? What happened to the professor when 

undertook to spy out the comet’s course? What 
did the poet see on the comet? What caused this 
fearful dream ? 

Describe a home such as Holmes tells about in 
**Contentment.*’ Show the irony of the lines: 
** Little I ask; my wants are few.”’ 

1. Explain: Plenipo, St. James, gubernator, 
Midas’ golden towh, Stradivarius, grasping 
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pomp, buhl, wealth’s tape tricks, vellum, red 
morrocco's gilded gleam, selfish churls. 
2. Explain :— 
‘*Thus humbie let me live and die, 
Nor long tor Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss. them much, 


Too grateful for the blessings lent... 
Of simple tastes and mind content.’’ 


Describe the ‘‘Deacon’s wonderful one hoss 
shay.”? What are the only two things which the 
poet says keep their youth? Write a few lines 
describing your present surroundings ‘“‘on the 
morn of their hundredth year.” 

Describe ‘he of the mighty limb.’ Why did 
Holines say **There'll be the devil to pay?” — Do 
you think he ever again did write as funny as he 
could ? 


Tue Avrocrat or THE BrReAkKAst TABLE 


If there is not time to read this book in school 
hours, assigu it for home reading. Urge each 
pupil to jot down in his ‘* Literature Tablet*’ the 
thoughts which he admires the most. (This is a 
delightful habit to acquire, and the gems so 
gathered may be very useful in the years to come ) 

1. Describe the autocrat. On what occasion 
does he say: **Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 
The Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case and_ gives the key into the 
hand of the Angel of the Resurrection.” 

2. Finish the thought beginning with ‘‘It is 
such a sad thing to be born a sneaking fellow— 

3. Describe the schoolmistress. 

4. Tell of ‘‘the first walk with the schoolmis- 
tress;’’ the ‘last walk with the schoolmistress.”’ 
5. Describe the group at the breakfast table. 

6. Study the following suggestive thought: °I 
think you will find this true, that, before anv 
vice can fasten on a man, body, mind, or moral 
nature must be debilitated. The mosses and 
fungi gather on sickly trees, not thriving ones; 
and the odious parasites which fasten on the 
human frame choose that which is already en- 
feebled.”” 

7. Finish the thought: ‘‘Whenever the wander- 
ing demon of drunkenness finds a ship adrift,— 

8. Tell the story of the landlady. 

9. Mention some famous poems which are 
found in the pages of **The Autocrat.” 


A HOLMES MATCH 


Conduct a trial of strength on. the pupils’ 
knowledge of Holmes. Use questions instead of 
words and proceed as in ‘spelling down.’’ Pupils 
may supply questions to be read by the teacher 
from a **Question Box.”’ 








Headache 


The use of Horsford'’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- { 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. é 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in +s 
wheat and other céreals. 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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A Great Educational Institution 


(Continued from page 24) 


Art or Penmanship. Board and furnished room cost from 
$1.50 to $1.90 per week, which means that tuition, board 
and furnished room may be had an entire year for from 
$122 to $141. A comfortable room is provided as low as 
30 cents a week. In the new dormitory, one of the three 
fine buildings recently completed, two students can occu- 
py a suite—sitting room, sleeping room and closet—with 
steam heat, hot and cold running water, gas and electric- 
ity for 75 cents for each student. The rooms-in this 
building are larger than in the older ones. In all of the 
buildings, the rooins are provided with al] necessaries 
and the room laundry work is included. Table board is 
furnished at $1.40 a week. This is good board, too. That 
this can be done at this price is enough to stagger the 
ordinary housekeeper, but it is an accomplished fact at 
Valparaiso. There is good food, plenty of it and ample 
variety. An ordinary dinner consists of soup, meat or 
fish, three vegetables and dessert. That one of the Prin- 
cipals has from the very beginning made the dietary a 
special study and given this department his personal su- 
pervision, is one of the chief factors in bringing about 
this union of good living and low price. Liberal invest- 
ment has been made in kitchen and cooking equipment, 
so that the large amount of food needed may be handled 
economically and properly. Supplies are neccessarily pur- 
chased in large quantities and at best rates. A typical din- 
ner required about 350 pounds of fish, ten bushels of pota- 
toes, 100 quarts of cranberries, as part of its provision tor 
the thousand and more students who partook. Many 
visitors, as well as the studenis, vouch for the excellence 
of this feature. Students are given employment as wait- 
ers, and the entire service is wonderfully systematized. 

That everything that would detract from school work 
should be eliminated, was one of the foundation princi- 
ples at Valparaiso, This bars much that is in evidence in 
many colleges, but does not prohibit entertainment and 
recreation. There are no secret traternities or sorrorities, 
but there are many literary societies and there are fre- 
quent recitals, lectures, receptions, etc., all under the 
approval of the faculty. Valparaiso, a village of 2,500 
when the school was established, has grown to a place of 
7,000, has ample church accommodations and other desir- 
able environments. It has recently joined the list of no- 
license cities. There is in the atmosphere of the school 
an evident earnestness and devotion to work not apparent 
at all schools. The mass of the student body are not those 
‘‘sent to college.’’ They have gone because they wanted 
to, and with a definite purpose of what they want to ac- 
complish. The education given is thoroughly practical 
in the lines it aims to cover. It is a boast of the institu- 
tion that no graduate from any of its departments need 
leave the school unable to earn a living. The record of 
its students, the positions they are able to take, the prep- 
aration they have when higher and special educational 
work is undertaken, set a seal of excellence on its entire 
work, and the conclusion must be reached that Valparaiso 
is not only doing a large and successful work as counted 
by numbers taught, but in the more important things— 
how and what it teaches. 


National Educational Association 
Denver, July 3 to 9, 1909 


This great educational meeting is to be held this year 
in Denver, Colorado, July 3 tog. Everything promises a 
large attendance, The program is of the usual high char- 
acter, the railroads have made extremely favorable rates, 
and the interest- ing nature of Denver and its vicinity 
froma scenic standpoint will help to attract thousands 
from the Kast, to meet there the other thousands from 
the mid-continent and the far West. 

The National Council will hold meetings on Saturday, 
July 3rd, in the forenoon, afternoon and evening, and on 
Monday forenoon and afternoon, Sunday, July 4th, will 
be observed as educational Sunday by the Denver church- 
es, Sermos on educational topics will be delivered by the 
pastors of the various denominations. The General Ses- 
ions begin Monday evening, July 5th, with the address 
of the president, Dr. L. D. Harvey, on the ‘‘ Need, Scope 
and Character of Industrial Education in Public Schools.’’ 
Other general sessions are on Tuesday evening, Wednes- 
day afternoon and on Thursday and Friday evenings. 
The addresses for Tuesday evening are: ‘‘The Call to 
Citizenship,’? by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and ‘‘ Kth- 
ics in Civil.Life,’’ by Pres. John W. Abercombie, of the 
University of Alabama. On Wednesday Pres. James M. 


- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Robertson, of MacDonald College, Qubec, discusses the. 
improvement of rural scliools. A memorial address for 

Dr. J. H. Canfield will be given Wednesday afternoon. 

Thursday evening is devoted to a discussion of Hygiene, 

by Dr. H. B. Favill, of Chicago; Asst. Supt. J. E. Burke, 

of. Boston, and Superintendent Blewett, of St. Louis. 

Moral education is the topic for Friday session, led by 

C. W. Barnes and Prof. F. C. Sharp. 

The many Department programs are equally as notable, 
but these we cannot particularize. 

A round trip rate of about three cents a mile for the 
distance to Denver, has been granted by the railroads. 
These N. EK. A. tickets will be on sale June 30th in east- 
ern territory and July ist in the Mississippi Valley. 
Different routes my be taken for going and returning and 
stop-overs will be allowed at certain points. For exact 
rates readers should make inquiry of nearest trunk line 
agents. Excursion tickets may be bought to Seattle for 
the Alaska-Yukon Exposition, or to the Pacific coast 
points, going via Denver, on which stop-overs will be 
allowed for the Convention. 

The Brown Palace Hotel will be headquarters for the 
Association and for many of the States. Favorable rates 
on the American plan by the day or by the week are an- 
nounced for a large number of excellent family hotels at 
prices from a dollar a day to three dollars, and by the 
week from $6 to $15. All communications for informa- 
tion should be addressed to \V. F. R. Mills, See’y Local 
Executive Committee, Chamber of Commerce, No. 1725 
Stout street, Denver, Coio. 

Colorado is one of the summer playgrounds of America. 
Dozens of beautiful trips into the wonderlands of mount- 
ain scenery can be made from Denver and Colorado 
Spriugs. Space will not permit mention of all of the var- 
ious attractions or the many side tips which can be made. 
Special one fare excursions are announced by the rail- 
roads of Colorado for these side trips at the close of thie 
convention There is the Loop Trip, The Silver Plume 
and beyond, seventy miles from Denver; the ascent of 
Mt. McClellan over the liighest railroad in the world; 
the Platte Canyon; the Switzerland Trail; the mining 
camps. Glen Park; Cripple Creek; Glenwood Springs; 
Colorado Springs and Pike’s Peak; the Garden of the 
Gods; and various other trips from Denver that can be 
made in a day's time. Then there is a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park for $32.00 the round trip. A trip to the Gran 
Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona may be made for 
$35.00 tor the round trip. A trip to Salt Lake City and 
return will cost but $20.00. 

For ten dollars a complete camping ontfit for four 
people can be rented for two weeks’ use and shipped to 
a suitable spot. The educational institutions of Colorado 
are offering attractive summer sessions for teachers. A 
number of scientific excursions are being planned. Those 
interested in these should address Ellsworth Bethel, care 
of Excursion Committee, N. K. A., Denver Colorado. 


Stung by the Money-Bee 

We all love our teachers, That's the reason we pay 
them so little. A labor of, by, and for love is a noble 
thing, and we should not debase those whom we love by 
oftering too much filthy lucre. 
We do not want our teachers to be stung by the money- 
bee. Nor are we entirely unselfish in this, If they were 
so stung, they might communicate the infection to our 
spotless children, whom we would not make purse-proud 
for anything in the world except to show that they are 

better off than those of our neighbors. 
Teachers should struggie to make both ends meet. Only 
thus can they set the divine example. If there is to be 
any wage-cut due to the industrial depression, it should 
begin at the bulwark of our liberties, whether it be the 
little red school-house on the hill or the hig, ill-venti- 

lated, unsanitary education emporium in our cities, 
—Lillis O. Jones, in June Lippincot?’ s. 


A Taste for Reading 


A taste for reading is an acquisition, the worth of which 


‘is hardly to be overestimated; and yet a majority of chil- 


dren, even those favored by circumstances, grow up with- 
out it. This detect is due partly to the fault or ignorance 
of parents or teachers; partly also to the want in many 
cases of the proper means of cultivation. For this taste, 
like many others, is usually not so much the gift of nature 
as the product of cultivation.—Charles Eliot Norton. 


Education is the pivot upon which turns our attitude to 
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Capitalize your spare 
time and become a 
well equipped specialist 
with our help. 


Home study will fit you for a 
technical or professional career, 
by giving you a solid foundation 
in the preparatory subjects. 
You can also do much of the 
theoretical work by correspon- 
dence. Then you can finish 
your work in the splendidly 
equipped laboratories of this 
University. Ask about the cor- 
respondence courses you are in- 
terested in. 

Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 


as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 




















things.— Byron &. Staley. 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen's relieves and pre- 
yents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 
For your ———- the genuine is put up in non-refillable 


boxes—the x thet Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Sol 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents.—Sample Free. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical (o., under the Food and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 
Try Mennen’s Violet ‘Borated) Talcam Toilet Powder—it 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) ( 5 
Specially prepared for the nursery 5 No Samples 
Mennen’s Sen tang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor—Sold only at Stores, 
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MAKE YOUR VACATION 


FIT YOU FOR 
A LARGER SALARY 
































Y OU surely would be glad to have a larger salary, be- 
cause then you could get more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion out of your work ; you could then buy more of the 
comforts —yes, even the luxuries—of life. 

If you were afflicted with the tooth-ache you would try 
to cure it. Now you are afflicted with a smaller income 
than you should have, Just as you would consult a dentist 
when you have a tooth-ache, so you should consult the 
Manual Training Department of the Freeport Corres- 
pondence Schools, for relief from your financial troubles. 

You will have plenty of spare time on your hands this 
summer. Vacation should be a time of recreation ‘re- 
creation) for every teacher, You can re-create your earn- 
ing power by simply using an hour or two a day as_ we 
direct, learning to do and teach fine wood work, This 
kind of industrial study in vacation will be good for your 
health and also prepare you for a better position and a 
larger salary,—due to increasing your efficiency. 

One of the best Teachers’ Agencies has writ- 
Read This ten to us, ‘We find it dificult many times to 
secure sufficient candidates for the many vacancies we 
have to fill in these lines of work.”’ 

If you are not advancing rapidly enough toward a better 
»osition, it is because you are not fitting yourself for the 
Rind of position in which you ean demand a large salary. 

Increase your capital in the”* Bank of Efficiency’’ by be- 
coming « Manual Training Instructor this Summer. Our 
Course of Instruction has all of the advantages of per 
sonal instruction, and still you can study at home or away 
on a vacation trip, anywhere 
EVERY TEACHER WHO WANTS TO ADVANCE in the Teaching 
Profession should send for our free information for be- 
coming a Manual! Training Instructor. 

EVERY TEACHER WHO WANTS TO CHANGE to a better kind 
of position should send for free information about one of 
the other employments. 
GOOD POSITIONS ARE ALWAYS OPEN not only to Manual 
Tralning lastructors, but for all who can do 

Mechanieal Drafting, Complete Architecture 

Architectural Drafting, Bookkeeping 

Sheet Metal Drafting Stenography 

Carpentry & Joinery Ad-writing 

Our business is giving simplified Technical Training for 
each of the above employments, Mark a cross (x) before 
the position you would like to get, tear out this ad. and 
mail it to us with your name and*address, 








FREEPORT GORRESPONDENSE SCHOOLS, 


106 Rice Building, Freeport, Illinois. 











ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 

















Full Size 41-4x6 ins, 


This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $j.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference between the original 
andthereproductiou. Many timesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
better mounts thau are used by photographers gen- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return Oue Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our ‘“‘G-2,” and it is 414x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
eard 35¢x7'¢ inches The cards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, Rates 10 cts. upward, accord- 
ing to size of film. Send for circular containing price list. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upom a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















ial and Voleanoes 


If you wish to know the true cause, read this 
book. Price $1.25, postage prepaid. Address, 
Prof. J. F. WILSON, Author, Knoxville, Tenn, 








_ to promulgate a subject. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the Elemen- 
tary Schools 
(Continned from page 8) 


ural work must be carefully considered, for this will 
Lave direct relation to the training of the teacher. 
The main effort of primary and elementary teach- 
ing, so far as the agricultural phase is concerned, 
should be to put the . in touch with himself 
and his environment. efore the sixth grade, or 
its equivalent, there should probably be no agricul- 
ture as such. Generalized nature study should here 
control the work. This will underlie and prepare 
for all future work. It will be a mistake to try to 
force formal technical agricultural work in any 
grade below the high school. 

Every teacher should understand that the term 
‘nature study”’ isa misnomer. It does not stand 
for a “*study.’’ Itis not a subject. It is not a 
**method,’’ as this term is understood by teachers. 
It is an attitude, a purpose, a point of view, a mode 
of education. It is spirit. It is a fundamental ed- 
ucational intention, inasmuch as nature is the con- 
dition of our existence and as it is our duty to live 
in effective harmony with our conditions. — Its un- 
derlying principle is one-—to teach the things that 
are near at hand and that are naturally a part of 
the child’s environment and activities, and to teach 
these things for the sake of the ehild, rather than 
It will be seen, therefore, 
that no good subsequent teaching of agriculture is 
possible without the nature-study training. 

The nature-study process and point of view should 
be a part of the work of all schools, because schools 
train persons to live. Particularly should it be a 
part of rural schools, because the nature environ- 


' ment is the controlling condition for all persons who 


_ live on the land. 


There is no effective living in the 


| open country unless the mind is sensitive to the 
| objects and phenomena of the open country; and fo 
_ thoroughly good farming is possible without this 


| sane knowledge and outlook. 
| good naturalists. 


Good farmers are 
It would be incorrect to begin 
first with the specific agricultural phases of the en- 
vironment, for the agricultural phase (as any other 
special phase) needs a foundation and a base; it is 
only one part of a_ point of view. Moreover, to 
begin with a discussion of the so-called “‘useful’’ or 
**practical”’ objects, as many advise, would be to 
teach falsely, for, as these objects are only part of 


| the environment, to single them out and negiect the 
other subjects would result in a partial and untrue 





| often are. 





outlook to nature; in fact, it is just this partial and 
prejudiced outlook that we need to correct. 

We must have it in mind that the common ele- 
mentary schools do not teach trades and professions. 
We do not approach the subject primarily from an 
occupational point of view, but from the educa- 
tional and spiritual; that is, the man should know 
his work and his environment. ‘The mere giving of 
information about agricultural objects and practices 
can have very little good result with children. The 
spirit is worth more than the letter. Some of the 
hard and dry tracts on farming would only add one 
more task to the teacher and the pupil if they were 
introduced into the school, making the new subject 
in time as distasteful as physiology and grammar 
In this new agricultural work we need 
to be exceedingly careful that we do not go too far, 
and that we do not lose our sense of relationships 
and values. Introducing the word agriculture into 
the scheme of studies means very little; what is 
taught, and particularly how it is taught, are of the 
greatest moment. It is to be hoped that no country- 
life teaching will be so narrow as to put only tech- 
nical farm subjects before the pupil. 

We need also to be careful not to introduce sub- 
jects merely because practical grown-up farmers 


' think that the — are useful and therefore 


should be taught. Farming is one thing and teach- 
ing is another. What appeals to the man may not 
appeal to the child. What is most useful to the 
man may or may not be most useful in training the 
inind of a pupil in school. The teacher, as well as 
the farmer, must always be consulted in respect both 
to the content and the method of agricultural teach- 
ing. We must always be alert to see that the work 


has living interest to the pupil rather than to grown- 
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ups, and to be on guard that it does not become 
lifeless. Probably the greatest mistake that any 
teacher makes is in supposing that what is interest. 
ing to him is therefore interesting to his pupils. _ 

In a rural community all the surroundings. and 
customary activities should find expression in the 
school, as a means of putting the pupil into touch 
and sympathy with his environment: (1) The nat- 
ural objects in the region and the character of the 
country; (2) the means by which people in the 
community live; (3) the household, or domestic 
affairs; (4) civic affairs, or the way in which human 
activities are organized and governed. All this is 
nature study. in its best and broadest sense. These 
subjects may be taugni 1. separate periods or classes; 
but the fundamentai m2ans is a complete ‘redirection 
of the school activities so that vital and experience 
work will be a very part of the school life and dom- 
inate it. This redirecting of school-teaching, in 
both country and city, is taking place at the present 
time, although silently and unobtrusively. 





The Wonderful Little Ant 


(Continued from page 23) 


military precision. These battles royal are generally 
caused by one race wanting the goodly stores of the 
other. So large is the army on either side and so 
fierce the battle that the two sides form into a mov- 
ing ball several inches in diameter. Apparently 
some red general will give a signal and then the 
whole company of red ants will attack the ball of 
black ants and cover them. Then there will be a 
signal from the opposing general and the mass of 
red ants will in turn be covered with the black 
soldiers. Then it is the turn of the red warriors, 
and su on, alternately, until all the companies on 
both sides are massed together in one ball, which 
will finally open and the dead and wounded will fall 
to the ground by the hundreds! Massing is not 
what kills the ants, but while in this packed condi- 
tion they are fighting desperately with a very effec- 
tive weapon—their jaws—which are a pair of 
nippers, and like the wasp, they possess a gland 
which secretes a fluid that kills the enemy. When 
the battle is over the victors carry off the larvae and 
pupas of the vanquished for food, but as they often 
take more than they can eat, these come to maturity 
ina foreign home, and are made slaves and sent out 
to steal or forage. 

The ants born with wings are guarded by the 
workers until they are old enough to fly, then, on 
some warm day in summer or autumn, they are 
given their freedom and appear in the air in 
myriads, choosing their mates while on the wing. 
The males live but a short time, but the females who 
escape the weather and enemies settle down on the 
ground, tear off their wings and begin excavating 
for their nests. The eggs are then laid by the 
queens. The queens never go out for food but it is 
brought to them by the workers, who feed each queen 
and follow her in her wanderings through the un- 
derground passages and chambers of the home. 
‘The queen is not at all careful about her eggs, let- 
ting them fall anywhere at all. This keeps the 
worker that follows her busy in collecting the eggs 
and finding a suitable location for them, from which 
they are at times removed to the outer air for a 
sunning. ; 

Ants are not busy all winter as we are led to. sup- 
pose. This is their lazy time, for they sleep all 
through the winter, but in summer they make up 
for Jost time. 

There is much to be said about ants, as a wonder- 
ful little race of insects, for their achievements, but 
when they invade our storerooms in search of sweets 
we vote them a great nuisance. If you wish to 
study these ant people, procure a box made of glass 
sides and a glass cover, put some sand and ants in 
it, giving them plenty of the food they like and they 
will settle down and go to work, when you will have 
the instructive fun of watching ant life in all its 
phases. This will prove to be more entertaining 
than anything that you can read about them. It 
will be easy to collect food for the ants, as in addi- 
tion to the food I have mentioned, they will eat 
beetles—their meat—and grains of wheat and all 
kinds of crumbs from the table. ; 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


from her house plants, also a basket of Petunia plants; this flower- 
bed was our delight during the fall term and made quite a differ- 
ent looking yard from what it had been, 

‘Last winter I had fourteen pupils, several of them large, and all 
of them’ wanted another box supper, so we prepared a prorgam ; the 
large boys and girls helped me with the decorating and putting up 
the curtains. We had a nice time and made $14.60 which we spent 
forasmali cottage organ, new sash curtains, $5 worth of books, 
consisting of Supplementary Readers and Library books and one 
large picture, ‘‘ Yosemite Falls,’’ besides colored pictures of birds 
pa some small pictures for language work. The one cent pictures 
we use in our Morning Exercises for picture study. We have 
studied some of Millet’s, Carro’s and Lansdeer’s besides the Ma- 
donnas. I sent to Walter Brown & Co., Dorchester, Mass., for an 
Exhibit of Cocoa and Chocolate, and to Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn., for,an Exhibit of Silk. Any teacher can get theze 
free of charge, of these firms and they add greatly to the interest 
in your school. 

We use stars cut from cardboard on which I place their grades ; 
if they have a petfect spelling lesson I put on a gold star for that 
day, if they have missed a word make a red cross with crayola, if 
tardy a blue cross and if absent make a hole in it. They take these 
home at end of month as I made a little bow out of colored cord 
or baby ribbon to hang them up by. Gold or silver gummed stars 
can be had of dealers in school supplies. 








—BvyYRLE from Iowa. 
For Prompt Attendance 


Dear Help-One-Antothers :— 

A little plan that has proved helpful in securing prompt attend- 
ance is to appeal to curiosity. I announce on the day preceding 
that I will, in the morning, tell a stury and, if they come late, thie 
little ones will not hear it. 
on the following morning saying we would have a talk about 
‘‘tale-bearing’’ atid I asked their opinions when we had the discus- 
sion as to whether it were ever right to ‘‘tell on'’ a schoolmate. 
I wrote on the blackboard the quotation :— 

‘*Before speaking evil of anyone, ask yourselves these questions, 
Is it true? Is it kind? Is it necessary ?’’ 

—A. E. R., Wisconsin. 


Along General Lines 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

I find that it is impossible for me to keep all the magazines and 
papers which I get and yet I do not want to burn much material 
which will be useful later on. So I have started a scrap book. I 
made the backs of heavy paper and the leaves of common white 
paper. I have it divided into many departments, as; Hints in 
‘‘Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘History,’’ ‘‘Geography,’’ etc., and also some 
miscellaneous subjects, as; ‘‘Useful Information,’’. ‘‘ Primary 
Devices,’’ ‘‘ Friday Afternoon Exercises,’’ ‘‘Pictures’’ and ‘‘ Notes 
on Prominent Persons and Places.’’ 

Under these various headings I paste all articles relating to that 
subject and then I burn my papers and still have a reference book 
full cf emergency language lessons and seat work, constantly at 
hand. 

For odd moments I have many envelopes containing directions 
as folluows:—(1) Draw map of Africa. (2) Look up meaning of 
I. transfer, 2.wharfageand others. (3) Write ashort essay ona squir- 
rel. (4) Work this problem 4862x576. (5) Copy this poem. (6) 
Put together cut up quotation till it looks like one on outside of 
envelope. (7) Write capital letters in your best hand; (and many 
other hints embracing work from all studies.) These are given to 
pupils who have finished their regular work and have nothing to do. 

For special exercises on Friday afternoons we have ‘‘jumbled 
clothing stores,’’ ‘‘grocery stores’’ ‘‘butcher shops,’’ etc., and 
birds, plants, animals, trees and flowers, some of which we yet 
from the Normal] Instructor. 

We sometimes ‘‘ guess animals.’’ All are given ten sticks, I then 
commence by describing an animal. Anyone may guess at any 
time, but if incorrect he gives up one of his sticks to the one on 
the floor. If correct he gives out the next description. I usually 
give a small card to the one who has the most sticks at the end of 
the game. 

Again we use ‘‘ Minute Talks’’ which I read of in this paper. 
Kach is handed a subject on which he must talk for a minute, 
when his turn comes. 

Now I will close with a few words on decoration. I have a long 
narrow board above the main blackboards which I covered with 
White paper, on which I pasted pressed autumn leaves of various 
colors, Just below this’ across the top of the blackboard we have 
a row of sunbonnet babies, brownies, Mother Goose, animals, etc., 
strung on a string. These were made by the pupils, cut from 
cardboard and colored brightly. The patterns I obtained while at 
summer school and these the children used. 

With all good wishes for the H. O. A. 

—M. P. 


Primary Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

{ have otten received much help from the Club and I will send 
a few suggestions for primary work which I hope will be helpful 
to others. 

1 divide the blackboard into two divisions—one for the primary, 





Every Day Plans p20 itr er roo contd. 


ing of four volumes 6x9% inches in size and containing over 600 


pages.’ These books were prepared by successful teachers and are | 


filed tothe brim with hints, helps, suggestions, outlines, pro- 
grams, entertainment material, etc., etc., representing, and placing 
right at hand ready for use an endless amount and variety of mater- 
ial which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain 
in no other way. Over twenty five thousand teachers are using 
these books and orders are being received daily from teachers to 


whom others have recomended thein. 


I have told the older ones to be prompt | 






















_ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


PENCERIAN Steel 
Pens are easy wri- 
ters because of their 
great elasticity; 
smooth, even points; 
accurate tempering 
and highest grade 
steel and workman- 
ship. Every pen 
handmade, 
Pers to suit 


Sample card of 12 
all hands 


different kinds sent for 

6c postage. Choose the 
style that suits, then ask 
for it by name and number. 


SPENCE 


Steel Pens 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
349 BROADWAY, NEw YorRK. 











HAIR ‘i have superfluous E 
HAIN, ON THE FAGE 
ally without chemicals orinstruments, (only safe way). 


information how to remove it easil 
Correspondence confidential in plaim sealed envelope. 
MRS. M. N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 
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Crosby Color Chart 


Patented May 3, 1909 





A Scientific Invention 
which shows correct com- 
binations of two, three, 
four and five colors with 
proper proportions. Valu- 
able to teachers, artists, 
and all users of color. 


@ Circulars on request or charts 
——' sent prepaid on receipt of price — 


$3.50 each. 

















Tileston & Livermore Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| FEEL BETTER 
THAN EVER 
IN YOUR LIFE 


The ideal Food Medicine 
for Biain-workers, the over- 
‘worked, busy man, or the 
cave-worn nervous woman. 


TEN DAY TREATMENT 
SENT FREE TO PROVE IT. 


A remarkable discovery has 
has been made in the Alfalfa 
plant which Chemical Analysis 
shows to contain most of the 
elements which go to make up 
A the ingroamants of me nanan 

Athy Howe y. Already the ingredients 

MISS MAUD HOWE of this. medicinal food plant 
have been used with remarkable results, and a well-known 
expert has testified after a careful analysis that Robinsons 
famous Alfaifa-Nutrient contains no alcohol, poisonous 
crue. narcotics, opiates, or deleterious ingredients of any 
Kind, 

The Alfalfa plant has been known for its wonderful fat- 
tening properties, but not until recently. has it been known 
to be a specific for weak nerves, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Catarrh, Loss of Appetite, Weak Circulation, 
Blood fm urities, Pimply Complexions, Sallow Face, Dead 
Looking Eyes, General Weakness, Lack of Ambition, Kid- 
ney Troubles, Torpid Liver, Rheumatism, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Anemia and Female Troubles. Z ‘ 

Miss Maud Howe, 375 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City, writes, 
**T was very anemic, thin and run down, Four boxes of Al- 
falfa cured me, and Alfalfa-Nutrient will give you such a 
vivacious feeling, put strength in your nerves, rich blood in 
your veins regularity in your bowels and have all your 
vital organs working in such splendid order, that your face 
will clear up at once, your complexion become velvety and 
rosy, and your whole body bound with new life and_ vigor. 
t owe my prevent. perfect physical health alone to. Robin- 
sons’ Alfalfa-Nutrient which of all the Blood and Nerve 
remedies I have tried is certainly the best.”’ 

To prove to anyone that this is absolutely true, we will 
send for 4e postage a 35c ten days treatment of Alfalfa-Nu- 
trient in plain sealed package with 56 page scientific book- 
let **How to Develop the Form and Secure Perfect Health.”’ 
Lady and gentlemen agents wanted. Write today for free 


trial to 
ALFALFA CHEMICAL CO., 738 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 










































CLASS 
PRIZES 


Write for Special 
List of Monogram 
and Initial Belt 
Plates, Neck-pins 
Scart-pins, Etc. 
Our Latest 
Original 
Designs Make 
Very Popular 
Prizes. 

No. B8-Scarf-pin-Coin 


silver, gold plated, en- 
graved letter, each 65c. 


No. B9-Scarf-pin, gold 
plated oval, raised coin 
silver initial letter, 
each $1.10. 
The HENDERSON- 
AMES COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





No, BS No, B9 











Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school supply orders filled py one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisiactory service and low prices? Ifso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi- 
cally every school book published, By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order, 


Ot special interest to teachers are: our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, ete.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department which offers the leading 
Magazines at cul rates, 

If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 
cently, send for one at once and if a member of a 
School Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 
257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 























“ENGEL’S QUICK WAY” 
A \ This patent absolutely the quickest, most con- 
cS venient and artistic way ever devised for mounting 
> WL Pictures, Post Cards, Photo Prints, etc, anywhere 
Ss desired. No paste required. Useful for many purposes 
© i Buys full package—100 ‘‘ENGEL’S QUICK WaY" 








Art Corners—and a Beautiful Souvenir given you 
to hang in your den, provided you also send us the 
name of your dealer and two friends interested in pictures. Doa't 
delay and lose the Souvenir! Write today 
ENGEL MFG.CO., Sales Dept. & Engel Bidg., Chicago, I!i. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
| Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








the other for the advanced grades. The primary board I decorate 
with drawings in colored chalk, choosing such subjects as delight 
the children most. Pictures of flowers, birds and children seem 
the most pleasing. I also put the calendars for the various months 
on the board. These calendars I get from the Normal Instructor, 
but I always color the drawing, as they seem more attractive that 
way. I devote one column of the board to the hard words that arise 
in the primary reading classes. Each day, as they learn the diffi- 
cult words, I write them on the board allowing them to choose the 
color of chalk and requiring them to spell and sound each as it is 
placed on the board. They delight in the number of words learned 
each day and seem to remember them better. When the column 
is completed it is erased and a new list begun. ; 

I have many plans for busy work and I offer a few suggestions 
that may. be of service. I suggest to the school that they choose 
school colors—any two harmonious colors. These colors when 
selected: form the basis of the school decorations. I furnish small 
ribbon bows of the colors and encourage the pupils to wear them 
all the time at school. Tissue paper chains with links of alternate 
colors make a pretty decoration, as they may be draped over the 
walls. We frame pictures by using alternate strips of the colored 
paper. Small hearts pasted within larger ones of different color 
and then strung upon a thread or pasted togeiler so as to form a 
string make a very neat decoration. The making of these is the 
busy work of the little people as these and the chains are both 
simply made and require no practice. The children are all sup- 
plied with colored crayons, and to encourage good drawing, I string 
the best ones and place them on the walls for exhibit. 

Flower pressing is another favorite passtime. They obtain the 
flowers, arrange and press thei, mounting them when ready in paper 
booklets which they themselves make. I add the scientific names. 
I find this an excellent device to develop the love of nature. 

I encourage them to bring to school all kinds of last year’s birds’ 
nests and we have quite a collection. I find I learn a great deal, 
as well as the pupils, by studying these nests. 

We watch plants develop by placing the seeds in moistened 
cotton which is kept warm. 

I will give my plan for securing good attendance. The calendar 
as before mentioned is placed on the board. When one is tardy 
his name is written in yellow chalk on the date; if absent, in red 
chalk. The children dislike to have the calendar marked and each 
one tries to keep it ‘‘clean,’’ as they call it. 

The number class is one of the most trying in a country school 
I think. I have had to devise many plans to keep tie little people 
interested. One plan I call ‘‘Picking Up Apples.’’? For each 
pupil I draw on the board a very large apple, within which are the 
problems to be solved. By the side of the apple I draw a_ basket 
and at the close of the class the number of problems solved, or 
‘‘apples picked up,’’ is placed within. Each tries to pick up the 
most. I have many other plans, such as ‘‘lighting candles’’ and 
‘* piecing quilts,’’ butnot entirely original ones and would probably 
be of little value. 

I always take the Normal Instructor to school where it is enjoyed 
as much by the pupil as by myself. 

: —H.E.C., Farmington, Iowa. 


Mounting Small Pictures 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Many mail order houses serd out booklets containing samples 
of wall paper about 5 by 7 inches in size. Pupils often bring to 
school small pictures clipped from magazines, etc. The pictures 
are too small to look well if tacked up alone, but if mounted on 
these wall paper samples and tacked up in groups they go a long 
way towards brightening up a dingy schoolroom. 

—May BENNETT. 


More About Wall Paper 


Dear Hepl-One-Anothers :— 

I wish everyone knew what a help sample wall paper books have 
been to me, too. I was given one last spring and have since been 

iven two more by the friendly dealer. We used the plainer kinds 
or drawing (the wrong side of course), cut in sizes 12 by 9. This 
measuring and cutting might employ those uvlder pupils who finish 
their work. Then have some paper cut for the little folks’ busy 
work, and don’t forget to provide for the pupil who ‘‘haint got no 
paper.’’ We used the dark red paper (plain) for the covers of bell 
booklets last Christmas. The leaves were cut in the shape of a 
bell and contained an appropriate verse. 

Pretty vases and jars were made by folding small piece: and 
cutting. These show individuality, as no two designs are just alike. 
We mounted these on a piece of window shade three inches wide 
and tacked above the tront blackboard. Our room looked rather 
bare till we strung a row of wall paper lanterns across. Take paper 
6 by g inches, fold lengthwise, the two edges meeting and with 
brush and ink paint a border across each side and a leaf or flower 
in the center, cut from.the center to the border, one-half inch 
apart, open, paste ends together, using strip pasted across the top 
tor a handle and behold a gay Chinese lantern ready to lighten the 
gloom. 

The paper having pronounced floral Cesigns is cut by the little 
people and mounted. Every week I send in school notes to our 
local paper. Ifa particularly good paper in Language is handed 
in, I send that with the notes; we all like notoriety, more or less, 
and this seems to act as a stimulus. Incidentally, we have just 
twice as many Visitors. 

-Michigan. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Every teacher has a plan of his own for keeping deportment 
records. I have two which I suggest, that have been used success- 
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Teachers’ and Students’ Reviews for All Examinations 


The Cultural Review Sehool specializes in preparing teachers ani 
students for examinations. The principal is a high school teacher 
of 16 years experience and is actively engaged as a public schoc 
teacher, being senior English instructor in a Chicago high schoo). 
Besides this, for five years he has been conducting teachers’ ani 
students reviews both in resi and by correspond . 9M per 
cent of the teachers preparing in any school for Chicago princ: 
pals’, elementary teachers’, high school teachers’, promotional! 
and Cook County teachers’ exaninations have been his pupils. 
The following summary of results in the classes preparing candi- 
dates for Chicago principals’ certificates is fairly representative of 
the assistance he has rendered in other examinations. 


He has assisted in preparing for principals certitieates:— 
1, In 1905, 7 of the 11 successful candidates. 
“ 





2. In 1906, 9 * * 12 - 
3. In1907,18 “* ‘* 23 s ¥6 
4. In 1908,14 * “ 24 4 sd 


Total 38 “ “. 70 “ io 

1500 teachers have been his students for Chicago auii 
Cook County examinations, 

The demand for teachers in Chicago is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. The colleges are demanding greater efficiency in the high 
schools and have already dropped one high school from the ac- 
credited list. More teachers must be employed. Wherever you are in 
the United States, if you wish to teach in Chicago, we can prepare 
you. Write for catalog. 

Summer Term, July and August. Fall Term Sept, 25 
COMBINATION OFFER 

The Cultural Review Sehvool publishes a magazine in book form, 
Teaching as a Profession, In order to increase its circulation it makes 
the following combination offer, good only until 10,000 new sub- 
siete i ions are obtained:— 











Teaching os a profession, | year............. $1 00 
2. English Grammar by Card System 

Elementary, 25 cards, just revised............ 15 
Advanced, 25 2 " Er. hea eee, £65 15 
3, Teachers’ Manual for cards, cloth................ 50 

4. Outlines in English History, General History, 
American History and Civics..............++ 50 
5. Outlines in Drawiug.............. 50 
6. Outlines in Physics and Chemistry.. sooo 
7. Chart on Shakespeare’s Julius Cresar.......... Ud 
_ Total valuie............... $3 35 

Bee Oe n.cnnis setae tassios tas ioess .$2 00 

Oe A A eee .. 1 35 

No. landany 2 others and 7............... 1 60 


No number above sold at less than price quoted except in com- 
bination with No.1. Sample of Teaching asa Profession 12 cents. 
The only restriction on the above offer is that this magazine 
must be mentioned. Address. : 
0. M. HEATH, Handel Hall, . 40 E. Randolph St,, Chicago, Ill. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edgeof the wholetruth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. , 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 




























' Before Breakfast 
‘ature’s a to perfect heal 
‘or little and ae ane 
A rare, pure, dainty Fruit Laxative. Mixed with 
makes a delicious effervescing food-d 


water 
ink. Upbuilds, in- 
vigorates. Overcomes indigestion and all stomach and 


intestinal troubles. Vitalizes one’s daily makes red 
blood, healthy tissue, a clear brain, a well-conditioned body. 


Order by mail: 1 jar 76c; 3 jars $2.00. —_—‘ Trial 10 cts. 








Stewart Food Company 
1634 Security Building, Chicago, Til. 4 





For Salesmen or Representatives 


A large corporation offers exceptional opportunity to educated 
men and women of energy to act as our representatives. 
_ Few of our men are earning less than $40 per week. Position 
is rmunent with opportunity for promotion, and for travel 
Loth at home and abroad, 

Our profit-sharing plan will appeal to you. Try our work, 
spare time or vacation, and if satisfactory, continue permanent) 


STEREO- TRAVEL COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 





‘ I was deaf for 25 years. 
I can now hear a whisper 
with my artificial EAR 
DRUMS in myears. You 
cannot see them in m 





pe: 
Write and I will tell you a true story—How 
I Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hee. 


Address @EQ. Pe WAY 
58 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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| HELP WOMEN 
To Have 
Luxuriant Hair 
Exquisite Complexion 
Good Figure 





Eloise Clarke 


A womgp knows best how to help women. I have made 
it my life work to perfect a method combining nature and art 
with system (**Na-art-tem”’) which will enable every woman to 
have a good figure, a nice complexion, abundant hair, for a 
nominal cost, giving each woman individual instruction in the 
seclusion of her own home, 


Beauty is the Reflection of Perfect Health 


You cannot be beautiful with thin. faded, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wrinkles, pimples, freckles, blotches, 
eplarged pores, sallow, muddy skin; a figure that denotes 
improper development. 

One may be TOO FAT or TOO THIN, entirely or par- 
tially. ‘* Na-art-tem’’ will remedy these defects, giving cor- 
rect proportion to the figure. 

Bear in mind: 

Hair Tonics alone do not always nourish the hair. 

Cold Creams and Face Powders scarcely afford even tem 
porary satisfaction. 

Physical. Exercise is not always sufficient to properly 
develop the figure. Real beauty is only acquired and pre- 
served by teaching a pupil individually the close relationship 
of Internal diseased conditions as expressed in External 
blemishes which mur and destroy beauty. 

I assure you I shall be happy to have you write, telling 
me your faults of hair, complexion and figure. I will tell 
you just what I can do for you, asking you to keep the na- 
ture of my work secret, in return for my promise to give 
you confidential and individual instruction. If you Request 
it I will return your letter with my answer describing my 
mode of Health and Beauty Culture, 


“ Na-art-tem ’ creates 
Prettiness of Girlhood 
Sweetness of Womanhood 
Happiness of Wifehood 
Joyousness of Motherhood 
Address me personally 


ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300-A, Syracuse,N.Y. 








Buy Your LACES From The IMPORTER 
At Wholesale Prices 


We are direct importers, savin 
you all the dealers’ profits, an 
have the largest line of dainty, 
: beautiful, original and exclusive 
. patterns in genuine Valen- 

ciennes, Cluny, Mechlin, Tor- 
chon and Baby frish laces. 

Send to-day for FREE SAMPLES and 
photos of over 215 designs, 


CONSUMERS’ LACE CoO., 
| Importers 





This dainty Cluny Lace Edging 4 cents Dept, M 1133 B'way 


por yard. New York, 


Insertion to match 











NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for hin. 
Common school education sufficient. 40,000 
appointments yearly in Railway Mail, 
Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, and 
other branches ot U.S. service, Philippines 
and Panama.. Full particulars free con- 
cerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held soon in every State), sample exam- 


ination estio etc. NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE INST T- 
TUTE, 44-70 Second Natl. Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACHERS 























Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
® Course by mail while teaching 


“nite Ee M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Businers School News. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


fully. I reserve a space on the board and head it ‘‘ Naughty 
Board.’’ Every pupil who does something wrong gets his name on 
the ‘‘Naughty Board.’’ So many offenses loses a recess. Anotlier 
plan is writing all their names on the blackboard at the beginning 
of the mouth. Place one hundred by eacli of their names and at 
the close of each day, let each pupil pass up and take off what he 
deserves. Give them a talk on honesty before beginning this. By 
this method the pupil will try to improve himself, as he is compelled 
to remember his mistakes. 








_—C. E. B., Kansas. 
Writing and Memory Gems 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— ; 

I have received much valuable information and help from the 
‘*Help-One-Another Club.’’ I have taught in ungraded schoois 
where the work was so heavy that the usual daily writing period 
had to be omitted. To make up for this lack of time during the 
week we would suspend regular work for the last quarter of the day 
on Friday. To vary the usual monotony that the children, espec- 
ially the smaller ones, find in using the regular copy book for that 
length of time, I would write a letter or some poem of literary 
worth on the board. In writing this poem or letter I would omit 
capitals and punctuation, letting the children supply the same. 
Thus while they are practicing writing they are also learning cap- 
italization, punctuation, letter-writing and often memorizing some 
beautiful stanza from some much-loved poet. At times I would 
have pupils write the same word or sentence a number of times, 
numbering each word, and then hand a certain number tome with- 
out the name. Sometimes I would pass judgment upon them my- 
self, sometimes would let each one in the room have a vote to 
decide upon the best copy. Every one is anxious to be first. 

Another plan I have tried is having the pupils write as many 
words as possible begining or ending with a given letter. Every 
one is anxious to give the most words. This aids in spelling, as 
I insist that the words shall be correctly spelled, and also enlarges 
the vocabulary of the pupil. 

Another exercise which most of them liked was a ‘‘Spelling 
Crab,’’ which is conducted like the ‘‘Spelling Bee’’ with the ex- 
ception that the words pronounced are to be spelled back wards. 
Words of not more than one or two syllables were. used at first. 
Also pronounced words of one syllable and have the pupil add a 
letter to the word so that it would form a word of different mean- 
ing, as ‘‘fin,’’ adding the vowel ‘‘e’’ to ‘‘fin’’ gives us ‘‘fine’’ etc. 
Also pronounced syllables and by pupil prefixing a*consonant 
form some familiar word. A valuable drill on sounds of vowels 
aud consonants. I send several gems ot poetry that have been very 
helpful to me in my work in the schoolroom and would like to pass 
them on the others. 

Wouldst shape a noble life? 
Then cast no backward glances toward the past, 
And though somewhat be lost and gone 
Yet do not act as one new-born. 
What each day needs, that shall thou ask— 
Each day will set its proper task. 
— Selected. 


Say ‘‘I will!’’ and then stick to it, 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up awhile and then 
Tear the whole thing down again, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And though clouds slut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true. 
DoNn'T FRET 
Don’t fret, don’t fret! 
Has a neighbor injured you, don’t fret! 
Do you feel that you are wrong’d, don't fret, 
You will sure come off the best, don’t fret, 
He's the most to answer for, don’t fret, 
You will sure come off the best 
Never mind it, let it rest, 
Don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret! 


Dou’t fret, don’t fret ! 

Has a false report been made, don’t fret! 
Do you know it all untrue? don’t fret, 
-It will run itself to death, don’t fret, 

If you let it quite alone, don't fret, 

It will run itself to death, 

It will die for want of breath, 

Don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret! 


Don't fret, don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret! 
Are your enemies at work, don’t fret! 

Do you fear they will succeed, don’t fret, 
They can harm you not a whit, 

If they find you heed them not, don’t fret, 
If they find you heed them not, 

They will soon be glad to quit, don’t fret! 





9 ; is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book jt iessh uk 
to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It's author is 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N.- J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
ject covered by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 


The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.12. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 





a 
Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package 

It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction, Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable: booklet on Hair. Mrs Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 869 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


GOVERNMENT 


aq POSITIONS 
Nad 


46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past yéar. 
Excellent chances for appointment. this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re 
quired Only. a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success 
ful have we been that thousands wliom 
we have iustructed are now. in the 
Goverument Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who State that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service aunounucemeut containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and quéstions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
mentsjawhich give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 


nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


ntercontinental 
niveryvsity 


Includes Justice DAVID J. BREWER, U. S. Supreme 
Court; Hon. MARTIN A. KNAPP, Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Senator CHAUNCEY M. 
DEPEW. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Co-founder 















EVERY STATE 














Instruction by mail in prac- 
tically all lines of business, 
science and education. Law, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Civil Service, ‘Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. 160 
separate courses. To be 
well educated is to be 
well paid. We will 
help you to a 
better place 
in life. 








Hon Martin A. Knapp 












Intercontinental 
University 
1440°L"* Street, 
Washington, D. 
Please send the year book 

and catalog. 





Edward Everett Hale 


Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 28 





1 am interested tu 
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i a Where the N. E. A. meets 
“Sie this summer, 


Go to Denver—attend the meeting of 
the N. E. A.—and spend the ensuing 
vacation weeks among the cool Colorado 
Rockies and beyond. 


Climb mountains, fish, hunt, golf, motor, 
ride, tramp, explore strange places, live in 
the open, absorb the sunshine. 


All this and more can be done, and at very 
small expense. The Santa Fe has arranged 
low fare excursions costing only $30 from 
{ Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from 

Missouri River. On these tickets you have 
until October 31 for final return. 


By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass along 
the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. 
Also, you pass in review the Front Range of the 
Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of 
mountain scencry on the continent. 


While in the West, see it all. See the numer- 
ous mountain resorts, see the gorges, canyons, 
parks; but above all see the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, it’s the greatest, most wonderful of all. 


Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- 
ing the Santa Fe ‘og Summer books : 


*'4 Colorado Summer,” **Vosemite,” 
“California Summer Outings,”’ ‘' Titan of Chasms’'( Grand Canvon). 


Also, special convention folders for N. E. A. at Denver. 


j 
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Geo. C. Dillard. Gen. Agt., 
A.T.&S. F. Ry.. 
377 Broadway, New Yerk City. 



























Situated on the “Highlands of 
Fifth Avenue,” with a view of 


Central Park 


and Reservoir. 


APARTMENTS range from 
One Room and Bath to Nine 
Rooms and Three Baths 


Model Cuisine, 


The BEST food, the BEST 
cooking. ALWAYS IN 
SEASONABLE VARIETY. 


A fixed rate of $12 
a week per person 
on American Plan. 
Also a la Carte 
Menu. 


A Charming Family Hotel, 
cool, healthful and of splendid 
attractions for a spring or sum- 
mer sojourn in New York. 


Bright and Sunshiny 
Throughout, 


with the “Carnegie,” 
“Vanderbilt” and ‘Sloan” 
group of mansions 


ONE BLOCK AWAY, 








Cars transferring to shopping and theatrical districts pass the doors. Principal uptown station of the 
N, Y. Taxicab Co. Our booklet tells all. It is mailed “free” on request. J. J. MADDEN, Mgr. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, New York Ninery-seconp st 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Don't fret, don’t fret, don’t fret, don’t fret! 
Is adversity your lot, don't fret. 
Do misfortunes come apace, don’t fret, 
Fortune’s wheel keeps turning round, don’t fret, 
Every spoke will reach the top, don’t fret, 
Every spoke will reach the top, 
Which like you is going round, don’t fret! 
—B. G. C., Missouri, Morgan, County. 








Making Vases from Cans 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

I wonder how many of my fellow-workers ever thought of utiliz- 
ing old cans for vases in which to put the Wild flowers that are so 
plentiful along our country roads? Perhaps a few have done so, 
but who has tried to beautify them. I get the children to ‘bring 
wall paper to school, then cut a piece to fit each can, and presto! 


| the change is made and the can becomes, if not exactly a thing of 


{ 
| 


beauty, at least an object which is pleasing to look at and quite 


| appropriate for any schoolroom. By the way, I teach in a rural 


| school, where it is hard to get anything pretty or attractive for the 
| schoolroom. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


—MARJORIE MACK. 


Recreation Department 
Geographical Riddles 
CREEKS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


. What creek is worn on the head? Hat. 
. Is a waterfowl? Duck. 
Is a season? Spring. 
Is aseason? Fall. 
. Is part of an animal? Horsehead. 
. Is used for pies? Pumpkin. 
. Is heard in summer? Thunder. 
. Isa reptile? Snake. 
9. Isa mineral? Iron. 
10. Isa wild animal? Buffalo. 
11. Is a stray animal? Stray horse. 
12, Is a favorite fruit among the birds? Cherry. 
13. Is used by sick people? Medicine. 
14. Is not good? Bad Creek. 
15. Is a member of the doy family? Wolf. 
16. Isa fruit grown in Dakota? Plum. 
17. Is used for building purpose? Rock. 
18. Is a tree found in all parts of Dakota? Box Elder. 
19. Isa medicinal plant? Sage. 
20: Is worn on the feet? . Moccasin. 
21. Is used to sharpen knives? Whetstone. 
22. Isa tre@? Willow. . 
23. Isared man? Indian. 
24. Isa timid animal? Antelope. 
25. ay article of clothing? Coat. 


ont Sue WD 


‘stone? Flint Rock. 
AsA beautiful tree? Elm. 
28. I¥ colored earth? Red Earth. 
29. Is level? Flat Creek. 
30. Is a large hay field? Big Meadow. 
31. Is one that is used for hay? Green Grass. 
32. Is king of trees? Oak. 
33. Furnishes clothing to the Indian? Buffalo skin. 


RIVERS OF UNITED STATES 


. What river is a fish? Salmon. 

A reptile? Snake River. _ 

What river is a bird of prey? Owl. 

. What river is useful for ornaments? Pearl River. 
. What river is a boy's name? James. 


Uw te NM 


6, What rivers are states? Colorado, Mississippi, Missouri, 


Arkansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin. 
MOUNTAINS OF UNITED STATES 


1. What mountain is worn on the head? Mt. Hood. 
. Isa bird of prey? Eagle. 
. Are colored? Blue, Black, White and Green. 
. What mts. are insane? Crazy. 

What mts. are seen in the winter? Snow its. 
. What Butte is a timid wild animal? Mountain Sheep Butte. 
. What mountains are a mineral? Silver Mts. 
. What mountains are three in one? Trinity. 
. What mountains are a part of an implement used by lumber- 
men? Saw Tooth. ; 

10. What range of nits. is a warm stream of water? Hot Creek 
range. 

“a What mts. are freedom? Independence. 

12, What range of mts. is building stone? Granite Range. 

13. What mts. were presidents? Madison, Jefferson, Adams. 

14. What peak is a very costly stone? Diamoid Peak. 

15. What mt. is a wild animal? Elk. 

16, What'mt. is given to sick people and is a- weapon used ii 
early days? Medicine Bow mits. 


LAKES OF UNITED STATES 


i) 


Oo eso yee 


. What lake is a mineral? Silver. 

. What lake is a season? Summer. 

. What lake is prepared by bees? Honey. 
. What lake is part of a volcano? Crater. 
What lake is a large bird? Eagle. 


yewn = 





‘Close of School Souvenirs 2:!!7,.2" 


| Contain names of teacher, pupils, school officers, place, date, etc. 


| 


Beautiful new styles. See our large advertisement on iuside 
front cover. Our Floral souvenirs are meetiug with much favor. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


6, What lake travels? Walker. 
. What lake is an angry boy? Madison. 
. What lake was president? Jackson. 
9. What lake is used in playing tennis? Racket. 

10. What lake isn’t small? _ Long. 

11. What lake is an animal sometimes seen in northern United 
States? Bear Lakes. 

12. What lake furnishes lumber? Pine. 

13. What lake is colored? Red lake. 

—MARY HENNESSEY, Cresbard, S. Dakota. 
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A Journey in Shakesperean Lands 
(Blanks to be filled in with the name of a Play.) 


In (1) we started on a journey through the ‘‘ Blessed Isles’’ of 
Shakespeare. (2) gave us a stirrup cup at the Garter Inn. Their 
gibes floated after us as we galloped away answering back (3). We 
paused only a monient at Mile End where the Boy King, (4) 
granted ‘‘Freedom Forever’’ to the Essex serfs. In the early morn- 
ing light we crossed the Council Meadows whiere the English peo- 
ple received their first constitutional rights from the infuriated (5). 
On we rode over many an historic battlefield, to Shrewsbury Plain 
where (6) gained his victory over Harry Hotspur, then turned.to 
the right and visited Bosworth Field, where (7) was slain. Leav- 
ing the land of the real for a time we shaped our course to a myth- 
ical region of old Britain where “we supped at the palace of (8) 
who told us of our journey ‘‘Nothing will come of notiing.’’ 
With ‘‘Dissembling courtesy’’ we passed on to the palace gardens 
of the treacherous (9) where his fair daugliter wept because slie 
might not be a faithful wife without being persecuted by the 
‘Fine tryant who can tickle where she wounds.’’ Remembering 
with her that ‘‘Scme griefs are medicinable,’’ we conclude it would 
be (10) to tarry longer. We go forward until our further progress 
is stayed by the ‘‘Army of moving trees’’ that come forth to meet 
(11). Ina phantom boat we crossed the channel and visited fair 
France. After visiting ‘‘The Field of The Cloth of Gold’’ where 
(12) vied with Francis I in fighting a diplomatic battle. Our 
next stop was at Agincourt where (13) gained his great victory, 
then on to Orleans where (14) was defeated by Joan of Arc. Our 
winged steeds bear us on over the Alps intoSunny Italy. At Rome 
before her proud Capitol we tarry to see (15) lift his handless arm 
to heaven, imploring vengeance for the wrongs of Lavinia, and 
farther on at the foot of a noble statue the proud (16) folding his 
robes around him as he meets his death. We ascend the steps of 
the Forum where the disdainful (17) refused to sue for the voice 
of the Plebians. Journeying northward we came to Padua where 
we stopped long enough to assist Petruchia in (18). After visiting 
the toinb of (19) at Verona we were joined by (20) who escorted 
us to Venice, where (21) was added to our number. From here 
we set sail upon the Adriatic. Upon this treacherous sea you may 
think you are going tohave everything (22) but wheh the Summer 
story is over there is a different ending to (23). On (24) we were 
driven out of our course by a great (25). Then was enacted a per- 
fect (26) as the frightened passengers ran about making (27). On 
such a night the silken sails of (28) would have been of little 
avail, We had reached the Great Sea. On the Grecian coast we 
tried to land at a little (29) near the cave whiere (30) had placed 
his mourntul epitaph, but we were forced to heed his words, ‘* Pass 
by and curse thy fill; but pass and stay not here thy gait.’’ On 
past the Island of Cyprus where (31) ‘‘Loved not wisely but too 
well,’’ to the shores of Troy swept our frail barque, but (32) 
were not inthe orchard of Pandarus exchanging loving confi- 
dences. The storm subsiding we followed in the wake of the ab- 
seit King to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus and rejoiced at the 
reunion of (33) and Thasia, We agree with them that (34). 


NAMES OF PLAYS 


1. A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. 2. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 3. Measure For Measure. 4. Richard II. 5. King Jolin. 
6. Henry IV. 7. Richard III. 8. King Lear. 9. Cymbeline. 
10. Love's Labor Lost. 11. Macbeth. 12. Henry VIII. 13. Henry 
V. 34. Henry VI. 5. Titus Andronicus. 16. Julius Caesar. 17. 
Coriolanus, 18. The Tamingof the Shrew. 19. Romeo and Juliet. 
20. Two Gentlemen of Verona 21. Merchant of Venice. 22. As 
You Like It. 23. Winter’s Tale. 24. The Twelfth Night. 25. 
Tempest. 26. Comedy-of Errors. 27. Much Ado About Nothing. 
28. Antony and Cleopatra: -29. Hamlet. 30. Timon of Athens. 
31. Othello. 32. Troilus andCresida. 33. Pericles 34. All’s Well 
That Ends Well. 


A Peck of Peas 
Take a p from a-spider and leave an evil doer. (spinner) 
Take a p from a small flower and leave a writing fluid. (p-ink) 
Take a p from a difficulty and leave a measure. (p-incl1) 
Take a p from a couple and leave the atmosphere. (p-air) 
Take a f from a parent and leave a torn place. (p-a rent) 
Take a p from plain and leave a father. (apparent) 


Dear Old Songs 
. He told the mask, fool. 4. I cheery Tom North. 
. Abei knocked out. 5. Glade lien’s nest, barn part. 
- Must form rose sale. 6. Ira came. 
7. O, who meets me? He. 
ANSWERS 

. The Old Folks at Home. 4. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
- Old Oaken Bucket. 5. The Star Spangled Banner. 

Last Rose of Summer. 6. America. 

7. Home, Sweet Home. J 
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lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue books suitable for sciiool 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, ete., ete. It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 
forit. F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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39 





MALE TEACHERS WANTED 


to represent us in vacant ter- 
ritory. Most complete line of 
school furniture and supplies. 


log X 14. 








WHERE IS EX PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TODAY 


: You Can Secure a Large, Accurate Wall Map for $1.00 
. Why: not. have. one? Maps offered by us have been revised and corrected to 
date, are printed on the best grade of paper, backed with cloth, clear and distinct 
in- outline,-no unsightly seams; attractively colored and substantially made 
throughout. Which of the following series do you need? 


Eastern Hemisphere 41x58 in. 


New York, 


Find Him on 
YOUR Map, 


South America 41x52 in. 


Western H 8“ 
Largest manufacturer and ‘most United Sues fxs - hae fs hee 
favorably. known in every North — - 41x52 wm 1 Africa — 1 00 
7 “ a y map mounted on common rotilers s . 
part of the country. Write.us ° Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case 82.00 \ 
for our proposition and Cata- Ask for School Supply Catalogue X 14 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
614 McClurg Bldg:, Chicago. 


Boston, Philadelphia 








YOU CA OWN A DIAMOND 


Fr credit is 
E OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | mond. 


TCH CREDIT HOUSE, 








SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


LAUGHLIN 


FOR ONLY 


WE OFFER, YOUR CHOICE OF 


These Three 
Popular Styles 







GEM 
The Ink Pencil 













POSTPAID TO 


ANY ADDRESS 


By Insured Mail 
8 Cents Extra 














ILLUSTRATIONS ARE EXACT SIZE 








Insist upon having the Genuine Laughlin Pen. If 
your dealer will not supply you order direct from us. 


691 Majestic Bidg., 





F,VERY pen guaranteed full! 4K Solid Gold. Cut on right hand, our new | 
Non-breakable, Transparent, a pen in which you can AlWays See | 

the quantity of ink in the holder. We guarantee this holder and cap against | 
breakage from any cause whatsoever, accident or otherwise. Cut on left, } 
our Standard Opaque (black) Holder ; either of these two styles plain or engraved as preferred. 
To show our confidence in the Laughlin Fountain Pen, you may try it a week, if you do not find it as rep- 
represented, a better value than you can secure for three times this special price in any other | 


make, if not entirely satisfactory in every respect, return it and we will send you $1.10 for it. The extra | 
10 cents is for your trouble in writing us. (Two customers in 3,000 have asked for return of money.) 

Cut in center is our famous and popular Red Gem—the Ink Pencila complete leak | 
proof triumph—may be carried in any position in any pocket or shopping bag, writes | 
at any angle at first touch. Platinum (spring) feed. Iridium point, polished vuicanized | 
rubber case, terra cotta finish. A regular $2.50 value. { 


- Laughlin Mfg. Co., 


DEALERS AND TEACHERS —Wiite for | 
our money-making proposition and terms. Write | 
now “‘lest you foreet." Address 





Detroit, Michigan. 





LADIFS—You can earn money by working for me. I 
waut ladies to act as MauagersandI1 want ladies for 
members of Soap and Grocery Clubs. I have a big 
offer for Managers. I want Managers in every town, 
county, and state. I want a million busy Managers of 
Clubs. Will you be one? Just sit right down and write 
me personally for Special Offer for Managers of Clubs-of- 
ten. C. Henry Papworth, Mgr, Papworth Co., 521 St. 


Mark’s Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makes Government examinations easy. 


CIVI For particulars and facts about posi- 
E tions for teachers and students, write 
SERVIC C. S. SCOTT, 927 GRANT AVENUE, — NEW YORK CITY. 


ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS 
M 7 af E Earn $25 to $100 a week. Send for free 
booklet, ‘“ Money in Drawing”; tells how we 
M 0) Nj E Y teach illustrating by mail. Our students sell 
their work. Women succeed as well as men, 

‘ THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwia Indiarapolis, Ind 





**Ten Weeks’ Course,’’ $3.00 















@ SHORTHAKD 
TT Eesioney. WAS 


We absolutsly guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems» Boyd's 8)abic System is easy to learn 





—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled Jines—no positions—no shading as ip other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 


characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 


newspaper reporters and railroad men zawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 


graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Minois. 














EAS OR WATOH, or presen to some loved one. Send f 
" ¥ ‘or our beautifu 
— Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, Dalanee iat Greet 
mon ily payments, You good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment nothing is safer than a Dia- 
y It increases in value 10 to 20% annually. Write today for our 
descriptive catalogue, containing 1,500 illustrations, it is free. 


AND WA 
8a0S.é 60. Dept. F46, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 1L—Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., aud St. Louis, Mo, | Do it now. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 
WRINKLES 


A Simple, Safe, Reliable Way, That 
Produces Marvelous Results, 
Without Massage, Face Steam- 
ing or Masks of Any Kind. 








CUT OUT FREE COUPON BELOW 


AND IAIL TODAY. 


Those who have become prematurely wrinkled, 
whether from trouble, worry or ill health, know 
full well the priceless treasure they have lost. 
here is no need, however, of anyone injuring 
their chances of social or financial success:in life 
by carrying around these marks of time, as they 
can be easily removed by a simple home treat 
ment that often produces surprising results in a 
single tight. 

In the fall of 1907 1 first realized that time, 
trouble and care had all left their marks on my 
face, that my skin had become dry and leathery, 
and thaf the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go 
with a well preserved woman were mine no 
longer, 

Realizing my position keenly and knowing 
that the fine, clean, alert, well-cared-for looking 
woman has many advautages over her more un 
fortunate sister, I tried many advertised reme- 
dies, hoping that I would find something that 
would smooth out the lines that time and trouble 
had brought me, and restore the color and bloom 
of my youth. 

Rut, after trying beanty doctors, facial mas. 


age and almost every other known method, and | 


after experiencing disappointment time anJ 
again, | took out my own wrinkles by a simple 
home treatment of my own discovery, which 
brought back my beauty and the freshness of 
youth, Doctors say it is the only treatment in 
the world that will actually remove wrinkles and 
make old faces look young and beautiful. Many 
of my friends look tweuty vears younger since 
trving ny treatment, and the marvelous results 
it has produced in so many cases has prompted 
ine to give it to the public. 


THIN OR WRINKLED 


This coupon entitles the holder to free 
information concerning the marvelous 
discovery for removing wrinkles and 
making thin faces plump. 

(00D FOR FIVE DAYS ONLY, 


DELLA ELLISON, 


824 Burr Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 














It is easy to apply andis an entirely new dis- 
covery of my own, 
so simple that it can be used without the know- 
ledge of your most intimate friends, It is also 
an excellent beautifier, (and aside from remoy 
ing wrinkles and filling out the hollows in face 
or neck it may be used to remedy all defects of 
the body, thus giving the correct proportion to 
the entire figure.) People often write, “It sounds 
too good to be true.”’ Well, the test will tell. If 
interested in my discovery, please address 
DELLA ELLISON, 824 Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa, 

Just inclose the above Coupon and state that 
you wish full particulars of my new discovery, 
and they will be sent to you in a sealed envelope, 
absolutely free of charge, 


' MONEY § STUDENTS 


for the SUMMER VACATION, selling our won- 
derful Adv. Combinations of Fine Soaps and 
Toilet Specialties, Many Students for years 
have paid all their Schooling expenses from the 
PROFITS on our goods. $50.00a week made by 
students acting as GENERAL AGENTS / 

Get ourL OR IVIS BOLE Gee with others, 

DAVIS SOAP WOR 

458 Carroll Ave., 





"Chicago, mM. 





out Merchandise & Grocery Catalogs. Mail order 
house, American Home Supply Co., Desk 61, Chicago 


$90 A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at start, to put 








‘“BUNIONS, CORNS" 


and allother obstinate 


TOE TROUBLES 
PERMANENTLY CURED 


An Ithica man has discovered a wonderfully 
eimple little Rubber Device which relieves and 
cures. 

So if you suffer from nbore annoyances as well 
as o1 eriapping and underlapping toes, write us for 
cireular describing it benefits. It’s worth while. 

CASTELLO & CO, 


18 Broad St., New York 














It is absolutely harmless and | 
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Schools Introducing Forestry 


Forestry is attracting wide attention 
among the schools of the United States. 
Not only have many colleges and univer- 
sities introduced courses and even pro- 
fessional schools of forestry, but elemen- 
tary phases of the subject have been in- 
troduced into liundreds of the graded and 
high schools, and teachers give enthusi- 
astic reports of the success which is at- 
tending the newstudy. Public school 
teachers say that they have found in it a 
subject interesting to children and one 
wiich furnishes much attractive, tangi- 
ble material to work upon, developing 
the child’s observation and being at 
once acceptable to the young mind and 
most practical. 

The public schools of Washington, D. 
C., and of parts of Iowa are in the van- 
guard of this movement. Every graded 
school in Washington and a large number 
of the rural schools of Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, are now teaching the ele- 
ments of forestry. In Iowa, the subject 
is being taught as a commercial course 
in connection with home geography and 
agriculture, while in Washington it is 
used in the nature study courses. 

There is a Section in the Forest Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which works in co-operation witii schools 
in teaching torestry and its related sub- 
jects. This co-operation is not limited to 
teclinical schools of forestry; it is equally 
open to primary and kindergarten grades ; 
it is as willing to help teach tree study 
ina first year nature-study class as to 
assist in the establishment of a protes- 
sional forest school. This section of edu- 
cation, as it is called, is now working 
out model courses of study for graded 
‘and high schools, in co-operation with 
| the public. schools of Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. The work in Phil- 
adelphia is being conducted by W. N. 
Clifford, head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Southern High School where 
he is building up a modern equipment 
|and evolving a practical systetu for the 
teaching of forestry in high schools. 

In Washington, the Section of Educa- 
tion is directing a simiiar work for graded 
schools in four of the public schools of 
' that city. Besides special lessons in the 
class room, the pupils collect and mount 
| specimens bark and 
seeds and in connection with wood work- 
ing wood specimens of different com- 
mercial trees are prepared aud placed in 
cabinets. Opposite each wood section is 
placed the name of the wood, its qualities 
and uses. Extensive field work is planned 
for the spring months and the different 
classes will be brought out into the 
| woods, there to study the trees at first 
hand. As these courses are built up and 
tested they will be published from time 
to time for distribution among teachers, 
and it is expected that the practical line 
along which the courses are being evolved 
; will win for them a wide application in 
| other schools. 

Most of the schools now teaching for- 
estry are using as text books several of 
the publications issued by the Forest 
Service, including Farmers’ Bulletin 173, 
‘*A Primer of Forestry.’' The Service 
| also issues many circulars dealing with 
| local conditions, which teachers in the 
localities dealt with might find very 
By writing to the Forest Service, 








of leaves, twigs, 


useful, 
| Washington, D. C., as many copies of 
various publications as are needed 
for class room use, as well as other help- 
ful material and information, may be 


| secured free of charge. 


these 





School Exhibit at Seattle 


School exhibits will be an interesting 
feature of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in Seattle, and these displays 
will cover the educational departments 
of the entire United States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Philippines, Japan and a 
number of the European countries. In 
the buildings housing the exhibits of 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, a considerable section has been 
set aside for this purpose, and especial 
care and labor has been devoted to mak- 
ing the various exhibits as comprehensive 
and thorough as is possible. These ex- 
hibits are now al] assembled and are in 
the positions they will occupy during 
the exposition. 

In the Hawaiian exhibit every depart- 
ment of the public, private and parochical 
school systems are shown, and the 
methods employed in instructing the 
cosmopolitan youth of the island territory 


are demonstrated completely. Each item. 


of routine school life is displayed just as 
it is given in the schools and this work 
is given an interesting as well as 
a practical phase from the student’s point 
of view. Cover designs for books, type- 
writer work and fancy calendars decorated 
by means of the typewriter keyboard are 
shown. The nature study exhibits show 
the work of the scholar from the kinder- 
garten and through the grammat and high 
school departments. 

Especially are the Hawaiian children 
apt in the study of dtawing and coloring, 
and many of those pictures produced by 
school pupils are particularly excellent 
in execution. Weaving in its various 
forms and departments is shown by means 
of baskets, mats, hats and all the many 
articles possible of making through this 
art. From one of the rural schools is 
sent a native grass house, and this is con- 
structed entirely by the pupils. It shows 
the quaint structure open at one end, 
and inside are assembled all the house 
furnishings used in years gone by, by 
the old native people. The various kinds 
of mats used in daily life by the Hawai- 
ians are shown, and this embraces a won- 
derful assortment, both in material and 
workmanship. On the walls of the house 
is hanging a real canoe, with outriggers, 
paddles, sails and all the articles used in 
fishing and hunting. 

The practical art of book binding is 
shown by the pupils of another country 
school, and this displays specimens made 
by the scholars which are of high merit. 
Iron working is specialized by the pupils 
of the Hilo Boarding School, and em- 
braces a number of practical and fancy 
pieces showing a high degree of effi- 
ciency. This school is particularly of 
interest, not only on account of its jm- 
portance in educational matters of Hawaii. 
but as from it the present Hampton In- 
stitute of Virginia was developed. Years 
ago, General Armstrong studied in the 
island of Hawaii, and later in years es- 
tablished the well known educational 
institution mentioned, and patterned it 
after his alma mater in Hilo. 

Inthe Alaskan exhibit, every depart- 
ment of education used in the far north 
is shown. and the work of the numerous 
Indian schools, both public and secular, is 
faittitully portraved. In presenting this 
exhibit, much the same lines are fol- 
lowed as employed by Hawaii, and many 
specimens of industrial classes have been 
made by the native students for exhibi- 
tion purposes, These wards of the United 
States Government. show an unusual apt- 
itude for learning, and the Alaskan ex- 
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hibit is worthy of more than passing 
attention. 

Probably the most elaborate educational 
exhibit brought from over the seas to the 
exposition, is that of the Philippines. 
In this insular possession of the United 
States, one of the most wondérful educa- 
tional growths of modern times has been 
experienced. In even the remote ‘sec- 
tions of the numberless islands the public 
school has become a fixture, and the edu- 
cational campaign has been carried on 
under sane and sensible methods. The 
Malay youths are naturally quick at 
learning, and the new opportunities for 
acquiring an education at no expense has 
been widely taken advantage of. 


Large School Attendance in 
Porto Rico | 

Public schools under Americah manage- 
ment are proving very attractive in Porto 
Rico. Returns for enrollment in the 
year 1909 compared witl 1908 and 1907 
show an increase for the last year of 32 
per cent in the commot schools and 54 
per cent for the secondary schools. For 
the two year period from 1907 these in- 
creases are 60 per cent and 87 per cent 
respectively. Three geteral superinten- 
dents aid the commissioner’s office in the 
direct superviison of the schools and 41 


supervising principals are employed. Dr. 


E. G. Dexter is Commissioner and F.. D. 
Haddick, Assistant Co umissioner. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
DISAPPEARS LIKE MAGIC 


Lady Will Send Free t Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humil- 
iated by an unwelcome growth of hair on-my 
face and arms. I tried all the depilatories, 
powders, liquids, creams and other rub-on prep- 
arations I ever heard of, only to makeit worse. 
For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish. I spent a great deal of 
money On various thingsin vain, untila friend 
recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed. 








This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from ail trace of unwelcome 
hair, and forever end my embarrassment. It is 
simple, safe, sure and can be used privately at 
home, without fear of pain or blemish. It makes 
the electric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I willtell in detaii full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy 
results as I did. Alll ask is a two-cent stamp 
for reply. AddressCaroline Osgood, 346 T. Cus- 
tom House, Providence, R. 1 


6 Floral Post Cards with Gol ” Velvet Greetings 
and your name or town 10c. Lovely samples 
FREE with order. AMERICAN ART COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


MINERALS Our 5 and 10 cent specimen: 
© are just what every teacher 
needs. Catalogue free. Sample collection, 50 ay 
prepaid for 31.25. Edgar A. Fero, Cohoes, N. Y. 
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inducements to Write 
logue free. SOUTHERN. ART co., ‘Ook Pai Park, Ti 
ITE SL° THES LITTLE 
ITE et aut AYE THEM Thee TABLES 


WHITE AE "Locust 6, 61. LOUIS. MO- 


19 #78_JULY Fost CARDS {9¢ 


C. V. LAY & CO., Box A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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How Betty Was Helped 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


Poor little Betty McBee, for an hour 

e Had searched for ideas in her brain, 
‘*A short composition,’’ her teacher required, 
And Betty had thought till she fairly perspired, 





4 And nibbled her pencil until she was tired, 
. In vain. 
De Suddenly, right on the table there stooa, 


- In front of the wondering child, 

Three quaint little figures whose spoke sman said, ‘‘We 
Are friends come to help you; we're A, B and Cc.” 

j And all bowed politely to Betty McBee, 


1 And siniled. 

' ‘We and our mates are indebted to you, 

t You never have treated us queer. 

r You’ve studied our ways till our habits you know, 


You're careful to place us just where we should go, 
To spell a word wrong mortifies us all so; 
My dear! 


Now ’tis our time to do you a good turn; 
And with no further wasting of words, 
He whistled, and quick through the window and door, 
More alphabet letters came, score upon score, 
And soon they were swarming all over the floor, 
In herds. 


Up to the top of the table they climbed, 
And over the paper so white 
They marched till they found just the right place to stand ; 
They wheeled and they countermarched, “each little band, 
With commas and periods ready to hand, 
All right. 


And soon, as by magic, right under her eyes, 
The whole composition was done. 
And with joy Betty’s heart gave so lively a rap, 
That it woke her right up from that beautiful nap! 
And of all those fine words, she recalled not one scrap, 
Not one! 


But bright little Betty her pencil takes up, 
And swift o’er the paper it flies. 
She wrote out her dream, in a hand big and bold, 
Of the kind little letters, then neatly did fold, 
And next day at school was awarded, I’m tol, 
The prize! ~ 


Now, little people, where’er you may be, 
Take heed to the words that I say: 
Make friends with your alphabet: study to see, 
Where capitals go; learn ez and Ze ; 
And some day you’ll find out, like Betty McBee, 
Twill pay! 


Closing Day Song 
By Maryan E. Conolly 
(Tune: ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’) 


Our work is done for nineteen nine—: 
Such happy children we. 

Vacation days look bright and clear 
As far as we can see. 


Chorus— 
Good-bye, old school, till once again 
We meet within your walls; 
Good-bye, dear teaclier, mates and friends— 
Vacation pleasure calls. . 


For months with laughter or with sighs 
We’ve come with purpose strong ; 
We’ ve climbed the hill of knowledge fair 
With work and play and song. 
Chorus. 
Now summer days are almost here— 
Some leave for evermore ; 
Let’s take the memory of our joys 
To the far distant shore. 
Chorus. 


The Teachers’ Opportunity 


A tremendous responsibility faces the teacher when she realizes | 


that the children seated at the desks represent the United States of | 
the next twenty-five years. It is a great task that she has before 
her, but one of which she may well be prond. It is not so long 
ago that the home counted most in character building. Now it is 
the school and the pupils seated before the teacher are the coming 
citizens of the country, and their destinies, perhaps, are in her 
hands, Parents now depend upon the public schools for every- 
thing, even for the making of the future citizenship of the country. 
The hour of nine o’clock is the critical hour of this nation, for 
then the children are starting to school all over the country, to be 
made into future citizens. It is the hour that marks the destinies 
of mankind. Once each year all America should pause from its 
labors at this hour, as it did on the day a great President was laid 
at rest, and breathe a prayer for the future that the teachers are 
ete in the children of the schools of the land.—Flavel S. 
uther, 


Example sneds a genial ray 

O light that men are apt to borrow; 
So first improve yourself today 

And then improve your /riends tomorrow. 
—Valentine Vousden. 










| 


| 
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Darkenyour Gra 


Write for the “Book of the Hair,” a 32- 
page illustrated booklet, containing val- 
uable hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair and full information about the 


Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 


The most practical device for restoring 
gray, fade" streaked hair to its natural 
color or to&@ny desired shade. Used like 
an ordinary comb, Absofutely harmless, 
Not sold in stores, 

H. D. COMB CO., 
Dept. L. 35 W. Sine N. Y. 


“qs We Shi; on n App roval 
pr" dal 

Ne io oat » DAYS FREE AL on wn Gwery bheyile. tT ONLY | 

’ one cent to Mates ye wayne y we peices and | 

Ls offers on hi 


FACTORY PRICE fara yl o | 





WEAK EYES 


ARE MADE STRONG-smarting,Sore, 
Aching, Irritated, Inflamed, Watery, Diseased 
Eyes are speedily restored to perfect eye-health by our 
Simple Inexpensive Home Treatment 


of gentle vacuum-massage and 

ing, healing, medicated vi- 
br as applied by means 
of 


Natural 
Sight Restorer 


This system is prescribed and en- 
dorsed by practicing physicians—coste 
no more than one pair of good glasses 
—and in most cases 
































Mae one at -~- ice until you write fi 
1A estog {ies ur Doni propo cae Sek Rendere Gasese 
ycle 
RIDER AGENTS ~: fr matig bic | | panne 
our bic R ‘We Sell r | your eyes you, —or your sight ts 
Tires, Coast pilivanen tie single wheste, Sou alin | failing—you should investigate thie success- 
and sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait; ful method at once. Neglected eye trou- 
write today for our latest special offer. bles frequently result in totalloss of 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept B28, CHICAGO Cae Oe THe EYE foo ee on on 
| § gives full culars regarding 
WHITE our offer of 


3 Months’ Treatment Free 
to every purchaser of the 
Natural ht Restorer. 


SUNBONNETS 


FOR MOTHER, MISS OR CHILD 
Ideal for the country or seashore, protects from the Address 
sun, light and cool, easily laundered. Three sizes— NATURAL SIGHT RESTORER CO. 


children’s 25¢., Misses 3oc., Women’s 35c¢., postpaid. @roadway, Detroit 
Six for the price of five. Try one, ww | a2 : a. 








E. WHITE 6 CO., Thoroughfare Bldg. 1777 Broadway, N. Y. 














Webster’s New 822 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous Price Reduction—an Overwhelming Bargain—An extraordinary HALF PRICE offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION—FRESH FROM THE PRESS—OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 
Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double-column pages, 100 superb maps, 
37,000 biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of rarest beauty. 











ALWAYS THE GREATEST $1.00 Secures the Set [4 tome university 


in the World. TODAY the A College Education 
CHEAPEST in the World Sent Free for Examination A Huge Library 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 


You have always meant ¢ to ch a on] Jne slopetia—overy intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME, The ion of thi: 

latest and greatest of all DIAS pu elie: ten_years head 0 of your less enterprising neighbor. magne z - 
Other books tell you on ‘ONT thing this Is 28 VERYTHING. It covers every phase of human knowledge, dis- 

covery, experience and belief. It recor ory step in the stately ms march of human progress, It includes all epochs of literature, 
all forms, of Goverment, all avntems of re re ae, All gal voy ey ide and stirring aapen, = veenonion of Seein or beewa. all 
a orious achievements tha ve made history luminous an t r 

found in the ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Oan YOU afford bo do without 1 it Se ee 


The most brilliant thinkers of the cent a led it tribut 
Its Matchless Authority # Ray —_ =e wr Lan of world-wide fame ay Matthew Arnold, 4 James 
ohn Morley, Andrew s , 
Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Greghant Edward Freeman, Lord K fin, p A mith’ Foy heey kyon, 
Thorold wy gp ee, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske “Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Ad- 
miral Melville, .. Thomas B. Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an 
authority so overwhelming, so incomparable, that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. 














































N.I. 
Our 1909 Edition is fresh fro J 09 
Incompar: ably Up To Date Hiohts = & e 1 election ke President ‘att. the fate sairahi oe 
ri a \ en 
States Fleet from its momentous EE coe the ons Italian Earth Srake: campnaencstens we - 
To emphasize the issue of the 1909 edi ifi 
Special Half Price Offer. work we are making for a limited Dc Ste — me 


troductory oer at just ONE-HALF the regular ~ 
The cloth set we price at $37, the half aOR ITE at — my tty with each of the first hun 
orders to reach - we will send absolutely FREE Webste: New E Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
retailing regularly at $8.50. It is naw in Full sheep, co ed edges, gold stamped and in- 
dexed, This combination of the world’s most famous Encyclopedia and equally famous Dic- 
tionary gives you a magnificent reference ger: of enormous extent and unmatchable value. 


and mail the attached coupon and we 
Send No Money Nov. Fi i 1 ship you a complete set for five days’ 
FREE examination. ou can return 
them AT OUR EXPENSE if ther fail to give mane eqtize satisfaction. We pay 
all transportation Grasgee, Should you desire to mpare hase, then cond us $1.00 as 
rom § , ry and pay the balance at othe rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth 
per month for the half morocco. 


At these phencmenal ices, the introduc- 
Do Not Delay. oe sets will vanish itke m Cc. It is the. 
portunity of a life-time. 1 mrich your 


mind, adorn your lib deligt os Jone family with this stupend: 
work. Write T0-D DAY. Remem r. No risk! No obligation! You 


purchase only i 


The Booklovers Society New VYork‘crry 


Please send me for ex- 
amination prepaid, a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Ene felopedia in 
half morocco binding at your 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE offer of 
$46.00. a the set is satisfactory, 
I agree to pay spon the purchase 
price the sum of $1.00in cash within 
fre days after poceins of goods, and 
50 each month thereafter for eighteen 
months. Title toremain in the Booklov- 
ers Society putt) fa full purchase price has 
been paid are not satisfactory, 
I am to notify you promptly and hold them 
subject to our order. Also send me Webster's 
New Eneyelo Dictionary, which I am to receive 
absolutely F iE should I retain the set. 


NOME ooeseeees Peesccccccdedcedeseccccecdbesececesoocees 
MMEEOOE 0 vcncrovccecocccccccccoccgbecscoccecveccces chee chet ° 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $87.00 and 
$2.0 each month to $2.0. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 
~ WRINKLES 


A Simple, Safe, Reliable Way, That 
Produces Marvelous Results, 
Without Massage, Face Steam- 
ing or Masks of Any Kind. 








CUT OUT FREE COUPON BELOW 


AND TIAIL TODAY. 


Those who have become prematurely wrinkled, 
whether from trouble, worry or ill health, know 
full well the priceless treasure they have lost. 
There is no need, however. of anyone injuring 
their chances of social or financial success:in life 
by carrying around these marks of time, as they 
can he easily removed by a simple home treat 
ment that often produces surprising results in a 
single night. 

In the fall of 1907 1 first realized that time, 
trouble and care had all left their marks on my 
face, that my skin had becoine dry and leathery, 
and thaf the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth 
skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go 
with a preserved woman were mine no 
longer, 

Realizing my position keenly and knowing 
that the fine, clean, alert, well-cared-for looking 
woman has many advautages over her more un 
fortunate sister, IL tried many advertised reme- 
dies, hoping that I would find something that 
would smooth ont the lines that time and trouble 
had brought me, and restore the color and bloom 


well 


of my youth, 

Rut, after trying beanty 
cage and almost every other known method, and 
after experiencing disappointment 
again, | took out my own wrinkles by a simple 
home treatment of my own discovery, which 
brought back my beauty and the freshness of 


doctors, facial mas- 


time and 


vouth, Doctors say it is the only treatment in 
the world that will actually remove wrinkles and 
make old faces look young and beautiful. Many 
of my friends look twenty years younger since 
trving my treatment, and the marvelous results 
it has produced in so many cases has prompted 
me to give it to the public. 


THIN OR WRINKLED. 


This coupon entitles the holder to free 
information concerning the marvelous 
discovery for removing wrinkles and 
making thin faces plump. 

(00D FOR FIVE DAYS ONLY. 


DELLA ELLISON, 


824 Burr Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 














It is easy to apply andis an entirely new dis- 
covery of my own. It is absolutely harmless and 
so simple that it can be used without the know- 
ledge of your most intimate friends, It is also 
av excellent beautifier, (and aside from remoy 
ing wrinkles and filling out the hollows in face 
or neck it may be used to remedy all defects of 
the body, thus giving the correct proportion to 
the entire figure.) People often write, ‘It sounds 
too good to be true.’’ Well, the test will tell. If 
interested in my discovery, please address 
DELLA ELLISON, 82) Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa, 

Just inclose the above Coupon and state that 
you wish full particulars of my new discovery, 
and they will be sent to you in a sealed envelope, 
absolutely free of charge. 


' MONEY § STUDENTS 


for the SUMMER VACATION, selling our won- 
derful Adv, Combinations of Fine Soaps and 
Toilet Specialties, Many Students for years 
have paid all their Schooling expenses from the 
PROFITS on our goods. $50.00a week made by 
students acting as GENERAL AGENTS. ‘ 
Get our Liberal Offer before closing with others. 
DAVIS SOAP WORKS, 

458 Carroll Ave., 





Chicago, I. 





A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at start, to put 
out Merchandise & Grocery Catalogs. Mail order 


house, American Home Supply Co., Desk 61, Chicago 








“BUNIONS, CORNS” 


and allother obstinate 


TOE TROUBLES 
PERMANENTLY CURED 


An Ithica man_ has discovered a wonderfully 
eimple little Rubber Device which relieves and 
cures. 

So if you soffer from nbove annoyances as well 
as overlapping and underlapping toes, write ns for 
circular describing it benefits. It’s worth while. 


CASTELLO & CO, 


18 Broad St., New York 
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Schools Introducing Forestry 


Forestry is attracting wide attention 
among the schools of the United States. 
Not only have many colleges and univer- 
sities introduced courses and even pro- 
tessional schools of forestry, but elemen- 
tary phases of the subject have been in- 
troduced into hundreds of the graded and 
high schools, and teachers give enthusi- 
astic reports of the success which is at- 
tending the newstudy. Public school 
teachers say that they have found in it a 
subject interesting to children and one 
wiich furnishes much attractive, tangi- 
ble material to work upon, developing 
the child’s observation and being at 
once acceptable to the young mind and 
most practical. 

The public schools of Washington, D. 
C., and of parts of Iowa are in the van- 
Every graded 
school in Washington and a large number 
of the rural schools of Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, are now teaching the ele- 
ments of forestry. In Iowa, the subject 
is being taught as a commercial course 
in connection with home geography and 
agriculture, while in Washington it is 
used in the nature study courses. 

There is a Section in the Forest Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which works in co-operation witii schools 
in teaching forestry and its related sub- 
jects. This co-operation is not limited to 
teclinical schools of forestry; it is equally 
open to primary and kindergarten grades ; 
it is as willing to help teach tree study 
ina first year nature-study class as to 
assist in the establishment of a protes- 
This section of edu- 
cation, as it is called, is now working 
out model courses of study for graded 
and high schools, in co-operation with 
the public.schools of Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. The work in Phil- 
adelphia is being conducted by W. N. 
Clifford, head of the Commerce Depart- 


| ment of the Southern High School where 


he is building up a modern equipment 
_and evolving a practical system for the 
“teaching of forestry in high schools, 


In Washington, the Section of Educa- 
tion is directing a simiiar work for graded 
schools in four of the public schools of 
that city. Besides special lessons in the 
class room, the pupils collect and mount 
specimens of and 
seeds and in connection with wood work- 
ing wood specimens of different com- 
mercial trees are prepared aud placed in 
Opposite each wood section is 


leaves, twigs, bark 


cabinets. 


| placed the name of the wood, its qualities 


and uses. Extensive field work is planned 
for the spring months and the different 
classes will be brought out into the 


| woods, there to study the trees at first 


hand. As these courses are built up and 
tested they will be published from time 
to time for distribution among teachers, 


| and it is expected that the practical line 
| along which the courses are being evolved 


! 


will win for them a wide application in 


| other schools. 


Most of the schools vow teaching for- 
estry are using as text books several of 
the publications issued by the Forest 
Service, including Farmers’ Bulletin 173, 
‘‘A Primer of Forestry.’’ The Service 


| also issues many circulars dealing with 
| local conditions, which teachers in the 


usetul, 


dealt 
By writing to the Forest Service, 


localities with might find very 


| Washington, D. C., as many copies of 


| 


| 


these various publications as are needed 
for class room use, as well as other help- 
ful material and information, may be 
secured free of charge. 





School Exhibit at Seattle 


School exhibits will be an interesting 
feature of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in Seattle, and these displays 
will cover the educational departments 
of the entire United States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Philippines, Japan and a 
number of the European countries. In 
the buildings housing the exhibits of 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, a considerable section has been 
set aside for this purpose, and especial 
care and labor has been devoted to mak- 
ing the various exhibits as comprehensive 
and thorough as is possible. These ex- 
hibits are now al] assembled and are in 
the positions they will occupy during 
the exposition. 

In the Hawaiian exhibit every depart- 
ment of tle public, private and parochical 
school systems are shown, and the 
methods employed in instructing the 
cosmopolitan youth of the island territory 
are demonstrated completely. 
of routine school life is displayed just as 
it is given in the schools and this work 
is given an interesting as well as 
a practical phase from the student’s point 
of view. Cover designs for books, type- 
writer work and fancy calendars decorated 
by means of the typewriter keyboard are 
shown. The nature study exhibits show 
the work of the scholar from the kinder- 
garten and through the grammat and high 
school departments. 

Especially are the Hawaiian children 
apt in the study of dtawing and colcring, 
and many of those pictures produced by 
school pupils are particularly excellent 
in execution. Weaving in its various 
forms and departments is shown by means 
of baskets, mats, hats and all the many 
articles possible of making through this 
art. From one of the rural schools is 
sent a native grass louse, and this is con- 
structed entirely by the pupils. It shows 
the quaint structure open at one end, 
and inside are assembled all the house 
furnishings used in years gone by, by 
the old native people. The various kinds 
of mats used in daily life by the Hawai- 
ians are shown, and this embraces a won- 
derful assortment, both in material and 
workmanship. On the walls of the house 
is hanging a real canoe, with outriggers, 
paddles, sails and all the articles used in 
fishing and hunting. 

The practical art of book binding is 
shown by the pupils of another country 
school, and this displays specimens made 
by the scholars which are of high merit. 
Iron working is specialized by the pupils 
of the Hilo Boarding School, and em- 
braces a number of practical and fancy 
pieces showing a high degree of effi- 
ciency. This school is particularly of 
interest, not only on account of its im- 
portance in educational matters of Hawaii. 
but as from it the present Hampton In- 
stitute of Virginia was developed. Years 
ago, General Armstrong studied in the 
island of Hawaii, and later in years es- 
tablished the well known educational 
institution mentioned, and patterned it 
after his alma mater in Hilo. 

In the Alaskan exhibit, every depart- 
ment of education used in the far north 
is shown and the work of the numerous 
Indian schools, both public and secular, is 
faithtully portrayed. In presenting this 
exhibit, much the same lines are fol- 
lowed as employed by Hawaii, and many 
specimens of industrial classes have been 
made by the native students for exhibi- 
tion purposes, These wards of the United 
States Government. show an unusual apt- 
itude for learning, and the Alaskan ex- 


Each item. 
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hibit is worthy of more than passing 
attention. 

Probably the most elaborate educational 
exhibit brought from over the seas to the 
exposition, is that of the Philippines. 
In this insular possession of the United 
States, one of the most wonderful educa- 
tional growths of modern times has been 
experienced. In even the remote sec- 
tions of the numberless islands the public 
school has become a fixture, and the edu- 
cational campaign has been carried on 
under sane and sensible methods. The 
Malay youths are naturally quick at 
learning, and the new opportunities for 
acquiring an education at no expense has 
been widely taken advantage of. 


Large School Attendance in 
Porto Rico 


Public schools under American manage- 
ment are proving very attractive in Porto 
Rico. Returns for enrollment in the 
year 1909 compared witl 1908 and 1907 
show an increase for the last: year of 32 
per cent in the common schools and 54 
per cent for the secondary schools. For 
the two year period from 1907 these in- 
creases are 60 per cent and 87 per cent 
respectively. Three getieral superinten- 
dents aid the commissioner’s office in the 
direct superviison of the schools and 41 


supervising principals are employed. Dr. 


E. G. Dexter is Commissioner and F..D. 
Haddick, Assistant Co umissioner. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
DISAPPEARS LIKE MAGIC 


Lady Will Send Free to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humil- 
iated by an unwelcome growth of hair on my 
face and arms. I tried all the depilatories, 
powders, liquids, creams and other rub-on prep- 
arations I ever heard of, only to make it worse. 
For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish. I spent a great deal of 
money On various thingsin vain, untila friend 
recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed. 








This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome 
hair, and forever end my embarrassment. It is 
simple, safe, sure and can be used privately at 
home, without fear of pain or blemish. It makes 
the electric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I willtell in detail full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy 
results as I did. AllI ask is a two-cent stamp 
for reply. AddressCaroline Osgood, 346 T. Cus- 
tom House, Providence, R. I. 


6 Floral Post Cards with Gold & Velvet Greetings 
and your name or town 10c. Lovely samples 
FREE with order. AMERICAN ART COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


MINERA Ls Our 5 and 10 cent specimens 

© are just what every teacher 
needs. Catalogue free. Sample collection, 50 kinds, 
prepaid for 31.25. Edgar A. Fero, Cohoes, N. Y. 


: i I S sheet pic sures 1c, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. 30 days credit. & 


Samay tes & Catalog Free 
; 200— 11297, adams Bt,, Ubleage: 

handling portraits ahd frames, 
$60. A WEEK pavesied gas wear ct special 
inducements to new customers. Write for terms. Cata- 
logue free. BOUTHERN ART O©0., Oak Park, Lil 


WHITE Cio mrsiinis 
Uv Me YOU CAN HAVE THEM TABLET 
Betis Bess fsb meh Sage Hoty Age 
CERULEAN MEG. CO., 319 Locust 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


10 eeravcimermeee: 10C 


C. Vv. LAY & CO., Box A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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How Betty Was Helped 





ng 
By Pauline Frances Camp 
nal Poor little Betty McBee, for an hour 
he Had searched for ideas in her brain, 
es ‘*A short composition,’’ her teacher required, 
‘ And Betty had thought till she fairly perspired, 
ed And nibbled her pencil until she was tired, 
a- In vain. 
en Suddenly, right on the table there stooa, 
C= In front of the wondering child, 
‘ic Three quaint little figures whose spokesman said, ‘‘We 
Are friends come to help you; we're A, B and c.” 
= And all bowed politely to Betty McBee, 
on And smiled. 
te ‘‘We and our mates are indebted to you, 
at You never have treated us queer. 
or You’ve studied our ways till our habits you know, 
as You're careful to place us just where we should go, 
To spell a word wrong mortifies us all so; 
My deur! 
n Now ’tis our time to do you a good turn; 
And with no further wasting of words, 
He whistled, and quick through the window and door, 
Pe More alphabet letters came, score upon score, 
' And soon they were swarming all over the floor, 
4 In herds. 
“ Up to the top of the table they climbed, 
7 And over the paper so white 
32 They marched till they found just the right place to stand ; 
4 They wheeled and they countermarched, each little band, 
* With commas and periods ready to hand, 
" All right. 
it And soon, as by magic, right under her eyes, 
The whole composition was done. 
a And with joy Betty’s heart gave so lively a rap, 
e That it woke her right up from that beautiful uap! 
1 And of all those fine words, she recalled not one scrap, 
Not one! 
in But bright little Betty her pencil takes up, 
And swift o’er the paper it flies. 
‘4 She wrote out her dream, in a hand big and bold, 
Of the kind little letters, then neatly did fold, 
And next day at school was awarded, I’m tol, 
The prize! © 
; Now, little people, where’er you may be, 
Take heed to the words that I say: 
Make friends with your alphabet: study to see, 
r Where capitals go; learn ez and ze; 
And some day you’!] find out, like Betty McBee, 
’Twill pay! 
y Closing Day Song 
; By Maryan E. Conolly 
(Tune: ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’) 
f Our work is done for nineteen nine—: 


Such happy children we. 
Vacation days look bright and clear 
As far as we can see. 
Chorus— 


Good-bye, old school, till once again 
We meet within your walls; 

Good-bye, dear teacher, mates and friends — 
Vacation pleasure calls. . 


For months with laughter or with sighs 
We’ve come with purpose strong ; 

We’ ve climbed the hill of knowledge fair 
With work and play and song. 


Chorus. 


Now summer days are almost here— 
Some leave for evermore ; 
Let’s take the memory of our joys 
To the far distant shore. 
Chorus. 


The Teachers’ Opportunity 

A tremendous responsibility faces the teacher when she realizes 
that the children seated at the desks represent the United States of 
the next twenty-five years. It is a great task that she has before 
her, but one of which she may well be proud. It is not so long 
ago that the home counted most in character building. Now it is 
the school and the pupils seated before the teacher are the coming 
citizens of the country, and their destinies, perhaps, are in her 
hands, Parents now depend upon the public schools for every- 
thing, even for the making of the future citizenship of the country. 

The hour of nine o’clock is the critical hour of this nation, for 
then tbe children are starting to school all over the country, to be 
made into future citizens. It is the hour that marks the destinies 
of mankind. Once each year all America should pause from its 
labors at this hour, as it did on the day a great President. was [laid 
at rest, and breathe a prayer for the future that the teachers are 
developing in the children of the schools of the land.—Fiavel S. 
Luther, 


Example sneds a genial ray 
O light that men are apt to borrow; 
So first improve yourself today 
And then improve your /rzends tomorrow. 


—Valentine Vousden, 
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DarkenyYour Grayfair/ 


Write for the “Book of the Hair,” a 32- 
page illustrated booklet, containing val- 
uable hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair and full information about the 


Ideal Hair Dyeing Comb 


The most practical device for restoring 
gray, fadeagr streaked hair to its natural 
color or to"ny desired shade. Used like 
an ordinary comb, <Absofutely harmless. @ 
Not sold in stores, e 

H. D. COMB C 
Dept. L. 


35 W. Dist,” N. Y. 
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WEAK EYES 


ARE MADE STRONG —smarting,Sore, 
Aching, Irritated, Inflamed, Watery, Diseased 
Eyes are speedily restored to perfect eye-health by our 
Simple Inexpensive Home Treatment 


of gentle vacuum-massage and 
soothing, healing, medicated vi- 
bration, as applied by means 
of the 


Natural 

















Sight Restorer 


This system is prescribed and en- 
dorsed by practicing physicians—costs 
no more than one pair of good glasses 





(7° We We Ship on 1 on A Sea 


ht and allow 
70 DAY DAYS FREE TRIAL on on oreny  biey LY 
’ cos one cent to hee a wheard wd Price ye | 
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FACTORY PRICES Price ves a 
a pair o' tires rom on 
Boxe Gataiog sis if you wate ee on new large Art nt | Renders Glasses 
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aapen "ARENT cotter, re mating vc Unnecessary. 








mone ay and selling 
=o We Sell S ince er factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single shot parts, repairs 
and sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write foday for our latest special offer. 
De 


If your eyes trouble you, —or your sight is 
Sailing—you should investigate this success- 

ful at once. Neglected eye trou- 
bles frequently result in_totalloss of 





















MEAD CYCLE Co. B sight, Write today for FREE BOOK < on 
pt B26, CHICAGO | CARE OF THE EYES® this boo 
gives full culars ——~ Lo, 
WHITE | § our offer of 
SUNBONNETS _ ||] 2ietthe.Trostmont Free 
to every r of the 
FOR MOTHER, MISS OR CHILD | | Natural Sight Restorer. 
Ideal for the country or seashore, protects from the | Address 
one, ight on —-. easily laundered. Three owe NATURAL SIGHT RESTORER CO. 
chile isses omen’: s . } Broadway, Detroi 
Six for the ease of five. Ty one, atieeanet a . t, tate. 
E. WHITE & CO., Thoroughfare Bldg. 1777 Broadway, N. Y. | 

















Webster’s New *8 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous Price Reduction—an Overwhelming Bargain—An extraordinary HALF PRICE offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION—FRESH FROM THE PRESS—OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICAT:ON 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double-column pages, 1oosuperb maps, 
colored plates of rarest beauty. 


37,000 biographical references, hundreds o illustrations, 











$1.00 Secures the Set 


Sent Free for Examination 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 
mt man does. NOW IS THE TIME. 


ALWAYS THE GREATEST 
in the World. TODAY the 
CHEAPEST in the World 


A Home University 
A College Education 
A Huge Library 

















You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelli The ion of this 
latest and greatest of all ENC COLOPEDIAS puts you ten eare ahead of your less enterprising neighbor. awe 

Other books tell you about ONE thing ; this te RYTHIN: t covers every phase of human knowledge, dis- 
covery, experience and belief. It records every step in the Stately march of human progress, It includes ail epochs of literature, 
all forms of government, all systems of religion. All gallant deeds and stirring acenes, all victories of brain or brawn, al! 
marvels of science and invention, all the siostouws achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are 
found in the ten thousand tee: pages of these splendid volumes. Oan YOU afford to do without it ? 
Its Matchless Authority i, a include such men of yeeecee fame as Matthew Arnold, James 

John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, E dmund 

Gomse., John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Suchen faward Freeman, Lord Kelvin. Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Tho rs, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach warertes, Ad- 
saigal | Menai e, ». Thames B. , Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an 
authority so overwhelming, so incomparable, that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. 


Is you 




























The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contributors. 


N.L 
Our 1909 Edition is fresh from the press and tains events J 09 
Incompar: ably Up To Date —— as = wigction of President batt, the latest “alrahip et 
Wri an 5 t t van 
States Fleet from its momentous satan poe the erent t Italian Earth omaes: One a 
To emphasize the issue of the 1909 editi f thi: ificent 156 Fifth 
Special Half Price Offer. yor we are making for a limited t —J ‘cal a "apeulal ~ New tom 


Lay ry offer at just ONE- SALE the regular price. 
The cloth set we price at $37, the half at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred 
orders to reach us we will send sheolutely FREE Webster's Hinge New Baereiovedic Dictionary A 
retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full sheep, marbled edges, gold stam and in 
dexed, This SCmbination of the world’s most famous ncyclopedia ‘and Fame | famous Dic- 
tionary gives you a magnificent reference an of enormous extent and unmatchable value, 


Send No Money Nob. * wif gn and mail the attached coupon and we 


pbip Eres e Complete pot for five days’ 
examination a n t 
them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to one e you entire satisfaction. We pay 
= poem ae | Ganges Fy J yoa dealre § ioe rchase, i goad = a. oe 
ent an y ance at the rate o r mo or t rt 
and $2.60 per month for the half m: rocco. 23 5s pie fe 


Please send me for ex- 
amination prepaid, a 
complete set of the New 
Americanized Eneyelopedia ji 
half morocco binding at your 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE offer of 
.00. If the set is satisfactory, 
I agree to pay upon the purchase 
price the sum of $1.00in cash within 
five days after poates of goods, and 
0 each month thereafter for eighteen 
a Title toremain in the Booklov- 
re Boctoty nati) full purchase price has 
boon paid books are not satisfactory, 


At these phenomenal prices, the introduc- I am to notify you promptly and hold them 
Do Not Delay. tary sete ill vaniah like magic. It ia the. subject to your order. Also send me Webster's 
rtunity of a life-time. Enrich your New Eneyelopedie Dietionary, which I am to receive 

_ detigi absolutely FREE should I retain the set. 


mind, adorn TO-DAY ibe 
work. Write 
purchase only 


The Booklovers Society 


Ce your family with this stupendo: 
r, No risk! [No obligation pe You 


Address 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter me. 00 to $37.00 and 
$2.50 each month to $2.0 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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for little singers, embracing the| STERS, A graded Series of Nw|\COLLECTION. 


Elements of Music 
rovokingly irresistable way that} Worth. 


bl 
the ordinary text 
large number of Daintiest, Clev-|care has 





ailin 
e. Wonderfully different from/umes combine the World's Best catiataptory collection of pepuier 
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BRIGHT NEW SONCS FOR EVERY CRADE. 


IN MUSIC-LAND. A book( THE NONABEL SONG-| THE ROr ABBY fone 

mbraces 
put in such a/School Song Books of Unusual] Parts I, 11, and I{I of the Nona- 
N The richest provision of|bel Songster, complete. This vol- 
to learn would be impossi-|School Music extant. These vol-|ume providesa large and most 
grades, and for chorus 


book. Containsa/Songs, old and new. The utmost| music fora 
he finest col- 


1 
n taken to include|and concert work. 


erest, and most Pleasing Songs,|only old songs of world-wide pop-|lection extant. Substantially 
both old and new, that have ever|ularity, and new songs of equal|/bound in boards. Per dozen, §2.50. 


been offered for Lattle Tots. Pecul-| merit. 
iarly fitted for the 


The result is a collection Somes, 25 cents. 
KRIS KRINGLE JIN- 


rimary room,|of music surpassing in excellence 


but ee valuable to any who|any previously offered. Three vol-|GLES, Contains 36 of the bright- 


est, happiest Christmas Songs, both 


would learn music, or who wish| umes, as follows: 
a full aupply of the Choicest| THE NONABEL SONG:-/old and new. fongs the Christ - 
asic for Entertain-/STER, PART fF. For inter-|Child, of Jolly St. Nick, and of the 


Children's 
ments. Large 4to, elegantly print-| mediate or Mixed Grades. $1 pe 


tion of school songs, containing|en postpaid. pompte 10 cents. 
excellent selections fo THE NONABEL SON 
special day exercises, and other|STER, PART IIt. 
occasions. 
dozen, $1 


Address all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR 
YE MODERN 
LASS: 


Yule Tide, for young and old. So- 
stpaid. Sample 10cents.|los and Choruses abundant for 
NABEL SONG:-! Church or School En agparament. 

er dozen, 


F 4 


5S) cents. dozen 


H 

LADS AND/|STER, PART [I. For Gram-|Sample copy, 25 cents. 
$1 per doz- eos pestpete 

AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
G-| SONGS. A splendid collection of 
For High/|the best patriotic songs. Words 
Sample 15 cents. Per/Schools and advanced singers. $1)and musiccomplete. 5 cents each, 
per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cts.’ 50 cents per dozen, $4 per hundred. 
Send for catalog. 


Lebanon, Ohio. 


ES. A successful collec-|mar or Mixed Grades, 


r concerts, 








208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., 
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‘BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS ) 














Ab bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 


fellow s 
for use in preparing Language an 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER S. LANDEs. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S, History, Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc, A book that both teacher and student can use inclass. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of ‘County and State Examination Questions, An- 
swered.”’ Practically indispensable in ne aring a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 

Library Method In American History.—GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells 
you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on American history. It 
takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, rs and questions, and 
14,000 references. Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book, 231 pages. ice 25 cents. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. Geography.—INEZ N. MCFEE. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and noes 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 

An Outline of English and American Literature.—JOHN E.MCKEAN. A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature. May be used with any text or with no text, asa guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an eqnally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Phys- 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for 
twentieth century teachers. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the human body,ina nut shell, 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher grade certificate. 
Price 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NELLIE R. McCaBE. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains 
the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedonit. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 

Graded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation.—KATHERINE T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK E. SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS. Selections of the very best in poetry and prose in- 
tended for class reading, study and memorizing and every selection, also, is adapted for 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction, The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers, 
‘The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a “‘cheap” or un- 


worthy selection in the books, 

Book One—for Grades I, II, III. Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII.) Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 35 cents each. The 
set of three, 50 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS E. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management 
and Methods,” “An Outline Guide to to the Study of Civil Government,” ‘An Outline of 
Arithmetic,” etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something fresh, so nething interesting for the opening of school each day in the year. 
By using it your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A book indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to a grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestiveto everysuperintendent. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drilis.—LvuciIA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 


Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 

a “ = Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 

ear, Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill. 

eB sed Flower Drill and Red, White and Blue Drill. 

em Me = Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades. 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents ; 


Longfellow—The Children’s Poet.—LILLie Faris. An illustrated study of ap 
or the Primary Grades. 7 the book you need for Supplementary Reading an 
Nature Work for the Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE { *its25ince“* } $1.00 POSTPAID 
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Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found & necessary to make this small charge to 
limit if to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexe 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

1. A person owns $15,000 bank stock 
paying 5%, which he sells. He invests 
the proceeds in 6% stock at 120, his in- 
come being increased $60, Find the price 
at which he sold the first stock. 


Solution— 

5% of $15,000=$750, income on bank 
stock. 

$750+-$60= $810, 
6% stock. 

6c=income on $1.00 of 6% stock. 

$810-+-$.06—13500; .°. $13500=—par value 
of the 6% stock. 

13500X$1.20—$16200, cost of the 6% 
stock, or the amount for which the bank 
stock was sold. 

$16200-+-$15000—$1.08; .°. $1.08=sell- 
ing price of $1.00 of bank stock, .*. this 
stock was sold at 8% above par, or at 108. 


2. If A cuts 2% cords of wood in 7% 
; hours, and B 34 cords in 8% hours, how 
| long will it take the two together to cut 
, enough wood to make a pile 170 ft. long, 
| 4 ft. wide and 6 ft. high? 


| Solution— : 


income desired on 





2% . 
a part of a cord A can cut in an 
2 


hour. 
Hex, part of a cord B can cut in an 
4 


hour. 
Y%+H%=}}, part of a cord both can cut 
in an hour. 
170X6X4 255 
12 . 
required pile of wood. Then, 
255..13==45, number of hours as re- 
quired. 


3. B walked twice as far as C; but if 
he had walked 4 miles less, and C 6 miles 
more, he would have walked 4% farther 
than C. How far did each walk? 


Solution— 

Let 100% =distance C walks, and 

200 % ==distance B walks. 

100% +6 miles=supposed distance C 
walks, and 

200%—4 miles=supposed distance B 
walks. 

*, 200%—4 miles—$ of 100%+6 miles ; 


, number of cords in the 


or : 
200 % —4 miles=133% %+8 miles. Then, 
6634 %=12 miles. 

100%=18 miles, distance C walks, and 
200 %=36 miles, distance B walks. 


4. At the age of 38, a gentleman took 
out a policy for $6000, on the life plan, 
paying annually $29.15 on $1000. After 
keeping up his premiums for 15 years, 
he suffered his policy to lapse: how 
much money had he paid out, allowing 
interest at 6%? 


Solution— 

6X $29. 15=$174.90, annual premium. 

15 X $174. 902—$2623.50, amount of the 15 
premiums without interest. But the jis? 
$174.90 could have been loaned at 6% for 
15 years, the second for 14 years, and so 
on down to the last premium, which 
could be loaned for but one year. But 


these 15 different amounts of interest 





Dansville, N. sae 


would be equivalent in the aggregate to 
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Problems Solved | 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


the interest on $174.90 for the sum of 
these 15 intervals, Then, 15 years+14 
years+13 years * * * I year=120 years. 

Interest on $174.90 at 6% of 120 years 
=$1259.28. 

$1259.28 + $2623.50 = $3882.78, _ total 
amount of money paid out as required. 

5. Find the contents of the largest 
cube that can be inscribed in a spiiere 20 
inches in diameter. 
Solution— ? 

The diameter of the sphere will be the 
diagonal of the required cube. The square 
of the diagonal of a cube is equal to three 
times the square of its edge. 

.*.49°—the square of the edge of the 
cube. Then, 


Fa edge of cube expressed in inches. 


20 \% 
(S) ==1539.6, volume of the cube 


expressed in cubic inches. 


6. At the age of 30, to secure an en- 
dowment policy for $1000, payable in 10 
years, costs an annual premium of $104.58 ; 
what will be the amount of the ten pay- 
ments at the end of the time, allowing 
interest at 6% ? 

Solution— 

Since the annual premiums are payable 
in advance, the /first $104.58 could be 
loaned at 6% for Io years, the second for 
9 years, the ¢hird for 8 years, and so on 
down to the last payment, which would 
draw interest for but one year. But the 
Io different amounts of interest thus 
earned will be equivalent to the interest 
on $104.58 for the sum of the io inter- 
vals. Then, 

10 years+9 years+8 years * * * 1 
year=55 years. 

The interest on $104.58, at 6%, for 55 
years=$345.11. 

10X $104. 58—$1045.80, sum of the 10 
premiums. 

.*. $1045.80+$345.1I=$1390.91, amount 
of the ten premiums with interest as 
required. 


7. The interest on U.S. 4 per cent 
bonds is payable quarterly in gold ; grant- 
ing that the income from them might be 
immediately invested, at 6%, payable in 
gold, what would the income on 20 1000- 
dollar bonds amount to in 5 years, with 
gold at 105? 

Solution— 

20X $1000—$20000, par value of the 
bonds. 

In 5 years, there will be 20 quarterly 
interest payments. 

1% of $20000=$200, quarterly income 
in gold. 

20X $200—$4000, amount of the 20 in- 
terest payments received directly from 
the bonds. 

Now the jirst $200 could be loaned at 
6% for 19 quarters, the second for 18 
quarters, the ¢hird for 17 quarters, and so 
on down to the /ast payment, but one, 
which would draw interest for 1 quarter. 
The last $200 being paid at the expiration 
of the time could not be loaned.” But 
these 19 different amounts of interest will 
be as much in the aggregate, as the in- 
terest on $200 for the sum of these 19 
intervals. Then, 19 quarters+18 quarters 
* * * YJ guarter=I90 quarters. 

The interest on $200 at 6% for 190 
quartets=$570 in gold. 
$4000-+-$570=$4570, 

gold. 

$1 in gold=$1.05 in currency. Then, 

$4570 in gold—$4570xX $1.05 $4798. 5c 
in currency, the income as required. 
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Methods for Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades 
Authors and Editors of National Prominence 


A new, thorough and exhaustive course 
of study in methods of teaching all sub- 
jects from the fourth to the eighth grade 
inclusive, has just been completed by the 
Interstate School of Correspondence, after 
years of most careful preparation. Its 
able editorial staff was assisted by a num- 
ber of America’s leading educators in the 
production of the course. The following 
list of authors, editors and reviewers 
gives assurance that the text-matter is ex- 
act and pedagogical. 

Alfred Bayliss, Principal Western State 
Normal School, Macomb, IIl., and eight 
years Illinois State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ; Frederick E. Bolton, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Iowa; P. P. Claxton, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University- of Tennessee, and 
Director of the Summer School of the 
South; John H. Glotfelter, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director in Training, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia; Supt. 
P. W. Horn, Houston, Texas; S. C. 
Schmucker, Department of Biological 
Sciences, West Chester State Normal 
School, Penn.; President W. A. Shioe- 
maker, State Normal School, St. Cloud, 
Minn. ; Amelia M. Goldsworthy, Director 
of Art, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edward F. Worst, 
Director of Graphic Arts, Chicago Nor- 
mal School; Mary Reid Pierce, Depart- 
ment of Music, American Book Company ; 
Hon. U. J. Hoffman, Assistant State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, linois. 

There is no other course in the import- 
ant subject of methods of like extent or 
strength. The two volumes of text-matter 
aggregate nearly 800 closely printed 
pages. Never before has a course in 
methods been offered which is so com- 
plete and practical. The course includes 
methods in the grades named in reading, 
language, grammar, arithmetic, element- 

ary algebra, nature study or elementary 
science, geography, history, civil govern- 
ment, agriculture, spelling, penmanship, 
construction work, drawing, music, dom- 
estic science. 

You may possess the technical know- 
ledge of your text-books, but if you lack 
ability to teach, we can give you normal 
training in methods which will raise you 
to the grade of an expert teacher. 

For teachers of the first, second and 
third grades, a course in Primary Meth- 
ods on the same general plan is offered. 
The offices of the Interstate School of 
Correspondence are at 380-386 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, and every teacher who 
feels the need of help in methods is in- 
vited to write to the School for particulars 
of either of these superior courses. 
$15 rt eed ager poh ve enn ag 

vy an . 
DE KING MFG. CO. “Dept. 8, "Y HICAGO. 





a month Salary or Commission to 
men introducing our KING SEPAR.- 





Twelve Beautiful Handkerchiefs Free! 
Write for Catalogue No. 37 of the “Well Dressed 
Woman” to Goodform Garment Co., Cleveland, O., 
manufacturers of corsets, shirt waists and petticoats. 





American:Kitchen Friend. £v2ry,houssite 
Millions will be sold. It sells itse’f. Beats all money- 
lakers. No experience required. Show it and 
S sold, Write at once. NATIONAL SPEC=- 
IALTY CO., Dept. 3, 33 Union Square, New York 









GREAT MONEY MAKER FOR ACENTS 
ST IBNCS PNA ITER Sell Magnetic 





cess. They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never break. Send2c erernpter 
sample. PROF. LONG,815 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL, 


School Boards 
and Superintendents 


Miss Grace B. Faxon at liberty, Fall 1909, 
to accept position of Instructor of Flocu- 








tion, Rhetoric and Literature. Long ex 
perience, Large following. Address 
Miss Grace B, Faxon Ely, Nevada. 





WED Invitations & Announcements 
ons 100 for $3.50 
Latest styles. Sent prepaid prem oe free. 


" tiqueti 
fitty engraved canis. — 25 cents. Plate and 


Bride’s Book of 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 5) 


standards of conduct, and which cannot 
be better stated than in his own words: 
‘*T must recommend to you what I en- 
deavor to practice myself, patience and 
perseverance.’’ ‘‘ There is but one straight 
course, and that is to seek truth and pur- 
sue it steadily.’’ 

The letters and papers are exceilently 
chosen and amply cover the field. There 
is a good chronology and an excellent 
index. 





‘‘The Changing Values of English 
Speech.’’ By Ralcy Husted Bell. 12mo, 
304 pages. $1.25. Hinds, Noble & EI- 
dridge, New York City. 

A few years ago this author published 
‘*The Worth of Words,’’ a book which 
has proven its value and has run through 
several editions. The present volume is 
designed to supplement, in a way, the 
earlier one, and discusses English from 
a different and higher view point. It is 
a historical survey of the English lan- 
guage, but one should not be misled by 
this into expecting a dry, uninteresting 
treatise, interlarded profusely with dates 
and hard-to-be-remembered statements. 
Though the result of thorough study and 
close intimacy with the language and 
written in a scholarly manner, it is so 
interspersed with clever illustrations and 
bits of humor as to take on an extremely 
popular character even in the instruction 
itaims at. As was the first book referred 
to, the book is good literature, rich in 
poetic thought and expression. A brief 
extract from the chapter on ‘‘ Variation 
in Word-Meanings’’ shows the character 
of the word study: ‘‘Pagan. Fagus was 
the name of a village or settlement; hence 
paganus meant a villager or semi-country- 
man; but when Christianity spread over 
the Roman Empire, the inhabitants of 
the city, quite naturally, were the first to 
be converted, while the great mass of the 
country people, or pagans, adhered to 
their ancient divinities. Thus this associa- 
tion between pagan and a believer in 
‘*heathen divinities’’ altered the meaning 
of the word until it became a reproach, 
and at last an epithet meaning merely a 
‘*‘heathen.’’ 


‘*Sunnyfield.’’ By Louise Morgan Sill. 
I2mo, 228 pages, illustrated. $1.25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Evidently a charming story for young 
people. ‘‘Sunnyfield’’ is the name given 


the children of the story and made to 
take the place during the larger part of 
the year of the green fields and wood- 
lands enjoyed during tiie brief months of 
their summer outing. Besides the chil- 
dren and the indulgent but wise parents, 
there was an ever obliging -Uncle, an 
old nergo servitor, etc. Itis a story of 
the year and that ‘‘Sunnyfields’’ more 
than took the place of the country is 
induced by the great reluctance to leave 
it when June came around again. The 
writer is also the author of ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Kitty Tipsy-Toe.”’ 


‘*Practical Nature Study and Elemen- 
tary Agriculture.’’ A Manual for the use 
of Teachers and Normal Students. By 
John M. Coulter, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, University of Chicago; 
John G. Coulter, Professor of Biology, 
Illinois State Normal University; Alice 
Jean Patterson, Department of Biology, 
in charge of Nature Study, Illinois State 
Normal University. 12mo, cloth. $1.35 
net. D. Appleton Co., New York. 

This book is based upon work ina 
college course on Method in Nature Study 
and Elementary Agriculture which is 
given in the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity as a prerequistie to the teaching 
of nature study in the training school. 
Part One discusses the Mission, Dangers, 
Principles and Spirit of Nature Study. 
Part Two contains a detailed topical out- 
line, by grades and seasons, of materials 
used. Part Three contains a shorter out- 
line for the work in the lower grades, 
arranged according to seasons, and lead- 
ing more directly to the agricultural 
studies of the seventh and eighth grades. 
Part Four comprises chapters upon more 
general topics; material serviceable for 
teachers whose general science training 
has been slight or lacking entirely. The 
entire book has a practical tone and the 
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We want every woman in America to send for a liberal free sam- 
ple of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget, 








































This is the one toilet cream that has vroved its merit. 
Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testi- 
fied to its worth. It is nature’s own aid to beauty 
—askintonic. A very little applied gently 
to’ the face, neck and hands, night and 
morning, cleans out the tiny pores, stim- 
ulates them to renewed activity and 
feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The cer- 

tain result of this is a complex- 
ion clear and brilliant in 
coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being 
shiny—plump, round- 


ed cheeks from j 

which all. lines Milkweed 
and wrinkles Cream is 
have been good for all com- 
taken plexion faults. It 
away. has a distinct thera- 


peutic action on the 
skin and its glands. Ex- 
cessive rubbing or kneading 
is not only unnecessary, but is 
liable to stretch the skin and cause 
wrinkles, Milkweed Cream is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground ab- 
sorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having 
stuff forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed 
Cream is dainty, fastidious and refined—a_neces- 
sary toilet luxury for every woman who values her 




















to a vacant lot adjoining the city home of | 







personal appearance. (Sold by all druggists at 50¢ and 
$1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t 
forget to write for the liberal free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, 











MICH. 
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“Tr 1 MPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
















y {] Perry, Ia. Card writing and lessons 
Ce; —~> by mail in penmanship and drawing. 
SNGE LZ a r)) Send l5e for a dozen cards and 


fine illustrated circular. 





Agents, Teachers, Students—Here’s your opportunity for 
coming vacation time, $5.00 daily easily made selling 
new household articles that reach every home. No cap- 
ital required, Dexter Supply Co., 1110 Caxton Bidg,, Chicago, 


HAMMOCKS Close canvas twill weave, 
in handsome stripe, con- 
cealed spreader at head, continuous stringing wood bar 
at foot, with pillow and narrow valance. — Price $1.25 


Johan A. Dahl, 775 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINERALS specimens and collections from 
the world’s best localities. 
Sataple collectica, 50 kinds, prepaid for $1.25. 


EDGAR A. FERO, COHOES,N. Y. 
fe Hlonsite Hot Ais, & Finest CARDS 
LOY 


WrittenCallingCards you eversaw.Some 
thing New with Agt’s Big outfit. All2 cts 
W. A. Bode, Box 181, Fair Havea, Pa. 
HOME STUDY MAGAZINE 70.cen's Per year 
| ing our $6.00 Model Mail Course. Address 
| Model tail Course, Aberdeen, S. D. 


25 ARTISTIC POST_CARDS 10c 


Beautifully assorted—No comics. 

M. Place Souvenir Co., Nutley,N.J. 
AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
9 Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 
SPARE TIME. Let Us Tell You About Woman 
| (Teacher) earning $18.30 first two Saturday after- 
noons, and man $15.20 first day. For Confidential In- 
structions address Recognition Plan, York, Pa. 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightfal 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 




















can make 
300,000 TEACHERS font 
easily and rapidly during vacation or spare time, 
by our new pleasant plan. Write us. The F. P. 
Company, 604 Randolph St., Richmond, Va. 














the “soul” piece 
The Tower Quarterly of BYRON FE. Pap LEY 
offers to its subscribers only, 50 shares of stock, par 
value $50, WITHOUT COST, ddress, : : 7 
The Keeper of the Tower, Breathedsville, Md. 








BARGAINS. Tricrome Smith Pre- 
Typewriter —_ practically good as new, $35. 
Brand new $100 standard Williams, $35. Good writers 
$10. All makes supplied. N,E. Ramsey, Lincolnton, N.C. 


FUEL BILLS CUT IN HALF! 


This Patent Doubie-Deck Cooker and Baker bakes pies, 
biscuits, puddings, every- 
thing quicker than any oven 
and cooks vegetables, meats, 
etc., at same time on one 
flame or ~~ over an 

heat. $1 express. paid. 


ted Every- 
‘SES EET ES | MUSIC LESSONS FREE sree, tome 
00 per day. Splendid sum- Send today for our 
incr proposition. THRIFTY Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any insirument: 
‘ 


ANCE CUO., Piano, Organ, Violin, etc, Address American 
Monolith Bidg., New York. School of Music, 214 Clark St,, Dept. 42, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHERS WANTED 
20, and no more, to study Shorthand, (Pitman).  * 20, and no more, to study Commerce. 


We have an instructor in each of these subjects that is grand, unexcelled. When equipped = you in 
touch with the proper people, as special teachers. Salaries range from $75.00 to $1.50 per month. Entrance ex- 
aminations at your own home. Particulars on request. The Commercial Normal College, Greenville, Ohio. 


University of Michigan 16th Summer Session, 1909 
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June 28—August 20 


Regular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar- 
macy, and Library Methods. Increased facilities for graduate work. Delightfal location. Expenses low. 








F. N. REEG CO, 214 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


instruction is given in workable form. 


For particulars address, EDWARD H. KRAUS, Secretary, 814 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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PROVIDE FOR YOUR SUMMER READING 
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Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The Princess Virginia, Red Rock, My 
Mamie Rose, Lavender and Old Lace, are among the titles in the list of 


Popular Copyright 





Fiction Sold by us at 


45 Cents 








Magazine Gleanings 
(Contiuned from page 3) 


McClure’s Magazine, May number, 
gives an article that will be widely read 
and discussed. It is sure to be wanted 
by teachers. ‘‘An Answer to the Pan- 
ama Canal Critics’’ by William Howard 
Taft. Nine pictures The article was 
written by Mr. Taft prior to his inaug- 


| uration as President of the United States. 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well | 


as some standards of earlier issue. 
Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. 
Complete editions, 

ordered seut by mail or express prepaid acd 12 cents per volume. 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. 


Handsome cloth bindings. If 
[Space allows us to list only a 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices. | 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Archbishop and the Lady, The—Mrs. S. Crowinstrield. 
Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 
Alton of Somasco— Harold Blindloss. 

Alice of Old Vincennes— M. Thompson. 
Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King. 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire-—-Robert W, Chainbers. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Audrey—Mary Johnston, 

Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M. Webster. 
Barabbas—Marie Corelli. 

Barlasch of the Guard—H. Seton Merriman. 
Brass Bowl, The—l,ouis Jooeph Vance. 

Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 

Battle of the Strong—Gilbert Parker. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshall Saunders. 
Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amelia Barr. 
Beverly of Graustark-—-G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Kdward White. 
Blennerhassett—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Bob Hampton of Placer—Kandall Parrish. 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 

Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 

Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon. 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

by Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Californians, The--Gertrude Atherton. 
Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. 

Call of the Wild, The-—Jack London. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Hamlin Garland. 
Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. 
Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, 
Cap’n Eri—Joseph C, Lincoln, 

Cardigan—k. W. Chambers. 

Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia KH. Barr. 

Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkington. 
Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen, 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggieston. 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. Tarkington. 
Courier of Fortune, A—-A. W. Marchmont. 
Crisis, The--- Winston Churchill. 

- Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. 
Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A— Jack London. 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Day’s Work The—Rudyard Kipling. 

Deborah—James Ludlow, 

Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. 

Deliverance, The—HKllen Glasgow. 

Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. — 

Divine Fire, The —May Sinclair. 

Doctor Bryson—Frank Spearman. 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford. 

Dorothy South—George Cary Kggleston. 

Dr. Luke of the Labador—N. Duncan. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bachieller. 

Eternal City, The--Hall Caine. 

Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 

Fighting Chance, The—R, W. Chambers. 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene. 

Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. 

Four Roads to Paradise—Maud W. Goodwin. 

Friend with the Countersign, A—Benson. 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston 

Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. 

Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. 

Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 

Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. 

Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Green Diamond, The—A. Morrison. 

Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. 

Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary EF. Wilkins. 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Krminie Rives. 

Heart of Rome, The—F. Marion Crawford. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamilin Garland. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggieston. — 

House of a Thousand Candles, The--M. Nicholson. 

House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 

In the Alamo—Opie Read. 

In the Country God Forgot—Charies. 

If were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmonil. 

Infelice— Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—Meredith Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King —Crawford. 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim 

Hodgson Burnett, 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 

Jungle, The-—Upton Sinclair. 
trina—Roy Rolfe Gilson 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 

Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 


Frauces 


Lady Rose’s Daughter— Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 
Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth Case, The—Anua K. Green, 
Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and Hornblower 
! ittle Citizens—Myra Kelly. 

| .ittle Minister, The--J. M. Barrie. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The—Jolin Fox, Jr. 
Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 

| Long Road, The—Johu Oxenham. 

| Looking Backward—Hdward Bellamy. 

Love or Crown—A, W. Marchmont. 

| Luck of the Koaring Camp, The-- Bret Harte. 

| Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

| Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. 

| Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 

| Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 

| Manon the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 

| Man from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Tiwing. 

| Man of the Hour, The.—-Octave Thanet. 

| Marcella——Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

| Masquerader, The.—Katherine C. ‘Thurston. 

| Master of Warlock, The,—G. C. Eggleston. 
McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 
Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes. 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Auna K. Green. 
Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 
Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 
Miss Petticoats —Dwight Tilton. 

| Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Biudloss. 

| Monsieur Beucaire.—Booth Tarkington. 

| Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster, 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 
My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. 

| My Lady of the North. Randall Parrish. 
My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 

| Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Laue. 

| Octopus, The--Frank Norris. 

| Oldficld—Nancy Huston Banks. 

| Order No, 11-—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 

| Pam—Bettina von Hutton. 

| Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack London, 
Phroso—Anthony Hope. 

| Pit, The—Frank Nurris, 
Pigs in Clover—Frank Danby. 

| Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson. 

| Power Lot—S. P. McLean Green. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williams. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. - 
Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 
Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchmont. 
Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chainbers. 
Redemption of David Corson The—Chas. F. Goss, 
Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page. 

| Red Saunders—David Graham Phillips. 


Ro J. Holmes. 

IR Leo Tolstoi. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill, 

| Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 

| Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson, _ 

Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Rose of the World—A. and E. Castle. 
Rudder Grange Frank Stockton. 
Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

| Santa Sanderson—Hallie Eminie Rives, 

| Saracinescqa;-F. Marion Crawford. 
Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. : 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker, 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 
Sir Henry organ, Buccaneer—Brady. 
Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle. 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. EK. Stevenson. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

| Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Spoilers, The—Rex Beach, 

St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

| St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

| Storm Center, The—Chas. E. Craddock. 
Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdsoun. 

| That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady. 
Tides of Barnegat—F. Hopkinson Smith. — 
Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston — 
Told by the Death’s Head— Morus Jokai. 
Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 
Up the Wits Brook Road—Kate U. Clark. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius—Irving Bacheller. 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Voice of the P ie, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. 
When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 
When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster. 
When Wilderness Was King.—R. Parrish. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H, Spearman. 
Windjammers, The--T. J. Hains. 
Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 
Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

| Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 


purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 
prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one 
your books from us. 


We give our customers the benefit of the very low 
hundred copies. You can save money by buying 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Anpy one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 


one new subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR.- 


Remit the full sub- 


scription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 7s¢ for‘Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 
You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 


own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


See our Catalogue for tull list together | 


Some of the captions read:—‘‘How the 
Lock Type Came to be Chosen;’’ ‘fhe 
Reported Sinking of the Gatum Dam;”’ 
‘*The Question of Time.’’ 


Many teachers have expressed appreci- 


ation of the Vernon Howe Bailey draw- 
| ings of famous cities, streets and his- 


torical localities as these have appeared 
from time to time in the magazines. 


| Seven full-page pictures from drawings 


| body’s. 


by this artist are given in May Every- 
Interesting portions of Seattle 


| and Tacoma are represented. 


| 
| 


Ot exceeding interest to the teacher 
and the pupil in the history class, are 
the series of ‘‘General Sherman’s Letters 
Home,’’ current in Scribner’s. The May 


_installment gives letters and other text 
| (notes) relating to the famous ‘‘March 





from Atlanta to the Sea.’’ ‘‘Through 
Three Seas to Sicily,’’ by Burton Holmes 
will prove to be an article of especial 
value to teachers at this time. It is writ- 
ten by an author whom we always are 
eager to read and the fifteen illustrations 
are interesting and useful tor the Euro- 
pean portfolio. ‘‘Seas’’ of the article 
are the Arabian, tne Red and the Medi- 
terranean. The article is given in the 
April Ladies’ Home Journal, page 17. 


Two beautiful canal views in Amster- 
dam ; a Rotterdam street waterway; the 
University at Utrecht; A cheese-loading 
scene at Alkmaar ;—these are some of the 
pictures illustrating the April Chautau- 
quan article by George Wharton Edwards 
on Holland. ‘‘Quaintness of some sof 
the shops,’’ ‘*Travel on the Canals,’ a 
most interesting story of a Dutch shoe- 
maker, s 

There is a note regarding the know- 


ledge of history possessed by school chil- 
dren in New York introducing the 


| **Scenes in American History’’ story of 





the May number of Ladies’ World. The 
story this time is a thrilling one,—a story 
of a navigator, ‘‘sea knight.’’ The story 
is told by Barbara Yechton, page 26. 


‘‘In the Land of the Giant Cactus’’ is 
a fine, full page picture in tint, from a 
Gila Valley photograph. Eleven other 
pictures in tint illustrate the article, 
‘Village Tribes of the Desert Land,’’ by 
Edward S. Curtis, page 275, March Scrib- 
ner’s. The picturesque land of South- 
western Arizqna. The ‘‘desert Indians’’ 
who were past masters in the art of dry 
farming before Colorado was named. 
Page 287. There is an article which 
teacheis should read in the American 
Magazine, March number, page 437. The 
title is,—‘‘ Where Every Penny Counts’’ 
and the author is Ida M. Tarbell. There 
are eight pictures and several diagrams 
of great expressiveness. You will be in- 


| terested, impressed and instructed, and 
| you nay be able to help intelligently. 





‘*The man to be heard from last at tariff 
hearings is the man who buys the goods.”’ 





I find that there is no worthy pursuit 
but the idea of doing some good to the 
world. Some do it with their society, 
some with their wit, some with their 
benevolence, some with a sort of power 
of conferring pleasure and good humor 
on all they meet.—/ohu Keats. 


Our greatest glory consists not in never 
faliing, but in rising every time we fall. 
—Goldsmith. 


Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hatched into action, will run into decay. 
— Smiles. 


No More Wrinkles 
New Discovery Makes Beauty in a Night. 

After beauty doctors, facial massage and cold 
creams had failed Itook out my own wrinkles 
by a simple home treatment of my own discov- 
ery, which brought back my beauty and the 
freseness of youth. Doctorssay: ‘It is the only 
treatment in the world that will actually remove 
wrinkles and make old faces look young and 
beautiful.” Many of my friends look twenty 
years younger since trying mytreatment. I will 
send further particulars to anyone interested in 
my discovery absolutely free, _Addrese Della 

Eliison, 825 Burr Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
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Butter in Less Than Three Minutes 


Among all the implements and utensils used in 
the farm home there is nothing more back- 
breaking and laborious than the average old- 
fashioned Churn. Many a farmers’ wife has re- 
belled at the difficult labor of churning. We 
have often thought that the man who would in- 
vent some labor-saving Churn which would do 
the work quickly and effectively would be 
worthy to be crowned as a public benefactor. 
At last it has come and the rapid making of but- 
ter is almost beyond belief. It is hardly credible 
that butter can be churned in less than three 
minutes, but this statemeut is literally true. 

The New Ideal Churn made by the Paris 
Novelty Manufacturing Co. of Paris, Keutucky, 
guarantees to make butter in three minutes and 
less Or money refunded. ‘The New Ideal Churn 
is so constructed that the paddles revolve more 
rapidly than any other make of Churn, and by 
the peculiar construction of the mechanism, 
butter is churned so quickly that it is almost be- 
yond belief.- And the best of all is that every 
ounce of butter fat is extracted. With an aver- 
age amount of cream in a few weeks’ time the 
Churn pays for itself in the extra amount of 
butter secured. 

The Churn is neat in appearance, is easily kept 
clean, and a child can manipulate it. It is not 
an exaggerated statement to say that the Ideal 
Butter Churn makes one pound or more of pure 
putter froin one quart of pure cream, aud that 
too, we repeat, in less than three minutes. The 
Ideal Churn is made in two sizes in capacity 
from one pint to five gallons. The small kitchen 
Churn is made for the benefit of people who do 
not own a cow, but who have diffen ty in get- 
ting good butter, and who can by obtaining a 
small amount of cream, make their own fresh, 
sweet butter. There hasn’t been anything like 
this Churn ever before invented, and farmers 
and their wives have now a chance to get what 
they have long been seeking. Write for full par- 
ticulars to the Paris Novelty Manufacturing Co., 
Paris, Ky. Reliable agents wanted in every 
county in the United States. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper for current events and supple- 
mentary reading. The favorite for a generation 
past. Nowcombiued with the Week’s Current 
and published at the National Capital, in a much 
improved form, with many new attractions, at a 
reduced price, making it beyond comparison the 
best thing ever offered for schoolroom use-a 
moving picture of current progress. Adopted by 
reading circles, etc., in various states. It tells a 
weekly continued story of the World’s Doings in 
a clean, impartial, interesting way ; not dull or 
dry but bright and crisp; no blue days for 
teacher or pupils where Our Times enters. Be- 
sides the news summary it contains many in- 
structive and entertaiuing general features, such 
as a chronicle of science; a page of puzzle prob- 
lems, diversion, nature notes, things to make, 
etc.; outlines of debates (on any question you 
ask for) ; prize contests; original illustrations, 
maps, etc. You want the new Our Times with- 
out fail; it is the best AND the cheapest ; only 80 
cents a year (40 issues) to single addresses, down 
to 1 cent a copy in school clubs. Send only 15 
cents NOW for trial 10-weeks subscription and 
you will be delighted. Address Our Times, 
Washington, D.C. 

N.B. Our Times and Normal Instructor will be 
sent both one year for $1.40. Address F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


You Can Be A Salesman 


A very interesting little book on Salesmanship 
is gotten out by the National Salesmans Train- 
ing Association. It shows how any man with 
tact, ambition and perseverance can become a 
salesman and secure a good position as a Travel- 
ing representative for some large firm. The life 
of the Traveling Salesman is pleasant and the 
pay good, many earning as high as $10,000 a year, 
and it is a very poor one who does not make 
$1,000 a year and expenses. ‘Then too, a good 
salesman can always get a good position as the 
demand exceeds the supply. If you are at all in- 
terested in this great profession and want to be 
a real salesman be sure and write to the nearest 
office of the National Salesman’s Trainiug Asso- 
ciation, either at Chicago, New York, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis or San Francisco for their 
book, “A Knight of the Grip.” Address your 
letter to Dept. 161. 


A New Word Book 


Distinguishing Features of the New Stand- 
ard Speller. 


A simple system of progressive word-building 
is observed throughout the entire seriés of les- 
sons, 

Beginning with common easy words of one 
syllable, the pupil is instructed how to form 
from these the more difficult words of two, three 
or four syllables, that are to be found in the 
more advanced lessons. 

By this method the pupil learns to observe the 
forms of words, and as there are no marks of 
any kind placed over the letters, he readily 
recognizes them as the same when seen im mews- 
papers or books. 

he eye is thus trained to note the individual 
letters that go to make up the words, and to ob- 
serve the order in which they are penaee. 

The pronunciation is indicated by marked let- 
ters at the top of each group, and by this means 
is avoided the use of the numerous confusing 
marks that in other spellers distort the words in 
such a way as to make it difficult for one to rec- 
ognize them as the same words when seen with- 
out the marks. 

The —— rules of orthography are ex- 
plained and illustrated in the various lessons, 
and the use of prefixes and suffixes is so clearly 
shown as to give the pupil an elementary kuow- 
ledge of the various parts of speech, and prepare 
the wer for an easy comprehension and use of 
the tables of prefixes, suffixes and stems con- 
tained in the supplement. 

When the pupil is familiar with these, the 
spellings and meaniugs of thousands of words 
will be menting understood without referring to 4 
dictionary. The book is highly recommended 
to Superintendents and Boards of Education for 
use in schools. Board covers, cloth back, 25¢. 
Laird & Lee, publishers, Chicago, 
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Put On Flesh 
A Pound A Day 


Remarkable Builder of Flesh, Protone, 
Produces Astonishing Results On 
Thin Men and Women. 








Prove it By Sending Coupon Below Today 
For 50c Package, Free. 


We want every man and woman who is run 
down, or who wants to put on more flesh, no 
matter how much or how little, to prove the 
remarkable effects of the new flesh builder and 
nerve strengthener, Protone. Nothing like it 
has ever been produced before. It will cost you 
nothing to try it and prove its remarkable effects 
on yourself, 











A PROTONE FIGURE 


Protone induces nutrition, increases cell- 
growth, makes perfect the assimilation of food, 
strengthens nerves, iucreases blood corpuscles, 
builds up, safely and quickly, muscles and solid, 
healthy flesh and rounds out the figure. 


For women who never appear stylish in any- 
thing because of thinness, Protone may prove a 
revelation. 


It costs you nothing to prove the remarkable 
effects of Protone. It is non-injurious to the 
tnmost delicate system. The Protone Company, 
1419 Protone Bldg., Detroit, Michigan., will send 
you on receipt of your name and address, a free 
soc package of Protone, with full instructions, to 
prove that it does the work ; also their book on 
“W You Are Thin,” free of charge, givin 
facts which will probably astonish you. Sen 
coupon below today with your name and address. 





FREE PROTONE COUPON 


This coupon is good for a free 50c package, (all 
charges prepaid.) of Protone, the remarkable 
scientific discovery for building up thin people, 
together with our free book telling why you are 
thin, if sent with ten cents in silver or stamps to 
help cover postage and packing, and as evidence 
of good faith, to 

The Protone Co.. 1419 Protone Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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“MAGIC” PURE ALUMINUM 
Salt and Pepper Shakers 


e 
want agents for these and dreds 
other fast selling household 4 
you can make good money if you write at 






Never » Always 
Cost Bt. cents aset, 








HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS 
27-10Republic St., Buffalo. N.Y. — 
Shipments made from Buffalo or Chicago, Ill. 
lbeholders. IT 1 
AN “IDEAL” doves ao Ld ‘Chea area 


COMPLEXION beauty to the most —— 





Not a cold cream. ndo y 
every user. Full sized jar 50c, Generous sample 10c. 
Folder free, 

N. HARTMANN & CO., 2610 Polk St, Chicago, Ill. 
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finest, newest and 
Post Cards for 10c 


Sera REE 
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AN ORCHESTRA 


How 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


bare IN 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 





| 2. It appears in a Newspaper Directory 


Wilmington, Del. 


2. Where isthe “Garden of the Gods’? 3. What 
is the highest peak of the Rocky Mts.? 4. Of the 
Appalachian? 5. Where is Fort Craig? 6. Where 
is Westminster? 7. Orange Lake? 8. Walden’s 
Ridge? 9. Crystal Peak? 10. Green River Knob? 
11. Bill Williams Mts.? 12. Mt. Thielson? 13. Val- 
ley Falls? 14, Moultrieville?—Minerva, Ohio. 

I, Nome, Alaska. 2. In Colorado, 
near Colorado Springs. 3. Mt. Elbert, 
Colorado. 4. Mt. Mitchell, N.C. 5. In 
Socorro Co., N. Mex., on or near the 
RioGrande. 6. Westminster is a part of 
the city of London, Eng.; it is also the 
name of a village in Carroll Co., Md., 
in Worcester Co., Mass., and in Wind- 
ham Co., Vt. 7. Both lake and village 
of this name in Marion Co., Fla. 8. In 
southern part of East Tennessee, between 
Tennesee river and Sequatchie Valley. 
g. Crystal Mountain is in Perry Co. Ark. 
1o. Green River Knob not found; there 
is a Green River in Illinois, in Ken- 
tucky and in Wyoming and Utah. 11. 
In Arizona, west of Flagstaff. 12. Not 
found. 13. Town in Jefferson Co., Kan- 
sas; village on Blackstone River, R. I. 
14. On Charleston harbor, S. C. 

1. Where can I get the school song book entitl- 
ed ‘‘Uncle Sam’s School Songs”? 2. Where is the 
paper “Current Events” published? It is several 
years since I have seen a copy of it, and I would 
like to know if it is still published.—An Okla- 
homa Subscriber. 

I. It can be obtained of the Hope Pub- 
lishing Co., 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
of 1909; is published at Springfield, 
Mass. 

1, Arethere in the United States some Institutes 
or Colleges of Pharmacy that teach the course of 
Pharmacy in the Spanish language? 2. Who has 
been the greatest orator between Patrick Heury 
and William Jennings Bryau? 3, Tell me five 
facts of Patrick Henury?—Subscriber, Agnado, 
Porto Rico, 

1. There are probably uo schools of 
correspondence extensive enough to in- 
clude the teaching of Pharmacy in Span- 
ish. 2. Daniel Webster. 3. He wasana- 
tive of Virginia, born in 1736. In youth, 
he had little inclination for learning, 
but failed to make any success ii busi- 
ness and then took up the study and 
practice of law. He became a member 





of the House of Burgesses, Va., and after- 
ward governor. By his eloquent and | 
patriotic speeches, he did much to help | 
the cause of American independence. 

He died in 1799, leaving a reputation of | 
the greatest of American orators. 

1. Who wrote:—(a) ‘““‘The Defence of Lucknow”’; | 
(b) “The Huskers’’; (c) “The Vision of Mirza’’? 
2. Explain fully the election of (a) the President 
and (b) Senators, 3. What is meant by: (a) “Bill 
of attainder’’; (b) “ex-post-facto law’’: (c) ‘‘Hab- 
eas Corpus’’; and (d) what were the three Colon- 
ial forms of government? 4. In finding how 
many bricks are needed for a house, how would 
you figure for the corners?—Glasgow, Mo, 

I. (a) Alfred Tennyson; (b) John G. 
Whittier; (c) Joseph Addison. 2. (a) 
Explained in ‘‘Answers to Queries’’ in 
Normal Instructor for May. (b) At pres- | 
ent, and until the Constitution is amend- 
ed to the contrary, U. S. senators are 
elected by the legislatures ot their re- 
spective states, which are required to 
meet for the purpose of voting every day 
except Sundays, until some candidate 
receives a majority of votes. If the.| 
legislature adjourns without electing a | 
senator, there remains a vacancy until | 
the next Idgislative session. 3. An act 
of a legislative body, condemning a per- 
son to death without trial. In olden 
times such person being then considered 
‘‘attainted’’ or disgraced, whether guilty 
or innocent, his property went to the 
treasury of the king. (b) A law which 
changes a law already existing, ‘‘ making 
an act a crime which was not a crime 
when committed,’’ or ‘‘increasing the 
punishment attached toacrime.’’ (c) A 
writ having for its object to bring a | 
party before.a court or judge; especially | 
one to inquire into the cause of a per-_ 
son’s imprisonment or detention by an- 
other, in order to protect the right to 





vincial, the Proprietary, the Charter. 
Under the first, a governor and upper 
house of legislature were appointed by 
the king; under the second, by the pro- 





personal liberty. (d) The Royal or Pro- 


prietor who received his authority from 





| *rose.’’ 4. After the Alien and Sedition 


1. What is the most western town in the U. S.? | the king (as William Penn, for example), 


the lower house in each case being 


elected by the people. Under the chiar- | 


ter granted by the king, the people 
could choose their own governor, and 
elect members of both houses. 4. From 
the total number of cubic feet in the 
house (found by estimating the sides 
and ends of their outside length multi- 
plied by the thickness of the walls and 
height) deduct the cubic feet in the four 


corners; or, in finding the cubic con- | 


tenis, make allowance for the lapping of 
the walls at the corners, The former is 
the easier method. 

Please tell what part of speech “‘must”’ is in the 
following sentence: You must, must you?—Pine- 
town, N.C. 

Au auxiliary verb, belonging to some 
principal verb understood; as, ‘‘must 
(go),’’ ‘‘must (return),’’ etc. 


On page 252 of Botsford’s History of Greece, in | 


speaking of Critias, this statement is made:—‘In 
a political pamphlet he showed his preference 
for Sparta by disparaging the Athenian way of 
drinking as 
What difference was there in their ways of 
drinking?—O. M. B., Albany, Oregon. 


One difference was that the Spartans 
never gave toasts with their wine, and 
among them intoxication and the sym- 


posium, or drinking party, were forbid- | 


The Athenians drank freely 


sé 


den by law. 
at their banquets, and their 
generally ended in a night of revel. 


1, (a) What are the average wages of rural 


teachers? (b) Of high school teachers? 2. Are | 


Horatio Alger, Jr.’s books good tor morning ex- 
ercises? 
4. When was North Carolina settled? — A Sub- 
scriber, Minn. 


1. (a) By statistics of tle average sal- 


aries in 34 states, the salaries for men | 


range from $25 a month to $42 in states 
east of the Mississippi, but higher west 
of the Mississippi, reaching $60 (in Mon- 
tana), $67 (in California), and $85 (in 
Nevada), making a total average of $39. 
For women the average ranges from $20 
per month to $37 east of the Mississippi 
(highest in N. Y. and R. I.), and reaches 
$40, $45, $56 (in Calif.), and $60 (in 
Nevada) west of it, total average for 
women being $33. (bj Statistics not 
given, but average annual salary in the 
U. S. in cities of over 8000 inhabitants is 
$638.35; in California $831. 2. No; they 
are excluded from the leading public 
libraries, as being untrue to life, holding 


| up false or wrong ideals of conduct. 3. 


It is observed in all the states, but is not 
a legal holiday in all of them. 4. First 
settiement was Albemarle Colony on Al- 
bemarle Sound but the date is uncertain. 


1. What isa finite verb? 2. A concrete noun? 
3. What does “oft”? modify in the sentence:— 
“Sweet was the sound when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose.” 

4. What was the Kentucky-Virginia resolution? 
5. Analyze: ‘‘There were giants in those days.”’— 
Stahl, Mo. 

1. One which represents the being, 
action or state as belonging to a subject, 
and istherefore limited to a subject while 
the infinitive is not. 2. One that names 
a person, place or any object having 
material existence; the opposite of ab- 
stract noun. 3. ‘‘The village murmur 
rose oft’’ (often); hence it modifies 


laws were passed by Congress in 1798, 
the Legislatures of both Kentncky and 
Virginia offered resolutions denouncing 
those laws as unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous, and declaring that should the 
President persist in enforcing them the 
States would have the right to disobey 
the command. 5. Simple sentence, in- 
troduced by adverb ‘‘there,’’ used as ex- 
pletive, or provisional subject, the real 
subject, ‘‘giants’’ coming after its verb | 
‘*were;’’ in those days’’ is adverbial | 
phrase of time modifying ‘‘were.’’ | 





1. In “The Last of the Mohicans,” what is the 


| first actual step in the complication of the plot? | 


2. Did Cora know there was Negro blood in her? 
3. What influence had this fact (negro blood) on 
the outcome of the story? 4. Discuss the artistic 
effect of having Cora and Uncas killed.—Boone 
Grove, Indiana. 

It may be found in Chapter II., where 
Heyward says of the Indian guide Magua 
(called by the French ‘‘Le Renard Sub- 


compared with that of Sparta.” | 


symposia’? | 


3. Is Thanksgiving Day a legal holiday? | 


~ 


number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt a 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 

| 


Started Him 


**T could not play a note when I[ received 
the first lesson from you, and now I am 
playing in a good orchestra of ten pieces, and 
can read music and play 23 well as any of them. 
I shall always recommend your home study 
school of music.” That is what Eli Smith, Jr., 
R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., writes after a one- 
year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition 
plan was for postage and music. That cost him 
less than Two Cents a day, and he was under no 
further obligation whatever. 

If you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, 
| Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn 
| to Sing, our teachers will come to you by mail 
once a week with a lesson until you can reac 
music and play your instrument to your own 
satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now 
being sent to homes all over the world to pupils 
in all walks of life, from seven years of age to 
seventy. 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get 
weekly lessons costing You less than two cents a 
day. It will be your only expense and places 
you under no further obligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
| for our booklet and free tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address U.S. SCHOOI, 
OF MUSIC, Box 23, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Vacation Employment 
| FOR TEACHERS 


| Hundreds of teachers take up our work every year just as soon 
| astheir schools close. Our linesells on sight and is in demand 
by every woman, Embroidered Waist and Dress Patterns, Shirt 
Waists, Petticoats, Table Linen, Battenburg and Japanese Drawn- 
work, etc., etc. Weare manufacturers or direct importers and 
can undersellall others. No money necessary, as we send you 
the goods on consignment subject to return if not sold, and allow 
big commissions on your sales. Catalog and particulars free. 


SCHWARTZ IMPORTING CO.,.523 Jacobs Bldg., St, Louis 
MOTH PROOF STORAGE SAFE 


= = No moth balls, 
aah duce hee | camphor, tar, ce- 
0 oo pee — ill 

smelling odors. A 

ao! new scientific prin- 

_ ciple A Metallic 

a Safe, maesqcteatls 


sealed which con 
tains no atmosphere. Furs and clothing placed in same 
will be kept absolutely moth proof and dust proof and 
when taken out will be fresh and Odorless. No moths nor 
larva can live within it. By a new scientific principle, 
the atmosphere is dissolved. Freight prepaid to an 
pointin the U.S. Price $10.0. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Order today. 
WORLD PATENT VENDING CO., 











Dept. 14, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 

stab, 1889 


Goitre Cure 


THE BEST CHEAPEST AND QUICK- 
EST REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Our MEDICATED GOITRE BAND- 
AGE isa convenient soothing ap- 
pliance, worn at night and cures 
wa While yousleep. The bandage ab- 
}sorbs the ewelling and the Goitre 
‘ disappears in a few days. 16 years 
success, Write for free Treatise 
on Goitre, full particulars, etc, 


CO., 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
























PHYSICIANS REMED 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for-over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the @ums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhwa 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 













For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Esta! 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indi 


EDDING Nis 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere, 


Visiting Cards 100%: with case 750. Write for 


The Estabrook Press, 21 N Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 


Copper, et 





polis, Ind 
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Butter in 3 Minutes 


Nothing like it ever invented. The 
great need of the age to save the farmer’s 
wife from drudgery. Why should you 
labor 30 minutes or more with the old 
back-breaking style of churn, when you 
can get better results in three minutes or 
less with the new 


a Ideal Churn 


We guarantee more butter than any other 
churn from same amount of cream. It 
will more than pay for itself in six weeks 
in the excess of butter produced from an 
average quantity of cream. It produces 
more butter because the paddles in the 
Ideal Churn revolve more rapidly than 
any other and are so arranged as to 
immediately congeal all butter cells, thus 
getting all the butter fats out of the cream. 

The Ideal Churn is sold under an abso- 
lute guarantee. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Write to us for information. 


PARIS NOVELTY MFG. CO., PARIS, KENTUCKY. 





FARMER’S CHOICE 

















“Let 
All Sing” 

















EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 


School Music Books 
The Star Collection of — | EVERYDAY PLANS SONG BOOK ae st 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 


4 | The tausic is especially prepared for schools, 
| adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
| different seasons. ‘*Anexcellent collection.”’ It 

has = pea bound in strong paper and in an- 
With Words and Music 


ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
a 
———— 
===> A Song Book 


only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs”, ‘‘Cradle Songs’’, “*How the 
Flowers Grow’, ‘How to Make a Shoe”, “The 
Lively Little Pussy”, “Jack and Jill”, “Little 
Bo Peep”,“* Marching Song’’,“‘Seven Times One”’, 
“Snow Song’, “Somewhere Town’, ‘The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, ‘““The Way to School” 
“There Was a Little Man’, “Tom The Piper’s 
Son”, “Two and One’’, “When You Drive a 
Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven your 
school work. 15c¢ per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every songin the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
| own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
partof this book. The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen. Sample 15c. 


MERRY MELODIES, by S.C. Hanson. This 


book growsin popularity every yearin spite of 


For all Schools 


Faye BIG VALUE 


I 


51 Songs for 5c 





It is just what you 
want. It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published. 


. The following are 














the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, Go Down, Moses, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies, Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Blaek Joe, Comin’ Through 


the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 
64 pages, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen. 
Sample copy 15c. 


| Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 


the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of | 


the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 
just as good. 

The complete coliection bound in beautiful 
colored covers, Former price be— 

SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
One Specimen Copy, 5c 

Atthis price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 

Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied 
with the book we will refund your money. 





PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among 
which are ‘‘America”’, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean”’,“ Marching Through Georgia’’,“*Dixie 
Land’, Home Sweet Home’’,**Tenting on the 
Old Camp Groun&”, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”’,"Tramp,Tramp,Tramp’’,“ Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound. 
Price 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vaughn. 


Lasses—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth. Compiled by Eftie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, oldand new. The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
Sans excellence. Three volum~s, as 
ollows: 


The Nonabel Songster, Part I— Fo. Inter- 
mediate or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample 10c. 


The Nonobel Songster, Part Il—For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
ple 10c. 

The Nonobel Songster, Part I1l—For High 


Schools and advanced singers. $1.00 per doz- 
en, Sample 10c. 


Contains 55 Songs, and several 


pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought’’ and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages 


1a all, 


Every song has been tried and found good and singable. 


the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: ‘If You 
Love Your Mother’’, ‘The School House on the Hill’’,‘‘When All the Sing- 


ers Get Home’’, ‘‘My Old Cottage Home’’, 
Price $1.50 a Dozen. 


it pleases wherever used. 


‘‘My Mountain Home’’, 
Sample 15§c. 


etc. 


SPECIAL, On receipt of a§c we will send one copy each of any three 
of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., -' 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Each of - 








til,’’ the cunning fox), ‘‘ He was brought 
amongst us, as I have heard, by some 
strange accident in which your father 
was, and in which the savage was rigidly 
dealt by * * *: it is enough that he 
is now our friend.’’ As an Indian never 
forgets an injury, Magua’s treachery later 
in the story and his share in the plot are 
here suggested. 2. The story does not 
make clear whether she knew it or not. 
3- It explains the dark hair and eyes 
which made her more attractive to boti 
Magua and Uncas than her fairer sister; 
it foredooms her to.a tragic destiny. 4. 
It adds to the artistic effect by suggest- 
ing that some unhappy end, or even 
tragedy, was inevitable; of the two young 
souls whom a strange fate had brought 
together but whose union would have 
been impossible in life, it suggests that 
‘‘in their death they were not divided,’’ 
and‘ thus adds a touch of romance which 
the story might otherwise have lacked. 


1. Kindl 





analyze the following sentence:— 





wecan.” Do you not consider ‘‘do”’ an infinitive 
with the word “to” understood, and “us” the 
subject of the infinitive? 2. Explain the meaning 
of the word “‘Mizpah’’.—A Snbscriber from Pa. 


| 1. Yes; it is used as part of the double 
| object of ‘‘make.'’ After many transi- 
| 


tive verbs, the objects of which are the 

subjects of the infinitive, the “to’’ of the 
| infinitive is omitted. 2. A Hebrew word 

for ‘‘beacon’’ or ‘‘watchtower ;’’ one of 
| the names given to the pile of stones 
| raised by Jacob and Laban as a witness 

of their covenant (Genesis 31). The 
' meaning which attaches to the word today 
is expressed in Laban’s words: ‘‘The 
Lord watcli between me and thee when 
we are absent one from another.’’ 


1. Speak briefly of the Italian disasters as to 
| date and loss, and of what part the United States 

played. 2, What states are engaged principally 

in the same industries? 3, Give a brief account 
_ of the voyage of our fleet around the world. 4. 
, Who became Vice-President after McKinley was 
| assassinated? 5. What position does West Vir- 
| ginia hold as to production of coal and oil? 6. 
| Speak of the extent and value of the phd 6? f 
claimed by LaSalle for France, 7. Distinguis 
between the Puritans and Pilgrims. Were the 
Puritans tolerant in religious matters? Give in- 
| cident to prove. 8 What is our government 

doing for the Indians at paces? 9. Who is 
commander of the army of the U.S. at present? 
Who is admiral of the navy?—Subscriber from 
| West Virginia. 

1. One of the most destructive earth- 
quakes of modern times occurred Decem- 
ber 28, 1908, along the adjoining coasts 
of Sicily and Southern Italy, by which 
Messina in Sicily and other towns in 
Sicily and Italy were almost totally de- 
stroyed. Loss of life from the earthquake, 
from the tidal wave which swept over the 
towns, and from the fires which followed, 
was Over 100,000; loss of property beyond 
estimate. The United States was among 
the foremost nations in sending relief, 
within a week’s time contributing over 
a million dollars, through the National 
Red Cross Association, and from other 
public and private contributions. 2. 
Groups may be made of the states espe- 
| cially engaged in the same industries, 
| by consulting the productions of states as 
given in your geograpiiies; for example, 
manufactures in the northern and eastern 
states, cotton raising with rice, sugar, 
fruits, etc., in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, grain, corn and lumber in 
the North Central States, mining in the 
West, and soon. 3. The United States 
battleship fleet left Hampton Roads, Va., 
December 16, 1907,. bound for the Pacific 
| by way of South American ports and San 
| Francisco; visited Australia and the 
Philippines, returning through Isthmus 
of Suez and the Mediterranean, arriving 
at Hampton Roads February 22, 1909. 
The ships are now all in navy yards, 
dock yards, etc., undergoing refitting or 
repairs, aud utterly out of service if any 
| immediate need of them should arise. 
4. There was no Vice-President. The 
president pro tempore of the Senate, 
William P. Frye of Maine, presided over 
that body. 5. In proéduction of coal, 
3rd among the states; in production of 
petroleum, 5th; in value of petroleum 
products, 2d. 6. To La Salle is ‘‘mainly 
ascribed the discovery of the vast regions 
of the’ Mississippi Valley.’’ 7. The 
Puritans were dissatisfied with the Estab- 
lished church of England, and wished to 
purify it of corruption. They first came 
to America in 1628, founding the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. The Pilgrims sep- 
arated themselves entirely from the 
Church of England and from that coun- 
try, going first to Holland, then coming 
; to America in the Mayflower, landing at 
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$100.00 REWARD 


r-beaten old stone marker of 

which this is a picture was lately found 

\\y near Washi: » See if you are sinart 
:'\] enough to tell what it says. $100 in 
‘| cash is to be given for correct answers, 
This is 8 sample of the many original 
and instructive competitions the Path: 
finder conducts. Our contests are not of 
the silly sort but are made to interest 
people of brains, such as would ap: 
preciate the Pathfinder—which js 
everywhere called the brightest and 







4 ; best family weekly there is, Published 

é ! . ae i at the yoo pital ; gives gist of 

yy 4 nN world’s news eve! ing you want 

2 Af. R ‘ae A ot + BY to know, = in oo ell an 
san, reliable, entertaining~THE paper 

A ne yy TUP ‘ M for the home. Send your qnower’ te 
Bo Serr 2 \. ood eres at once, inclosing 25 cents for 

1 trial 13-weeks subscription and you 


Ni will call it the best investment of your 

t <p life. Contest closes June 25; prizes 

co gt RAIA Ny awarded promptly and fairly. To the 

* Seem 0 correctly deciphers this in. 
— 


oR 








Nithere should be 
\| answer we will divide the prize equally 
among the tying contestants. You 
mustn’t miss this chance: Pathfinder 
13 weeks 25c, and CASH PRIZE if reading is correct. Return this adv, 
with 25c; it will not appear again, Patnrinper, Bx 100, Wasu., D.C; 








‘The service of a friend is to make us do what | 









LAT- FOOT 


= (Wrongly called Broken- 
‘Bown Arch) 

CAN BE CORRECTED 

an d, and i 
disability and foot, leg and ~back 
yy anently relieved only 
y ANATOMIK SHOES. Props or 
braces are useless, Dr. Cole’s patents prevent unscrupulous substitu- 
tors from using his scientific principlesin their “‘just-as-good’’ shoes. 
ny i ating your distress, Get the real thing. Write for free Book- 

let deseri 


ng the trouble and the only relief and for name of dealer 
in your city who sells the real Anatomik with the above label inside. 

















Send for 10 packages of ING FREE 
silk and gold emboseed et cards > 
distribute at 10c each. turn us the 
$1 when collected and we will send 
you by return mail this very fine 14K 

‘old filled heavy band ring. not 

e cheap kind. Address,R.F. MOSER, 
401 Household Bidg., Topeka, Kan, 








Sent on Approval. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 23¢ oz 





Send No Money. $1.60 

BAIRSWITCA 

. . short stem 

, fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 

a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 

and get your switeh Extra shades a littie 

more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 

showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
. grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
be Anna Ayers, Dept, 275 ; 

Par) 17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago 





Powder. Guaranteed to give immediate 


KarCi 'aleo relief to sufferers from perspiration of 
Es the body and feet. Destroys all bad 
odors. Money refunded if not as represented. Send 25c 
for a box to C. D, and D, M. BINGHAM, 


pt. D, Camillus, N.Y. 





DE. 
leading firms everywhere. 









We have trained hundreds of men who had 
no former experience as salesmen and who 
formerly earned from $25 to $75 per month 
to be Traveling Salesmenandassisted them 
to secure positions on the road when they 
have since earned from $100 to $500 per 
month and expenses, We will do thesame 
for you. Our Course in Practical Sales= 
manship is endorsed by Salesmanagers of 
Kea pinployment Bureau, in the world. with 
ee Employmen ureau in the world wit 

offices in five cities, and receive hundreds of calls for 
Salesmen. Our nee earn big money for they 

results. If you want to increase your earnings 








and enter the most pleasant. best paid profession on 
earth our Free Book“\4 Kuzg. . the Grif” will 
show you how. Write nearest office for it today. 





Dept. 161, NATIONAL SALESMAN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

















Dental Lavatories 


THE “ALTON’S’’ LATEST 


Does away with the ugly habit in sleeping 
cars of people cleaning their teeth in the 
regular lavatories. The new Pullman equip- 
ment of the Chicago & Alton Railroad hasa 
neat little dental lavatory. The water has 
the chill removed. A rinsing apparatus for 
automatically cleansing the bowl is also 
a@ feature. Separate water glasses are 
provided. 

W.L. ROSS GEO. J.CHARLTON 
Vice-President . Chicago . Gen. Passenger 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


BETW 











Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Peoria, Springfield 
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Hotel Cumberland 
NEW YORK 
{Kept by a Former Teacher] 
4 S$. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at 54th Street. 


‘ Near 50th St. Sub- 
; way and 53d Street 
rate 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 


, and 
Central Park. 
NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class. 
Prices Reasonable. 


All outside rooms. 
All hardwood floors 
and Oriental rugs. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 
Special Rates f 
se Trachen. 24 
10 Minutes’ Walk to 20 Theatres 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 















WHY 


You Should Stop at the 


Hotel Tuller 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave, 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE it’s new and absolutely fire- 

proof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 

BECAUSE you can get aroom with Bath 
for $1.50 and upwards, 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and 
Instrumental Music 6 p. m. to 12:30 a. m. 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at 
moderate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a network of street car 
tracks. 

BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from all employes from the time 
you arrive uutil the time you leave. 

Wiite for booklet. 











L. W. TULLER, M. A. SHAW, 

Proprietor. Mauager. 
Long Distance , Fifteenth 
Telephone Season 


Stop at 
Hotel Ponce De Leon 


and Annex 


When at Atlantic City 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


HE HOTEL Ponce De Leon 

is newly furnished throughout 

with rare taste, and posesses all mod- 

ern requisites for the convenience and 
comfort of guests. 


European and American Plan 


A booklet will be gladly furnished 
upon application. 
Official Hotel American Motor League 
Garage Capacity 200 Machines 


For further information address 
Alfred B. Grindrod, Prop. and Mgr., 
Atlantic City, N. J, 


















A . The kind retail3 toScentsesch, All sent post- 
paid with and preminm list. Agents wanted. 
” 


catalog 
SOUVENIR CARD CO., 233 Lucas Bidg., CHICAGO, 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Plyiiiouth in 1620:: The Puritans were 
intolerant; it was they who persecuted 
and hanged the Quakers iri Boston. 8. 
It is expending over $15,000,000 yearly ; 
it supports 116 boarding schools and 163 
day schools for the Indians with a yearly 
appropriation of about $10,000,000. The 
total number of Indians self-supporting 
and under the United States Indian Office 
is 100,943, nearly half tle entire number 
in the United States. 9: Maj.-Geti: G. 
Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff, is head of 
the army; Admiral George Dewey, of 
the navy. 


History tells us that in the early years of our 
governinent, the Presidential candidate receiv- 
ing the second highest number of votes was 
made Vice-President. How then was Adams 
made Vice-President when it is said that Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected?—C. M. B., 
Afton, New York. 

At that time each elector voted for two 
candidates, and the total number voted 
for in 1789 was twelve, Washington re- 
ceiving the votes of all the electors, 
sixty-nine, and Adams thirty-four votes. 
Washington was the only Presideut who 
ever received all the electoral votes; 
Monroe received all but one. 


1. If anyone holds a deed of land sixteen years 
and the land does not really belong to them, can 
they get it lawfully by having had the deed to 


ba es rd for any one to say “longer-lived,” the 
the recipe for preparing walnut juice for hair 
dye? 4. How did the term “Yankee” originate? 
5. Please name the churches in order that have 
the largest membership.—Market Lake, Idaho. 
1. Twenty years is the usual time that 
must pass before possession may become 
legal ownership. 2. In ‘‘long-lived’’ 
(or ‘‘longer-lived'’) the ‘‘i’’ is long as 


for preparing walnut hair dye are taken 
from a ‘‘Book of Druggisis’ Recipes:’’ 
Green walnut shells, bruised,  three- 
fourths pound; alum, one ounce: olive 
oil, one pint. Digest in a water bath 
for twenty-four hours, press and filter. 
(A note accompanying the recipe says, 
‘‘This is not of much use.’’) 4. Its 
origin was the Indian corruption of the 
name Anglais or English, through ‘‘Yen- 
gees,’ ‘‘Yenghis,’’ ‘‘Yanghis,’’ “ Yan- 
kees.’’ 5. Roman Catholic, over twelve 
millions; Methodists, over six millions; 
then Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Disciples of Christ, Episcopalians, and 
other denominations of smailer member- 
ship. (This inc!udes only the denomina- 
tions in the United States.) 


Kindly state if the underlined clause in the 

following is an adverbial clause of manner: 
“He walks as 1f he ts lame. Or would it be in- 
correct to call ‘as’? an adverb of manner and 
take “if, etc.” as the clause? In this case would 
the verb be placed in the subjunctive mode? 
2. State when to use “shall’’ and when to use 
“will.’—L,. P. J. 
1. Yes. Usually the clause of manner 
is introduced by ‘‘as,’’ but when ‘‘as it”’ 
or ‘‘as though’’ are used instead of ‘‘as,’’ 
the two words are to be considered as 
one conjunction, which unites with the 
clause in its office of modifier. In this 
case the subjunctive should be used, ‘‘as 
if he were lame,’’ not ‘‘islame.’’ 2. In 
the first person, singular or plural, 
‘*shall’’? expresses futurity; ‘‘will’’ de- 
termination or promise. In second and 
third persons, both numbers, ‘‘ will’’ ex- 
presses futurity, ‘‘shall,’’ determination 
(on the part of another) or command. 
For example, ‘‘I shall drown, nobody 
will help me,’’ means what may happen 
or is likely to happen; but “I will 
drown, nobody shall help me’’ expresses 
determination to drown. 


1. How does our navy rank in power and size? 
2. Which navies are greater? 3. Who are our 
chief naval officers? How many vessels in our 
navy? 5. What is the size of our largest war- 
ship? 6. What are the names of our largest 
vessels ?—E. L, W., Selby, S. D. 

1-2. It ranks next to that of Great Brit- 
ain. 3. Admiral George Dewey, senior 
member General Board, and over twenty- 
five Rear-Admirals, next in rank. 4. 
Twenty-seven battleships of first and sec- 
ond class; ten armored cruisers; five 
cruisers of first class; together with ves- 
sels of all other classes makiug a total of 
nearly 300. 5. The six largest vessels 
are of 16,000 tons displacement, 450 feet 
in length and 76 ft. io in. breadth. 6. 
These six vessels are the Connecticut, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and South Carolina. The 
Delaware and North Dakota, now under 
construction, will be of 20,000 tons dis- 
placement, and 510 ft. in length, 85 ft. 2 
in. in breadth, 
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STUDY ART— 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Learn to draw in Water Colors or Oil and Decorate China. 
Be an Artist, Illustrator, Designer or Cartoonist. We guar- 
antee success and teach you right in your own home, by 
mail. No previous experience necessary. Cost exceedingly 
small. Competent artists are in great demand. 


You can earn $2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


and even more! We employ the same methods as are used 
in the famous Ateliers of Paris, and guarantee to teach zee 
with complete success by mail or make no charge for tuition 





Eminent teachers, graduates of leading European Art Acade- 
mies. You will enjoy the work and you learn more quickly than by any other method. 
You can beautify your home with your own handiwork or establish art classes of your 
own. Don’t hesitate because you think you have not sufficient talent. If you love the 
beautiful, we can teach you art. 


Write Today for Free Book ‘‘HOW TO LEARN ART’? 


Sent absolutely free if you write at once. It tells just the things that every artist 
or prospective artist should know. Tells all about our unique and wonderful method 
of teaching art by mail. Don’t hesitate. Let us tell you how to fan that spark of 
genius into flame. Don’t wait. Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 

















From FactorytoHome 





the land in their possession sixteen years? 2. Is | 


marked with a wave? 3. Can renee me | 
oO 


in ‘“‘life.’’ 3. The following instructions | 





FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, _Studio59, __ OMAHA, NEB. 
CORNI On a Year’sFree Trial 
ey aE Easy Terms 


Two Years’ Credit Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
If Needed As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief ,placesa strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before youneeddecidetokeeplt cam 
and we give you an Ironclad Bond of In- ) 

demnity which holds us to this offer and also g 
insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
styles and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
bookis yours for the asking. Write forit now. “ 


We save you $100 and more on CORNISH Washington, N. J. Save one-third—buy 
the purchase of a piano. je Established Over 56 Voars on the Cornish plan. 















GREAT LAKE TRIPS 
7} eS All ports on the Great Lakes are reached 
op regularly by the excellent service of the D & C Lake 
Lines. The ten large steamers are safe, speedy and com- 
fortable. Every boat is of modern steel construction and equippet 
with the Clark Wireless Telegraph Service. The D & C Lake Lines 
operate daily trips between Buffalo and Detroit, Cleveland and Detroit, four 
trips per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and wayports, and two 
trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, Saginaw and wayports. Special steamer 
leaves Cleveland twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping at Detroit every trip and 
Goderich, Ont., every other trip. Send two cent stamp for illust 
rated Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. 
Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 


P. H. McMILLAN, President 
A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 











ENDORSED “THE BEST’ BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS ® 
OPO AY we SECTIONAL a ate 

Sundstrom DBODKCASE Sadler 

MADE IN SEVERAL OIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL $ OO PER SECTION | 
FRLEIGHT PAID few AND UPWARDS 


SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 24 H 
THE C JLVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. } 
MPRS. OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND Fine CABINETS i 











SONG WRITERS and POETS 


We arrange, compose, revise and publish »ocal 
and instrumental music, Send us your poems 
and manuscripts for free advice and best terms. 
VICTOR KREMER CO., 349 Marine Bidg., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS a orders for fruit and shade 
r 


ees, plants, etc., during your 
school vacation. Experience unnecessary. Highest 
commissions payable weekly. No delivering or collect- 
ing. Outfit free. Steady employment, men and wo- 
men. Catalog to buyers. | 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 














20 POST CARDS FOR 10c 


Beautiful Scenery, Art Reproductious, Heads, 
Animals, Florals and Comics. No two alike. 
Printed in five colors. 


50 FOR 20¢ 100 FOR 35¢ 


We make this offer only to introduce our cata- 





$3 to $10 a da 

to workers. seast « 
THOMAS MFG. CO. logue. , ‘ 

64 9Barney Bik., Dayton, Ohio} SOUVENIR CARD (0., Box 22, New Philadelphia, ia 


F 
wick—write today. 
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School. . 
Teachers | o"CarRDS 
Write us stating name and whether plain or script 
lettering. If cards are not equal in appearance to 
engraved work, or unsatisfactory, return them. If 


satisfied send us only 25 Cents. We send proper 
size cards in every instance, Samples on request. 


The Union Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS comme MONEY 


ing these new PATENTED POSI- 
TIVE TENSION SCISSOKS. No other 
house sells them. Can't be bought in 
stores. . 
cuTS first three hours, made $13.50. You 
can STOTHEEND . * and let us prove it. We show how to 
make $3 to $10 daily. Experience unnecessary. OUTFIT FREE. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1240 Barney Blk., Dayton, O. 


EARN Susu Smeets 


In order to introduce our 
Artistic Visiting Cards, 




















on me 


The Study of Art at Home 


The recognition and praise that American art- 
ists are winning in the art centers of Europe is 
reflected today in the wide-spread interest in art 
work of all kinds in this country, Never before 
have American artists, cartoonists, illustrators, 
designers and china decorators been so success- 
ful or so well paid. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign for the future of 
American art is the fact that its study no longer 
necessitates a residence in the large cities in 
order to procure the best instruction. Iu fact, it 
is possible through the efforts of the founders of 
the Fine Arts Institute of Omaha, Nebraska, to 
study art at home under the same careful, thor- 
ough instruction that is offered in the large 
ateliers of Paris. 3 i 

Any one who has a natural inclination for art 
work can develop this great talent without leav- 
ing his home and at an expense so small that no 
one with an inborn yearning for art has any 
excuse for not making the most of his ability. 

The Fine Arts Institute has already graduated 
hundreds of artists who are the best recommend- 


the fine corps of art instructors. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





| ation for this method of teaching at home and | 


4,” 
Suicide— 
Slow death and awful suffering 
follows neglect of bowels. Con- 
stipation kills more people than 
consumption. It needs a cure 
and there is one medicine in 
all the world that cures it— 
CASCARETS. 899 


Cascarets—l0c. box — week’s treat- 
ment. Alldruggists. Biggest seller 
in the world—million boxes a month, 


securetert.to A, W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 














nominal expense. 


the grades assured. 








All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
| our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
This is often a difficult problem because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
reading. We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics. 
5 Think of it! you can have a new, fresh roned 4 for your children every week if 
you wish and it will cost you only five cents fo 

not help you, get the children to buy their own. 
{ “4 this, a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five 
or ten cents, will supply you with. fresh reading material for a long time. Can you aff 
for good literature when an abundance can be had for a mere trifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics c 1 
ing received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 1908. 


Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, ' 
heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing them. They supply a great variety of choice reading at a 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


These Five-Cent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 


but bubbling with new interest. 


concerned and well aware of the needs of the schools. 


are being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere. 


paper covers, in assorted colors, ‘ grb ; 
With a supply of these books in your schoo! the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live interest in all 


A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 


Choice Supplementary Reading 
gesey«SCTEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO READ (ae 


«To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 


r each child, 


If your Board will 
Lf some children cannot do 


ord to let your children go 





blished. An idea of the favor with which they are be- 


eviously used, and thousands of others, which have not 


In the nearly one hundred titles now offered are included 
many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially prepared by teachers well qualified for the special subject 
, Tiey furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest 
order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. They have been adopted and 
, These books are attractively bound in strong enameled 


Should you not have a fund 


available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils 
will raise the money. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Msop’s Fables—Part I 
8 Esop’s Fables—Part IT 
29 Indian Myths 
'40 Nursery Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
40 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
SEC 


EAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
388 Adventures of a Brownie 


ature 
% Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

12 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and phy 

43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream stories 
Nature 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
182 Story of Franklin 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 


Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or 





65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
( Pennsy| vania) 

63 Child Life in the Colonies — III 
(Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun. 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — II 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution -- III 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 

3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Back woods 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—[ (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors— II ( Morse 
and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 


(For 





Cent 


108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 
Geography : 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—II 

121 Selections from Holmes 


122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Suowbound (Whittier) 

20 TheGreat Stone Face 
thorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Seiections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith ) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 conemeny five the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


(Haw- 


extra. 
$5.00 per hand red. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, you: choice of 
any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 
and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 





TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


10c each. Our list now comprises three titles: Longfellow’s 


Other titles in preparation. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, be 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. 
Notes. THE BEST FORCLASS USE. Bound in strong 
*s Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Edited with Introduction and 
T covers, 
iawatha. 








i aed 


June, 1909 


| The Moods Illustrated 


| ‘*A member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tells ofan anus. 
ing. reply made by a pupil undergoing 

| an examination in English, The candi- 
date had been instructed to write out ex. 
amples of the indicative, tiie subjunctive, 
the potential and the exclamatory moods, 
His effort resulted as follows: ‘' ‘I ain 
endeavoring to pass an English examina- 
tion. If I answer twenty questions, I 

| shall pass.’ If I auswer twelve questions, 
I may pass. God help mel”? 


Lots Easier 


Bobby rushed out to meet his father the 
other night as he was returning from 
work and said, breathlessly. 

‘*Oh, papa, I won’t have to study tiearly 
so hard at school any more."’ 

Now, Bobby had been doing far front 
well, and lis father was pleased to hear 
of the new interest, hoping for better 
things. 

‘*How’s that, my son???’ said he. 

‘Oh, I got put back a class.’ 





New Interest in Current Events 


The philosopher's stone which educators are al- 
ways searching for is something which will animate 
the dry bones of our school courses and bring school- 
room work into closer and more concrete relation wit! 
the great world of activity without, Every thinking 
teacher has his own idea about the best means to this 
end, butamong the promising resourses available the 
judicious study ot current events is not to be forgotten. 
Some teachers have, no doubt, taken current events 
too seriously, thus making it a bore instead of a relief. 
The study of current bistory is a good thing which can 
easily be overdone, whereas, rationally conducted, it 
is a great boon to teacher and pupil. Our Times, the 
old and favorabiy known current events weekly, is 
hereafter to be published at Washington, D. C,, in 
much improved torm, while at a reduced price. In 
the new Uur Times the purpose is to provide a paper 
which, while being ot the highest quality in every 
way, will be free from encyclopedic heaviness and so 
bricht and attractive that it will be a welcome acquisi- 
tion in theschoolroom, The great criticism made on 
our public schools is that they are not practical, that 
they spend too much time on the non-essentials, so 
that pupils on leaving them and entering the big world 
fvel lost. By enlisting their interest in public affairs 
aad thus making them realize that they are in the 
world and of it, their patriotism, their ambition, their 
citizenship, and in general their manhood and woman- 
| hood will be developed and strengthened. Keaders 
| can secure specimen copies of Our Times on request, 
by addressing Our Times, Washington, D. C, 








Genuine Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


Meunen’s Borated Talcum Powder lays claim 
to being the most perfect powder on the market 
both in materials and method of manufacture. 
It isthe oldest of Tulcum Powders put up for 
| general use and has established itself on its 
merits iu every quarter of the civilized world. 

The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
or any other purpose may rest assured that she 
is getting the purest and most perfect powder 
that chemical knowledge can originate or skill 
manufacture. 

There is a difference in Mennen’s and those who 
have once used 1t are quick to appreciate that 
this difference is a difference of superiority which 
is easily perceived in comparison with any other 
powder. 

Some people may say: The same ingredients 
are open to everybody, why can’t others get the 
same results and produce a perfect powder? 

Ask the woman who is famous for her cake 
why Mrs. Brown working from the same ey 4 
can’t produce the same article. She has the 
same ingredients, the same directions for mak- 
ing and yet she can’t make good cake. It is this 
knack, this touch of skill and genius which 


| makes the difference between all original pro- 


ductions and imitations. Itis the same genius 
which makes Mennen’s original Talcum Powder 
superior to every other. 





Comparatively few people are totally exempt 
from eye trouble of one class or another—and 
this is not to be wondered at, when one considers 
the vast amount of work which the eye per- 
forms and the little care given it by most persons. 

The eye receives its vitality and nourishment 
from tiny nerves and blood-vessels in the eyeba!l 
and surrounding muscles and ligaments, and 
with perfect circulation of blood in these parts, 
perfect eye-health is almost certain. 

But if the blood becomes congested in the 
small capillaries, it creates undue pressure on 
the thousands of little nerves, causing them to 
become diseased and ultimately creating very 
serious conditions. At last, weakened by over- 
work, and diseased through negiect, the eye 
gives up the struggic—and sometimes total loss 
of sight results. 

What is really needed when the eye is weak- 
ened, inflamed and diseased, is a gentle, medi- 
cated eye massage--a treatment that will increase 
the circulation in the small capillaries and 
stimulate the nerves, thus renewing the wornout 
tissues and permitting Nature to correct, in a 
natural way, these defects. 

One of the very best methods of treating evye- 
diseases in this manner is that offered by the use 
of the “Natural Sight Restorer’, an appliance 
manufactured by the Natural Sight Restorer 
Company, Detroit, Mich., with whose advertise- 
ment the readers of this magazine are familiar, 
it having appeared on page 33 of the May numm- 
ber. With each instrument this concern supplies 
au excellent antiseptic medicinal preparation, 
which tends to rejuvenate the worn out tissues 
and overwrought nerves and muscles of the eye. 

Their booklet, “Care of the Eyes’’, describe: 
fully their method of treating eye diseases, and 
is free to the readers of this magazine. Address, 





Natural Sight Restorer Company, Detroit, Mich., 
mentioning Normal Instructor, 
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SOl J\ TENI S FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL OR 
ANY SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

Made Especially For Each School 
We print Your Souvenir especially for Your School. It bears Your name and the name of your school, 
also the names of Your school officers, Your pupils, and, when so ordered, Your photograph or that of the 
school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 


pupil, and causes them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. The fact that the Teacher’s 
Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 

























Floral Souvenirs 


This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 

indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. All the flowers represented in this series 

are true to life—reproduced in their natural colors and they comprise a line much more beautiful 

than any other yet produced. In this we retain all the features (names of school teacher, 
pupils, school officers, photograph of teacher or school building when desired) which have 
made our various styles of souvenirs so popular. 


The Floral Series Comprises 


The Rose The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all respects except 
The Violet the variety of cover desiyns incident to the different flowers il- 
The Lily lustrated. Each souvenir is 44x6¢ inches in size, is made up of 
The Golden Rod front and back cover cards of fine white flexible Bristol board 





and as many inner sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the 
name or number of school, school officers, teachers and pupils; 
: mA ' all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. Space is provided on 

Rose Souvenir—with ec. 8 : : oe eg I Baye 
ae ee eg front cover card for photograph of teacher if desired. If not desired a suitable design is substituted in this space. 
PRICES: With photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—One dozen or less $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 

e Without photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower being supplied. 


Water-Color Souvenir 


We believe this Souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to schools. It is made up of 
two or more cards according to thé number of pupils’ names, each 5x84 inches in size. The cards are 
tied together with silk cord. The outside or cover card bears handsome designs, painted especially for 
us, and beautifully executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of water-color painting is 
best reproduced. This expensive and artistic process has never been presented before in this con- 
nection. The Water-Color Souvenir is made in the following styles: 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. I. With Pupils’ Names, Etc. 


In this, the second card contains the name and location of the school, names of school officers, 
teacher and all the pupils—the features which have served to make all of our Souvenirs so popular. 
Price: One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 


WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 2. Without Pupils’ Names. 
In this, the first or cover cards are the same as in No. 1. The second card, however, instead 
of ~~ names, has some inspiring quotations printed thereon. Mo names are printed on this style. 
rice:. 5 cents each. Order any number desired. 


: The Forget-Me-Not 





Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine white flexible bristol board. Size 3x6}. The 
front card has a beautiful design, in which embossed Pine Cones are a prominent feature. It is printed o ar ‘ 
. — ay gold and embossed. The name or number of the school, school officers and the names fica - Ceecrantinal 
of all the pupils and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied together with silk cord. F F Wi 
This Souvenir is furnished with the photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. ba so maaan — — ae 

The illustration on cover cf the Pine Cone Souvenir is not only beautiful but emblematical. In shown above. Child B ea haggo Payer tha 
point of detail and coloring it is excelled by none, and the all beautifully reproduced from ctiginal paintings. 
school house, globe, books, etc., worked into the design Unless otherwise directed all orders are made up 
are particularly appropriate. assorted 


With Photograph as shown in cut,—one dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, con- 
PRICES: taining same names, 6 cents. 

Without Photograph.—One dozen or less 1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, A series of 
appropriate pictures takes the place of the photograph when it is not wanted. 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 

1. State plainly which style you want. 

2. For all styles (except the Water Color No. 2, and the White House No. 2) send, plainly written, the name 
or number of your school, date desired ou souvenir, place, your own name, and the names of such of the school 
officers, iad gf Cane you wish to appear on the souvenir and the names of the pupils. It is important that great 
care should be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. 
Remember Leaghivnengen when you are making out your list of names that we are not as familiar with these 
names as you are, and that they should be very plainly written. Be sure that they are spelled just as you want 
to see them in print. We guarantee accuracy in our work, 

3. Number to Order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be for at least as many 
souvenirs as there ore names to be printed uponthem. No order requiring photograph or special printing 
taken for less than one dozen. 

4. Cash should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We send by mail or express prepaid. 

6. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped, and have name of sender on back. We guarantee all re- 
io eee gg of photographs to be as good as the one from which we reproduce, and return original pnotograph 
uninjured. 


7. Order early and state just when vou must have them. 


OTHER STYLES 


We continue the Statesman-Author style, the Harvard style, the White House series and others not here listed. 

The name feature, which has contributed so largely to the popularity of our souvenirs is embodied in all 
styles; and the photograph feature in most. -Only by Examining Them can these souvenirs be appreciated. Ask 
for FREE SAMPLES. 





NS 








Pine Cone Souveni ith Photograph 





Your Photograph or that of the Schoolhouse can be reproduced from any good photo and mounted on the front cover of 
most of our souvenirs. Thousands order this style. We guarantee the reproductions to be as good as original photograph 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


POWDER 


Aurty up 
with 
Mennen’s” 


,. 


Don’t Blame baby if he is impatient for MENNEN’S—itis a vital part of his living. He must be comfortable first of all. _ He is particular, too—don’t give 
him anything but MENNEN’S to relieve chafing or prickly heat. The rest of the family need it for toilet, shaving, sunburn, etc. 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE—THE KIND YOU HAVE ALWAYS USED. Why take chances with new so-called “Baby 
You use the toilet powder and throw away the box, Don't throw away money when you know that the GENUINE MENNEN’S Borated Talcum TOILET POWDER is scientiticaily prepared from 
en » . ron? ave tc . materials, and has always given your babies and yourself the RELIEF you seek? Don’t take any chan ith 
on cheap powder in a pretty box that you'll have to throw away. codites rue haan aces etek ae aoe tad wie Le GENUINE MENNEN’S 0s cheaply 0s the ser dy ces Ww 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED) wane rl bn TOILET POWSER, == ENS BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) 
which bas the scent of fresh-cut Parma violet mple Fr ally prenared for the nurse’ No Samples 
LOOK FOR THE FACE on our SPECIAL NON. erin - ROX —the “BOX THAT [0X” i ENNEN 'S SEN = TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor 
id for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Ma 
¥ Guaranteed by x... Mennen Company under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1m: Serial No. 1542. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 74ORANGE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 





